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WAGNER: A MEMORIAL ODE. 


DeEaAD, say they? Deathless one, 
Live as the living sun, | 
Life-giver, world-waker, 
Soul-darkling-cloud-breaker, 
Quickening with fiery might 
Hearts faint with worldly blight, 
Warming cold seeds of thought 
Which else had sprung to nought, 
Waking to second birth 

Beings long laid in earth— 

First, in all human ken, 

Master of souls of men, 

So long as lives the sun, 

Livest thou, deathless one! 


Il. 


Ah, but thou speak’st no more, thy last word’s said! | 
This power alone has dull Death on thy head: | 
Voiceless to be, in voice so like a God, | 
Wordless, whose words leapt as with lightning shod. 

To see thee mute—ah, Fate, what is the gain 

That lips like his should motionless remain? 

Is it for love you let Death smite him so, 

Love that would fain his peerless voice forego, 

If him unwearied it might thereby save | 
From yelping critics harrying to the grave? | 
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> 

| 
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Wagner: A Memorial Ode. 


Or is it envy of that generous heart 


Who royally fulfilled his royal part, , 
And once more hallowed the cheap name of king 
By lifting above strife, serene to sing, 

Him, of all sons his native country bore, 

Greatest of men since Goethe spoke no more? 

Or was it fear, O Fate, that let Death smite, 

Fear lest your sway should suffer in earth’s sight, 

If men too long unhindered might rejoice, 

Mindless of you, to follow his sole voice?— ) 
Sweet as the peace of two hearts love makes one, 
Joyous as sunshine, glad as Easter sun, 

Strong as’ sea-surges, weak as clinging vines, 

Harsh as the tramp of wind through mountain pines, 
Tender as blossoms, soft as maiden lip, 

Fierce as foam leaping on a foundering ship, 

Radiant as smiles upon an infant's face, 

Keen as the bent bow springing back to place, 

Stern as the law of life, mild as the dove, 

Pale as dawn starlight, red as flaming love! 

Ah, me! that voice is mute, those cold lips sealed: 
How much is left unsaid will never be revealed. 


III. 


Ah, but Death has not won, 
Shall not win, deathless one, 
Thee to his shadow-land! 
And though his pallid hand 
Freeze thy lip’s fiery word, 
Still shall thy voice be heard 
Loud on the lips of those 
Who at thy will arose, 
Scatheless of Death's design, 
(duickened by breath of thine. 
They hold the soul of thee 
Now for eternity— 

Life-giver, world-waker, 
Soul-darkling-cloud-breaker, 

So long as lives the sun, 
Livest thou, deathless one! 


Aijred A. Wheeler. 
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WAGNER AS A DRAMATIST. 


No estimate of Wagner will be able to an- 
ticipate in any measure the verdict of poster- 
ity which does not proceed from the fullest 
understanding that he is first of all a drama- 
tist. It was his misfortune through life to 
be judged by mere musicians, whom no 
previous training had qualified to pass judg- 
ment on dramatic art. But his true signifi- 
cance for Germany, for modern Europe, and 
for the world’s history will be found in the 
fact that tendencies long gathering for some 
supreme achievement in drama had their 
first fruitage in him. For Germany his 
works are the harvest of a field prepared be- 
forehand by the long and studious inquiry 
into the nature and limits of dramatic art 
which began with Lessing, and was contin- 
ued by Schiller and Goethe. For modern 
Europe he fulfills for the first time, after 
more than three hundred years, the desire 
which arose in Italy with the Renaissance to 
create, by the help of music, a modern form 
of drama akin to the Greek. And _ his 
wholly original method of creating this new 
form will entitle him, in the world’s history, 
toa place beside the two mighty spirits who 
are identified in all minds with the only 
two forms of drama hitherto known to us— 
AEschylus and Shakspere. 

It shall be the object of this paper to call 
attention to these aspects of Wagner’s gen- 
ius; and I do so the more readily from the 
conviction that hundreds of people are now 
reading the accounts called forth by his 
death in very much the same mental attitude 
towards Wagner in which I attended the 
Bayreuth Festival of 1876. I had heard 
“Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin” Ger- 
many, and selections from all the later 
works admirably rendered in this country 
by Mr. Theodore Thomas. I was familiar 
with Wagner's criticism of the modern opera, 
as set forth in the pamphlet addressed to 
a Parisian friend in 1860. But precisely 


what art form he had set up in place of the 


established operatic forms he rejected, I was 
unable to answer. With the deep convic- 
tion that this was the vital question for solu- 
tion, I went to Bayreuth. Arriving there two 
weeks before the beginning of the Festival, 
I attended the last two rehearsals and then 
the three actual performances. I was thus, 
as one of Wagner’s secretaries informed me, 
one of less than fifty people who heard the 
entire trilogy five times in succession. From 
darkness I arrived at clearest understanding ; 
and with the help of notes taken at the time, 
I will now set forth a portion of the result. 
The great lesson of the trilogy is that 
Wagner is first of all a dramatist. All his 
revolutions in the forms of music have pro- 
ceeded first and solely from the needs of 
drama. Drama is the end, music the means. 
To express the inmost spirit of the dramatic 
action at the very moment it is passing be- 
fore the eyes of the spectator, Wagner sum- 
mons to his aid the power of music. The 
music is thus the revelation of the drama, 
just as the drama is also the definition of the 
music. The first step, therefore, towards 
entering into the spirit of one of Wagner’s 
works is to become familiar with its dra- 
matic action. It would be proper, therefore, 


in a complete account of “The Nibelung’s 


Ring,” to set forth the story before proceed- 
ing to show in what manner the music ts 
united to it. As the trilogy, however, is 
already accessible in an English translation, 
I am at liberty to pass to the consideration 
of those features which it possesses in com- 
mon with the other dramas of its author. 
“The Nibelung’s Ring,” in common with 
all but one of Wagner’s dramas, is the out- 
growth of a myth. ‘The distinctive feature 
of all myths of a genuinely popular origin is 
the purely human quality of their interest. 
This very element: is the vital principle in 
drama, and no mere portrayal of historical 
incidents, however vivid and true to fact, 
can supply its place. If a historical drama 


a 
* 
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win success, it is by virtue of its truth to na- 
ture rather than its truth to history. This 
Opinion is confirmed by Schiller. After 
having won a clearer right than any modern 
author to claim success for dramas based on 
history, he wrote to Goethe, in their memora- 
ble correspondence: ‘Inclination and ne- 
cessity impel me towards a freely imagined, 
not a historical, subject ; one purely passion- 
ate and human; for of soldiers, heroes, and 
rulers, I have had already more than enough.” 
Every one of Wagner’s works, from “The 
Flying Dutchman” to “ Parsifal,” bears wit- 
ness to his belief in the deep significance of 
Schiller’s words. His subjects are chosen 
from the original legendary sources of the 
German people, from the Norse sagas, and 
the later records of chivalry left by Gottfried 
of Strasburg and Wolfram of Eschenbach; a 
rich mine of legend akin to that splendid 
legacy of Sir Thomas Malory from which 
Tennyson has drawn so abundantly in his 
Arthurian idyls. But the interest which these 
legends have for him is purely human, never 
antiquarian. Like one who, on exhuming 
an Egyptian mummy, should take no care 
for anything but the little kernels of wheat 
that had preserved their vitality three thou- 
sand years, Wagner, with the instinct of a 
poet, rescues from old myths the kernels of 
human feeling, vital for all time, which take 
root in his imagination and then bloom for 
all the world. 

It will not be supposed that, in thus as- 
cribing the germs of his dramas to sources 
outside of himself, one iota of diminution 
_ from the original potency gf Wagner is or 
could be intended. It is the poet’s privilege 
to take and make his own/whatever serves 
his purposes, and it is no more possible to 
discover Wagner’s dramas in the legends 
from which he derived them than it is to ac- 
count for Hamlet,” ‘‘Othello,” or “Lear,” 
by reference to the early plays or stories 
which gave the first hint of them to Shaks- 
pere. It has been well said of Turner’s 
pictures, that the materials drawn from na- 
ture are all modified and rearranged into 
new forms of beauty or more emphatic ex- 
pressions of powers; and Mr. Ruskin, in 
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his instructive exhibition of Turner’s work 
a few years since, enabled the truth of this 
remark to be verified by placing side by side 
with one of Turner’s visions of Switzerland 
a literal transcript of the same scene from 
nature. Nothing could have shown more 
clearly the contrast between art and observa- 
tion; between the mere ability to make a 
faithful copy of natural facts and the power 
of arranging materials into such forms of 
beauty or such expressions of power as na- 
ture had hinted at but not attained. It is 
this free use of materials, this imaginative 
dealing with them, guided by the highest 
sense of dramatic design, which puts the 
stamp of ownership on everything Wagner 
touches; confounding with shame and won- 
der the lame inquirers who think, by tracing 
a drama to its legendary source, that they 
may learn the secret of the poet’s alchemy. 

I have said it is because its vital kernel 
of human interest is so large, and its dry 
husk of antiquarianism so thin, that the 
legend, rather than history, is preferred by 
Wagner as the source of his dramas. It 
is noteworthy, however, that he does not 
discard those elements in a legend which 
give it a,local habitation. Human feeling 
without them would be vague and meaning- 
less. For the sake of local color, of pictur- 
esque effect, of the proper setting of dramatic 
action, many elements are necessary which 
depend for their success upon the antiqua- 
rian, prior to the poetic, spirit. The life 
and manners at the court of the Zandgrave 
in “Tannhauser,” or of Avvg Mark in 
“Tristan,” are instances of this. But never 
is anything of this sort depicted for its own. 
sake, or allowed any position but one wholly 
subservient to the purely human interest of 
the action. There is abundant matter in 
“The Nibelung’s Ring” which seems to 
contradict this. The whole tragedy, for 
example, turns on the possession of a ring, 
which not only has the extraordinary power 
of giving its owner the mastery of the world, 
but is also endowed with a curse that brings 
destruction upon everybody but its original . 
possessor. Here, certainly, are elements of | 
the supernatural, which, far from exhibiting 
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those purely human qualities belonging to 
mankind in all countries and at all times, 
are products of an age of superstition and 
witchcraft. True, antiquarian these features 
assuredly are, and in the highest degree; but 
not on this account do they detract one 
particle from the human interest of the 
drama. Every art has its conventions, and 
a rudimentary convention of the dramatic 
art demands that human passion, before it 
can have a meaning, shall be framed in the 
dress, manners, and beliefs of some fixed 
tmme and place. ‘The construction of this 
frame-work may involve the acceptance of 
_ beliefs long since obsolete; but even though 
they be in flagrant violation of well-known 
natural laws, the human interest of the 
action will not on this account necessarily 
suffer. 

We may see convincing proof of this in 
“Hamlet.” ‘The whole current of that trag- 
edy turns on a belief in ghosts. Everything 
follows from the Prince’s implicit confidence 
in the revelations of his father’s spirit. Take 
away the plausibility of that revelation; in 
other words, make plain the absurdity of 
believing in ghosts; and //amilef’s whole 
course becomes the career of a credulous 
weakling, spurred to suspicion and revenge 
by an hallucination. How is it, then, that 
nowadays, when nobody believes in ghosts, 
when anybody who should do so (unless he 
were the dupe of spiritualists) would be set 
down as a victim of disease or nightmare— 
how is it that //am/ef’s acceptance of a 
ghostly revelation, as the mainspring of his 
subsequent action, does not take away from 
him one particle of a modern audience’s 
sympathy and respect? The answer is, that 
the human imagination accepts and forgets 
a false premise, even when contrary to 
physical law, provided the premise itself be 
plausibly set forth, and the conclusion drawn 
be nobly true to nature. False and improb- 
able as Shakspere’s premise is, who can 
deny the wonderful plausibility of its presen- 
tation? The spirit of fami/efs father 


appears with such due ghostliness of bearing 
that not even the most skeptical spectator 
could help thinking, “If there were ghosts, 
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this would be oneof them.” But, in reality, 
no such question of the ghost’s existence is 
ever permitted to arise; for with infinite 
tact the poet instantly draws his conclusion 
as though his premise were unquestionable. 
In other words, he makes everybody on the 
stage show such complete and natural awe 
at the ghostly presence that the spectators 
cease forthwith to question the reality of the 
cause, and find nothing extraordinary in the 
fact that H/amilet should accept beforehand 
the ghost’s existence, when it is supported 
by the cumulative testimony of three wit- 


nesses, 
** Distilled 


Almost to jelly with the act of fear.” 


Ghosts or no ghosts, every spectator for 
the time being believes in them, and the 
poet is able to complete his tragic chain of 
events in absolute certainty that the deeply 
human interest of each successive link will 
not be diminished by any recollection that 
the first link of all, on which the rest depend, 
was woven of thin air. 

Yes, it is because Shakspere’s conclusion 
is so convincingly true to nature that we 
accept without question his false premise; 
and this subjection to the poet’s will, which 
everybody has felt in ‘‘Hamlet,” makes it 
easy to conceive beforehand how the author 
of ‘The Nibelung’s Ring” attains a like re- 
sult. If, at the bidding of poetic power, an 
incredulous skeptic of the nineteenth cen- 
tury can be made temporarily a believer in 
ghosts, it will not be difficult, by the same 
means, to transport him to a still more 
distant period of credulity and make him a 
believer in the Norse sagas. This is pre- 
cisely what Wagner does. <A ring with 
mystical power and endowed with a curse; 
a magic cap that enables its wearer to change 
shape; gods, dwarfs, and giants; nymphs 
that live under water; maidens that ride on 
horseback through the air; potions that ban- 


ish from man all memory of women ;—these 


are some of the inventions of a by-gone age 
that find place in the trilogy. “But like the 
ghost in “Hamlet,” they are the false 
premise, accepted and forgotten. It is the 
purely human interest of scenes like the 


| 
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meeting of Sregmund and Steglinde, their 
miserable fate, Prtinnhilde’s compassion, 
Stegfried’s buoyant youth and love, the ter- 
rible snare that involves his death, and 
Priinnhilde’s glorious self-sacrifice, which tran- 
scen ds and banishesall thought of merely anti- 
quarian details. What the spectator carries 
away with him from a performance of “The 
Nibelung’s Ring” is of the consciousness 
that he has just beheld a splendid picture 
of a by-gone age, but the overpowering con- 
viction that the characters before him were 
moved by the very feelings that most deeply 
stir and thrill his own soul. ‘This is the 
touchstone of poetic worth. Antiquarians 
are plentiful, but poets few. We rejoice 


that Shakspere made his Romang_ all 
Englishmen. Let us not deny Wagner the 


praise, that, however remote the origin of his 
characters, he has reanimated them with 
the breath of life of his own time. 

Without dwelling longer upon the dramatic 
contents of ‘“The Nibelung’s Ring,” I pass 
to the consideration of its dramatic form. 
Here Wagner shows himself the veritable 
artist. He has solved the problem which 
Goethe and Schiller so long debated— 
the problem of uniting Greek beauty of 
form with the spirit of modern life. ‘The 
playwrights of the day have accustomed 
their hearers to such loose methods of 
dramatic construction, that it is not surpris- 
ing the immense artistic gain of preserving 
the organic relation and harmonious union 
of all the parts of a drama is no longer 
recognized. but judgéd as fine art, the 
stringing scenes and acts together in the 
shape of a play no more constitutes drama 
than heaping stone constructively together 
constitutes architecture. Perhaps the great- 
est dowry of Athens to the wayward Gothic 
spirit. of the modern world was a quick- 
ened sense of the value of form; and it is 
no merely fanciful analogy, but a direct 
inference from facts, which discovers, in the 
qualities of form that made the Parthenon 
the most perfect building the world has ever 
seen, the same proportion and harmonious 
union of parts which give to Greek drama its 
perfection as art. If in the structure of 
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Greek temples is seen a successful embodi- 
ment of the principles of symmetry and 
harmony which constitute the beauty of the 
human body, it is no less true of the struc- 
ture of Greek drama that, in the organic 
union of its parts, it exemplifies the truth, 
‘Man is the measure of all things.” Every 
scene in such plays as the “Antigone” or 
the “(Edipus Tyrannus” of Sophocles is 
bound to the others by a relationship as 
subtle and intimate as that which unites 
man’s different members; and it is no more 
possible to regard any one scene as perfect 
in itself than it would be to look upon the 
severed arm of a statue without feeling the 
need of the body from which it was cut off. 
The secret of this perfect form of the 
ireeks will not be found in any special dif- 
ference of race, country, temperament, or 
civilization between’ the Greeks and us. 
Forces of this nature no doubt gave Greek 
art its special bent, but they are of very little 
service in illustrating what that bent was. 
This can only be accomplished by studying 
in Greek plays the fechvijue of their authors ; 
and wherever this ts faithfully done, I ven- 
ture to say the fundamental difference be- 
tween ancient and modern plays will be seen 
to bea difference of dramatic method. Our 
modern playwrights fail wholly to recognize, 
what the Greeks never forgot, that the 
limits of narrative and of dramatic art are 
entirely distinct. No errors that Lessing 
has pointed out as resulting from a confusion 
of the limits of poetry and painting are more 
ruinous to the success of art than those re- 
sulting from a similar confusion of the limits 
of narrative and drama. In setting forth 
the same story, there is one order for the 
novelist or the epic poet, and another order 
for the dramatist. <A story, it cannot be too 
clearly understood, merely because it is told 
in dialogue and divided into scenes and 
acts, does not on that account become a 
drama. (Goethe set to work in this fashion 
when he wrote his first play, “Goetz von 
Berlichingen,”'and the result was, that in 
spite of much subsequent tinkering the piece 
could never be made suitable for the stage. _ 
Goethe had not learned from the Greeks 
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that the author’s sense of the right beginning 
of the drama is the keystone of its whole 
construction. Their dramas begin afer the 
events which supply the motive of the drama 
have taken place. To depict those events fs? 
is permissible to the novelist, but the drama- 
tist must begin with action which is already 
immediately connected with his drama’s 
culmination. Events, therefore, which the 
novelist may begin by describing, the drama- 
tist must cause (by such means as his inge- 
nuity may devise) to be narrated, not acted, 
after his drama has begun. In this way the 
spectator is made aware what events under- 
lie and have given rise to the dramatic action, 
and its progress is thenceforth intelligible. 
This is the method cherished by the 
Greeks. A modern playwright setting the 
story of “Antigone” on the stage would no 
doubt begin with a grand spectacular attack 
on Thebes, at the end of which the body of 
the vanquished /o/ynics, probably after a 
hand-to-hand fight, would be seen lying 
dead, and the act would close with the vie- 
torious ‘Thebans sallying forth and condemn- 
ing the body to be left, under penalty of 
death, without burial and a prey to crows 
and dogs. But Sophocles, leaving all this 
for subsequent narration, at the very open- 
ing of his drama shows us Antigyone—who 
has just heard of her brother’s death and 
the edict against his body—already in- 
sisting upon that fulfillment of sacred rites 
to his corpse which ultimately brings about 
her death. The end of the tragedy is thus 
linked with its beginning. Space fails me to 
show in detail examples of this method in 
Wagner; but I venture to say the structure 
of such works as “Lohengrin,” “The Mas- 
tersingers of Nuremberg,” ‘Tristan and 
Isolde,” or “The Valkyrie,” affords the most 
perfect example'in modern times of the as- 
sumilation, without imitation, of the lessons 
of the Greeks. Milton showed in “Samson 
Agonistes” how entirely possible it was for 
a modern poet to cast his subject in a 
mold that should bear every external resem- 
blance to the Greek. But neither Milton in 


“Samson,” nor Schiller in “The Bride of 
Messina,” neither Goethe in “ Iphigenia,” nor 
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Swinburne in “Atalanta,” has succeeded in 
making his borrowed lesson a life-giving 
principle to modern art. This is the praise 
of Wagner, that, since the Renaissance 
awoke an interest in Greek art, he is the 
first poet who has taken the lesson of Greek 
dramatists so thoroughly to heart, that, with- 
out imitating such essentially Greek but now 
meaningless and external features as the in- 
troduction of the Chorus, he has made their 
unrivaled dramatic method his own, and has 
bequeathed it as a living and fructifying 
principle to the modern world. Greek he 
frequently is not, when long epic narratives 
ua the midst of his dramas overcome that 
sense of proportion which at other times 
makes his action advance swiftly to its cul- 
mination. Many of the narratives in “The 
Nibelung’s Ring” are of unmeasured pro- 
lixity; and the account in ‘“*The Master- 
singers” of the various kinds of singing in 
which one must be skilled before attaining 
admission to the guild is as wearisome as 
the Homeric catalogue of ships. But taken 
at its best—as in that matchless tragedy of 
“Tristan,” which will yet be regarded as a 
landmark in the world’s history of the drama 
—Wagner’s work sustains its high claim to 
mastery of form. It is no more possible to 
convey in words a sense of the harmonious 
development of one of his dramas, than it 
would be to make clear to a blind man the 
unfolding of atree, which puts forth branches 
in beautiful symmetry and stands finally per- 
fect in the glory of its leaves and blossoms. 
Thus far, in considering the contents and 
structure of one of Wagner’s dramas, we have 
discovered no qualities which might not be- 
long with advantage to any play intended sim- 
ply to be acted. When, however, we examine 
the diction of his dramas, it becomes evi- 
dent that his versification is not complete in 
itself, but is purposely designed to reach 
completeness only upon being united to 
music. Whatever pleasure is derived by the 
lover of poetry from regularity of metrical 
structure and the melodious sequence of 
words will be found for the most part want- 
ing in the perusal of one of Wagner’s dramas. 
It is evident that, in the union of poetry to 
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music, the new melody of the music super- 
sedes almost entirely the old melody of the 
words; and the important question, there- 
fore, arises as to how much of the character 
of pure poetry should-be relinquished by 
words intended for musical partnership. 
Shall the author of music-dramas attempt to 
carry his diction to the level of melodious 
sensuousness attained-by Swinburne, or shall 
he be satisfied, like Walt Whitman, with a 
form of verse akin to rhythmical prose? 
This question I do not think has ’reached its 
final solution at Wagner’s hands. Three dis- 
tinct methods of solving it are evident in 
his works. From “Rienzi” to “ Lohengrin” 
he followed the precedent of librettists of 
Italian opera, and made his characters ex- 
press themselves in purely lyrical forms of 
verse (such as quatrains of alternate rhymes), 
which were often crudely executed. After 


“Lohengrin,” the four dramas of 


Nibelung’s Ring” were finished in 1852, and 
in them recourse was had to the medieval 
form of alliterative verse, in which the place 
of rhyme is taken by a certain assonance of 
consonants. Itis noteworthy, however, that 
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although this experiment was partially re- 
peated in“ Tristan and Isolde,” yet in his last 
two works, “The Mastersingers” and “ Par- 
sifal,” alliterative verse (in the ancient sense) 
has been practically abandoned. If his last 
work may be supposed to embody his ripest 
opinion in this matter, Wagner had deter- 
mined to indulge every caprice of versifica- 
tion consistent with giving his words a rhyth- 
mical impulse to musical utterance. For 
in “Parsifal” lines of all lengths, rhymed, 
unrhymed, and alliterative, follow each other 
without law. ‘The effect, iizesing is jar- 
ring on the ear; but when the music adds to 
each syllable its proper emotional emphasis, 
the irregularity vanishes and the complete- 
ness of the diction stands unquestioned. » It 
would stretch this article beyond limits to 
proceed any farther. Here, then, for the 
present I leave Wagner the dramatist, at the 
threshold of that world of music in which, 
for creative melodic power combined with 
the mastery of every resource that harmony, 
polyphony, and instrumentation have added 
to enrich music, nobody but Beethoven may 


stand beside him. 
Alfred A. Wheeler. 


THE SCHISM AT ST..AIDENN. 


COMPILED FROM THE PAPERS OF PHILEMON, 


SUPERIOR OF THE BROTHERS OF THE LILY 


AND THE ROSE. 


I. 


THe Eyrir, May-day, 18— 

THE hour grows late! A wind which has 
all day swayed the cypresses before my 
window is now driving fog-clouds across the 
hills. There is a rift in the gloomy sky to 
the southward, and a strip of gold lies upon 
the waters in the lower bay; there is a rift in 
the northern sky, and the hills beyond the 
gray islands are steeped in sunshine. 

I know that in two hours I can enter the 
Happy Valley—two hours by rail, through 
dusty ways, skirting the hill slopes that are 
already tarnished and dull after their brief 


winter festival; two hours and I shall have 
forgotten the Eyrie, the weird cypresses hiss- 
ing and writhing in the wind, the hateful 
streets that tremble under the iron heel of 
commerce—even the friends who climb the 
gaunt stairway along the face of the cliff 
whereon is perched my Eyric; even the 
few solitaries like myself, who find it a 
pleasant thing to be able to say to one an- 
other, “How sweet is solitude !”—these also 
will have passed from me for the time being, 
and in that new world, two hours removed, 
I shall have begun the better life in which 
alone I hope to awaken an interest that shall 
makeexistence once more pleasurable. . . . . 
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A 1 at my door! Shall I admit the ap- 
plicant or play the society hypocrite, and be 
‘“notat home”? Absent in spirit I certainly 
am, and the knock was a light one; perhaps 
some good Soul in passing has paused for a 
moment to See if.I be still alive. There is a 
sound of retreating footsteps; the rap was 
not repeated ; ,Who-was it, I wonder? I look 
from my window ‘and recognize the spinal 
structure of my dearest foe. No one but an 
accomplished bore seeks out a day like this 
in which to visit upon you the burden of his 
presence. But I am false to him and to 
myself; I will call him back with an apol- 
ogy. Vengeance is his! 

He has disappeared under the cliff, and in 
his stead I return with a letter which was 
deposited, unstamped, in my letter-box ; 


He was! ‘The General says so, in a brief 
epistle which reads more like an army order 
than an invitation, alike generous in him 
and flattering-to me. The General sails 
for Europe in @ week from date; time of 
absence indefinite. Wowndale will be left 
well stocked with trusty servants. Can 
I and will I go thither and take charge of 
the estate during his absence? I am free 
to do what I please on the premises; to 
entertain whom .and when I please. All he 
asks is that he may rest assured that I will 
keep the servants in harmony, and see that 
the conservatories and garden are not suffered 
to grow to seed. He intrusts the message 
to one who has volunteered to deliver it in 
person, and he hopes to receive an early 
and favorable reply. 

Most assuredly, good General! and may 
your days be long in the land which the 
Lord never gave you, but to which you and 
the mob of well-to-dos have free access at 
all times and seasons. 

I accept joyfully. I experience a change 
of heart on the instant. I actually love my 
enemies, especially he whom I lately turned 
from my threshold. I seize pen and paper, 
and write in a fever of excitement. The twi- 
light is blurred with the fog which enshrouds 
the Eyrie, but I care not; the cypresses 
dash to and fro, like shadows thrown upon 
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a screen of ground glass, yet I care not ; the 
windows shudder, and in the midst of it all 
I hear the startling clang of the fire alarm, 
whose terrifying notes are blown hither and 
yon in affright, and some of which seem to 
fall half-strangled from the brazen throats of 
the bells. 

A wild night, and a weird one ; I will end 
it at the club, dropping the following in the 
pillar-post on my way thither : 

“ My dear General: Nothing could give 
me greater pleasure, unless it were to have 
you stay as well as go,and I with you, so 
that we each might be in both places at one 
and the same time. 

“T will joyfully present myself upon the 
day appointed, and take formal and full pos- 
session,” etc., etc. 


II. 


DOWNDALE, the Ides of May. 

For a whole week I have been master of 
a highly desirable country seat situated a 
couple of miles from everybody; all that I 
share in common with the world is the lux- 
urious air, sweeter I fancy for the gardens 
and groves that surround me, and these im- 
mortal joys, the unclouded sun and stars. 

There is no more sea to grow cold and 
leaden-colored in the wind; no more fog to 
chill me and blind me and swallow me up ; 
my ears are no longer deafened by the 
thunder of traffic; and all that can minister 
to a mind diseased—as no doubt mine was 
but a few days since—now ministers to me 
silently and satisfactorily in the most sub- 
dued Eastlake fashion. 

My present life is chiefly made up of black 
and gold, relieved by touches of Pompeiian 
red; it is true that here and there a chord 
of color varies the restful monotony of the 
whole, but this chord is always in the minor 
key, and there is nothing throughout the villa 
which could possibly jar upon the most ser- 
aphically sensitive organism. Extreme ele- 
gance and unimpeachable taste—which have 
distinguished the General ever since he cap- 
tured a rebel wife on the war-path, and then 
fled to Europe to raise an army of little ones 
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and drill them in four languages—hallow the 
spacious halls and chambers at Downdale. 
It is a Castle of Indolence, with all the 
modern improvements, where even time is 
dispatched by the latest mechanical inge- 
nuities. 

From balcony and window I catch glimpses 
of ample lawns through which paths are 
forever winding. Nature abhors a straight 
line ; in all nature there is only one that ap- 
proaches it—the horizon, and this, fortunate- 
ly, is frequently obscured. Highly decora- 
tive trees group themselves at intervals, after 
the concealed art of the landscape gardener ; 
and the sibilous song of fountains ascends 
from bosky nooks whose somber depths are 
illuminated by myriads of flickering butter- 
flies. 

All this is mine, or as good as mine— 
mine from the grand hall with its porphyry 
columns to the great wall that surrounds 
Downdale (the entire estate is fenced in, and 
there is not so much as a chink through 
which a disconsolate Peri might have knowl- 
edge of this Eden; even the small lake and 
the willows that sweep its shores come with- 
in the sacred inclosure): while artful and 
infinite vistas invite the eye over billowy seas 
of verdure to purple hill-tops that tower be- 
tween me and the dim forever. ' 

It has taken me the whole week to ex- 
plore JJowndale, and perhaps I am not yet 
quite familiar with it ; certainly I have not 
begun to exhaust the riches of the library and 
the art gallery; as for the bric-a-bric, the 
playthings of the moment, there is enough of 
it to amuse me for many a month to come. 

The domestic affairs are mysteriously con- 
ducted ; the ingenious system, which seems 
to have existed always, I shall not think of 
inquiring into ;a servant appears when sum- 
moned, replies bpietly to my question or re- 
ceives an order in respectful silence, and then 
vanishes, but whither I know not; and, like 
~well-bred servants, they seem invisible even 
while discharging their necessary duties in 
your presence. 

Two thoughts now occupy my mind, and 
they are of sufficient consequence to keep 
me interested most'of the time : 
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1. The General’s last injunction was that 
during his absence I should endeavor to 
sustain the reputation for hospitality which 
his house enjoys, and that I should do him 
the honor to make my friends acquainted 
with the very choice brands in his wine- 
cellar. 

2. That the book I have discovered in 
his library has charmed me into a bewitch- 
ing day-dream. It is “The Rule of St. 
Benedict,” a black-letter copy in excellent 
preservation, though the leaves are stiffened 
and stained with age. 

St. Benedict might revel in this garden: 
it has even a cloister with a south exposure; 
and if monks merit the sly flings we have at 
them for their rubicund rotundity, the wine- 
cellar would afford them immense consola- 
tion. Now, having escaped from the world, 
I don’t care to drag it after me, and they 
are rare ones to whom I could give welcome; 
but why may not a select brotherhood im- 
prove this opportunity, and share with me a 
life of delightful security, walled in as we 
will be from the world, the flesh, and the 
Devil? _I can think of a half-dozen fellows, 
choice spirits in Bohemia—poets, artists, mu- 
sicians—who are wasting their substance in 
riotous living. ‘True, some of them are 
married, but their wives are doubtless absent 
for the summer; and surely these should be 
more ready to seek sanctuary than those 
celibates who know no other home than the 
club. 

I have observed with pleasure that all or 
nearly all of these dear fellows have of late 
been pretty regular attendants at Grace or 
Trinity; their exquisite attire and_ their 
edifying deportment leads me to believe 
that they are not unconscious of the fact 
that a faith like ours is extremely advanta- 
geous in certain circles; and whatever may 
be said of us, it must be acknowledged that 
the fellowship of the Episcopal Church—I 
mean the Episcopal Church s/vazg/z, leaving 


the Methodist mixtures entirely out of the 


question—is at least refining and exclusive; 
especially is it so at Grace and ‘Trinity. 

Now if I may form a select coterie—com- 
munity, let me call it—establish it here for 


' 
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the summer, and live a semi-cloistral life, 
which I can easily base upon “The Rule of 
St. Benedict,” with such modifications and 
improvements as may be suggested by the 
superior religious advantages of this en- 
lightened age; if I may do this, why may 
not the Brotherhood live in blissful seclusion 
for a time, and perhaps ultimately astonish 
the world with its productions of pen and 
pencil, the inspirations of the higher life? 
The General can hardly object, for the 
increased expenses of the establishment will 
be equally divided amongst us, and there 
shall be no trespassers upon our time or 
attention. In the house there is but one 
change which I must insist upon, and this 
‘is imperative: Brigida, the housekeeper, 
must depart; the French cook is fortunately 
not feminine; the other servants, all male, 
are both numerous and clever, and they are 
sufficiently schooled in their several duties 
to keep the establishment in excellent or- 
der. Brigida shall return into the world for 
a season, taking the apple of discord with 
her; our loss will be her gain, for her salary 
will of course continue—yea, it shall be 
doubled if necessary—and there let her re- 
main until such an hour as her presence 
once more becomes needful at Downdale. 
There are chambers for a score of guests; 
a library for the poet and_dramatist; the 
picture gallery will make a capital studio for 
the artists; there is the great music-room for 
the singers and players upon instruments; 
and if there be any who do not woo the 
muses, they may pass the working hours in 
the garden, the green-houses, the vineyards, 
or the orchard. ‘This division of labor will 
prove profitable to each and all; and when 
the hours of recreation and social inter- 
course are come, what pleasure shall we not 
find in renewing the light and agreeable 
conversation such as it will be wise to in- 
dulge in at suitable intervals? And then 


the hour of silence—for surely there must 
be at least an hour for silent and secret 
meditation—and possibly a retreat ? 

O, yes! Iwill at once draw up our Rule— 
a Rule especially and particularly adapted to 
life inthis new Aidenn. ‘But not to-night: 
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I must sleep on it; the community house, 
however, shall be known as St. Aidenn-down- 
Dale. 


III. 


St. AIDENN-DOWN-DALE, 

It is June: I know not the day of the 
month, I am not quite sure of the day of 
the week, and I care not for either—it is 
enough that it is June! The garden is a 
Red Sea of roses breaking in golden foam 
upon a shore of perennial green. There 
was a time when the snow of the lilies blew 
in drifts across the lawn, and the oriental 
lilies, richly jeweled, still unfurl their splen- 
did petals in the conservatory; surely we 
triumph in the lily and the rose at St. 
Aidenn-down- Dale. 

Still alone! I have uttered a pastoral letter 
addressed to the wandering flock I so long to | 
gather into this flowery fold; for one reason 
or another those who are to join me delay 
the hour; it is probably because they are 
not yet equipped, or a little business must 
first be arranged and the house set in order 
before they renounce the world. I have 
exacted a full renunciation in each and every 
case; if old associations are not completely 
abandoned our experiment must inevitably 
fail. Even the names by which we have 
been known among men will be exchanged 
for others more appropriate; and these 
names I have already conferred upon those 
who are now expected to arrive at any mo- 
ment. 

Brigida has departed, and apparently 
without dissatisfaction. It is as I anticipated; 
the domestic machinery is so perfectly ad- 
justed that we have not once regretted her, 
and I await with the utmost impatience the 
arrival of the Brotherhood, for all to whom 
I have extended the right hand of fellowship 
accept without hesitation the enjoined con- 
ditions, and perfect happiness already seems 
within. our grasp. 

The Rule of the Order reads something 
like this: 

The community shall be known as the 
Brothers of the Lily and the Rose. 

The members of the order shall come 
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provided with a robe, which shall be worn. 


at all times so long as they remain at St. 
Aidenn-down- Dale. 

It is desirable that the hair of the Brothers 
be clipped, and worn after the manner of 
the monks of St. Francis. 

It is desirable that nothing be brought 
into the community house save what is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

We are in the world, but not of it; it is 
therefore forbidden to correspond with any 
one not of the order; nor will the journals 
of the day be admitted at St. Aidenn-down- 


Dale; nor will guests be permitted to visit — 


the establishment without the special per- 
mission of the Superior. 

The exercises of the day will be as follows: 

64a.M. first Bell. The Brothers of the 
the Lily and the Rose will at once rise from 
their beds; a bath and dressing room is at- 
tached to each suite of chambers or cells. 

6.30 A. M. Second Bell. ‘The Brothers 
will assemble in the refectory for coffee and 
hot rolls. 

A.M. Third Bell. The Brothers will 
repair to their severally allotted apartments, 
and begin the labors of the day. 

9 A.M. Fourth Bell. Breakfast in the 
refectory; after breakfast, cigarettes and so- 
cial intercourse, in which all will freely join. 

11 A. M. Fifth Bell. ‘Vhe duties and 
labors of the day will be resumed in the 
same manner as at the ringing of the third 
bell. 

2p.M.  Sexth Bell, A light refreshment 
in the refectory, or upon the lawn, or in the 
cloister, or elsewhere, as the case may be, 
to be partaken of informally by all the 
Brotherhood. 

2.30 p. Seventh Bell. Siesta. Each 
Brother will repair to his own apartments and 
meditate for a season, after which a brief 
sleep is recommended. 

4.30 pM. Pell. Recreation. Lawn 
tennis, bowls, base-ball, cricket or lacrosse, 
gymnastic exercises, boating upon the lake, 
or a trot over the private course connected 
with the stables at St. Aidenn-down-Dale, 
after which a plunge bath, and finally dinner 
toilet. 
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7p.M. Minth Bell. Dinner in the re- 
fectory, with music and other pleasing ac- 
companiments. After dinner, billiards, ete. 

10 P.M. Zenth Bell. The Brothers of the 
Lily and the Rose will retire promptly, and 
twenty minutes later the gas will be extin- 
guished throughout the house. 

The above Rule of Life must be observed 
to the letter, and will be broken on pain of 
penance; a third offense warrants excom- 
munication; sickness alone, and the indul- 
gence of the Superior, relieves a Brother from 
these imperative duties. | 

The pastoral was addressed to Hyacinth, 
the incorrigible humorist, whose - satirical 
couplets wound friend and foe alike; who, 
having exhausted the resources of a town,of 
three hundred thousand inhabitants, is still 
not so old by half as his years ; who, with 
a brace of lenses balanced upon his nose, 
was never yet known to bring an article of 
furniture within focus, but plunges obliquely 
through space, and heedless alike of conse- 
quences and gravitation, smiles triumphantly 
from the debris of a drawing-room; Hya- 
cinth, the flower and the thorn of Bohemia. 

And to Alexis, he of unfailing fellowship, 
steadfast in love, steadfast in hate, with a 
host of diverging talents, any one of which, 
had it been the sole talent, would have been 
sufficient to distinguish him in its develop- 
ment ; Alexis, who writes plays, and can 


‘play them better than most of those who 


play at them; who is slow to begin, having 
all the moods of genius, but once begun, he 
is ready and willing, and toils steadily until 
the end is accomplished. 

To Lyeidas, lighter than the thistle-down 
when the wind takes it; a will-o’-the-wisp, 
who beckons and bewilders in a night revel, 
yet whose serious side—and it is a very 
serious One—is not only little known, but 
less suspected; in the song, the dance, and 
all the arts, ever vivacious, and with a due 
appreciation of those venerable platitudes, 
the true, the beautiful, and the good— 
Lycidas is welcome. 

And to Felix, fleshy and fair, with a boy’s 
big heart, worn upon a sleeve that is not 
without a souvenir of the palette and the 
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hasty brush ; the most jovial of companions 
in good weather, the most lugubrious when 
the wind is foul; yet with something mirth- 
ful in his melancholy—he also seeming to 
see the comic side of it—and like a boy 
easily moved to laughter, when his heart was 
but a moment before heavier than lead. 

To Crispus, he of the huge mustaches, 
curled like ram’s horns; whose art life abroad 
has drained his veins of whatever American 
blood originally coursed through them; a 
great stretcher of canvases, who paints whole 
galleries of pictures in his imagination, and 
exhibits a few of them at long intervals; 
one who, with wealth at his command, 
would be the most generous host in the 
world, and who seldom if ever realizes that 
he is not the possessor of millions. 

And to Lubin, bland, sweet-voiced, well- 
groomed, with as much taste and as little 
tact as a woman; with a_ splendid talent, 
which he would have smothered within him- 
self had his wiser friends not taken him by 
the ears and shamed it out of him. 

To Cyril, also,a musical phenomenon; 
enthusiastic, ingenuous, and having an ex- 
pression of countenance which women call 
“angelic” —a face set to music. Cyril is the 
pedestal on which the talent of Lubin has 
taken shape; but each is independent of the 
other, though both are necessary to the Broth- 
erhood. 

And to Adonais, who has eyes that plead 
like the eyes of a fawn; spoiled past re- 
demption is Adonais, and spoiled by the 
very ones who are most conscious of his 
weaknesses, and who wish him well without 
knowing how to do him good. Adonais 
shall ornament the establishment, and while 
the workers are at the desk, the easel, or 
the organ, he shall do the picturesque rustic 
under vine and fig-tree. 

O, why are they not allhere? Everything 
is in readiness, even to the allotment of 
the several apartments. ‘The great gate has 
been sealed up; it is never opened now until 
the bell summons a cyclops, who has an eye 
single to the glory of St. Aidenn-down-Dale ; 
when this huge porter has slid aside the 
smallest possible wicket and surveyed the 
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worldly one who seeks admission, if it be the 
butcher or the baker, or any one necessary to 
us, the same enters or transacts his business 
through the medium of the wicket. If it be 
a stranger, then I am summoned to inquire 
into his case—and thus are we proof against 
objectionable intrusions. ... . The bell 
has just been peremptorily rung. I listen 
with my heart in my throat; the down train 
must have reached the neighboring station 
some time since. ... . I am called away ; 
the cyclops is in a quandary, and flies to me 
with more haste than is seemly in one who 
stands sentinel at the gates of this earthly 
Paradise. . .... To resume: I approached 
the wicket, which had been discreetly closed ; 
some one without was attempting to scale 
the barrier. I opened the wicket stealthily. 
I saw the toes of a pair of boots and the 
skirts of an ulster. Once more the bell was 
impetuously jangled; I called aloud ; bang 
went something, or somebody, allof a sudden, 
into the dust on the highway. I looked down 
upon a face flushed with excitement, upon a 
pair of eyeglasses somewhat deranged, upon 
a nose astonishingly foreshortened. Enough! 
The gate flew open upon the wreck of a 
supplicating novice, who thus began his ex- 
periences at St. Aidenn. A coachman whose 
countenance was not familiar to me, but who 
was evidently a man of the world, departed 
with alacrity and a suppressed smile. With 
the aid of the astonished cyclops the cher- 
ished ruin at my feet was carefully restored : 
it was Hyacinth, alone, first come though last 
expected, and a little the worse for wear. 


IV. 


We are all here ; all who were summoned, 
as well as two or three agreeable young fel- 
lows, satellites of Adonais, who are received 
as lay brothers ; they pass the working hours 
in the garden or the wood, and are, on the 
whole, not unreasonable additions to the 
community. 

Thus far there has been no serious viola- 
tion of the Rule—nothing, in fact, that might 
not be anticipated in the first week of a 
novitiate. It is true the brothers are not al- 
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ways in the refectory upon the ringing of 
the second bell ; that some of them are loath 
to leave the billiard-room at the tenth bell, 
and that Adonais has, unwittingly I trust, 
slain one of the General’s pet deer, and the 
groom complains of the heated condition of 
a certain mare, the ornament of the stud, 
whose record is the pride of the proprietor; 
but in the privacy of the boudoir, which is 
now known as the confessional, I have ad- 
ministered a mild rebuke, and I trust that a 
repetition of these offenses. will not occur. 
Meanwhile, on the other hand, the artists 
are busy in the gallery, where famous speci- 
mens of the best modern schools, admirably 


hung, inspire them with uncommon enthu- 


siasm. Alexis is already at work upon a new 
drama; Hyacinth convulses himself over a 
satire which will no doubt presently sell a 
special edition of the weekly to which he 
contributes ; Lubin and Cyril are diligently 
rehearsing the score of “ Carmen”; while 
Adonais and his followers divert themselves 
with camp life among the oaks ; the frequent 
discharge of ammunition assures me that 
they are not idle, and in the intervals of si- 
lence they are doubtless absorbed in the con- 
templation of the rod and line, for the lake, 
though small, offers superior piscatorial at- 
tractions. 

As for our habit, it is extremely attractive ; 
the simplicity of garb affected by Alexis ts 
set off by the elaborate wardrobe which 
Lubin displays—a wardrobe doubtless shared 
with Cyril, for these melodious Brothers are 
the most decorative members of the com- 
munity. Adonais might, if he chose, rival 
them, but his partiality to out-of-door ex- 
ercises, the vignettes of camp life which 
illustrate his sentiments, together with the 
gambols of his sometimes boisterous com- 
panions, have played havoc with the sous/ane 
of baby-blue and a cowl of cardinal satin. 
All the Brothers have adopted the dang 
without a murmur, but not one will submit 
to the tonsure nor sacrifice beard, or even 
the feeblest of mustaches. Verily, we are 
conceived in vanity, and I suspect that there 
is a conscious dignity or pathos in our dying 
speech. | 
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It has become necessary to make certain 
concessions in some few cases, and to de- 
part from the Rule of St. Aidenn; as, for 
instance, Crispus, a figure painter, is inces- 
santly clamoring for sitters; as these are 
Brothers, they must, of course, be relieved 
from their regular duties. Adonais and his 
figurantes work well into backgrounds, but 
the principals must be sought for at their 
desks.and easels. 

Felix does much of his work out of doors, 
and his portly figure, well cassocked and 
girded about the loins with a length of cable, 
may be seen any morning tramping sturdily 
toward the lake, with knapsack, sunshade, 
and camp-stool on shoulder and in either 
hand. He spends a portion of his recreation 
hours in the study of sunset and twilight 
effects, and is always the first to rise in the 
morning. 

Lycidas, poor boy, of all the Brotherhood, 
seems most prone to listlessness; but there 
is enough to amuse him in the library and 
the music-room, and I have advised his. 
studying several vo/es in comic opera and 
travesty, against the day when fate shall lodge 
him permanently in the profession. 

Doubtless the symptoms of exxui which 
are beginning to discover themselves are due 
to the strict seclusion which has thus far 
been observed within the gates of St. Aidenn- 
down-Dale. We have cut acquaintance 
with the postman; the great bell no longer 
rings an alarm, for guests are uninvited and 
unknown of us; and all the necessary traffic 
of the domestics ts quietly and unobtrusively 
conducted at a small side gate, which is in 
mysterious communication with the kitchen. 

We know nothing—literally nothing—of 
what is transpiring in the outer world: I re- 
joice in this respite, but I do not forget 
that there are those who are unable to 
shuffle off this mortal coil as readily as I 
can, and to die to the world as easily. For 
their sakes I have resolved to open an avenue 
of communication with terrestrial affairs—a 
perfectly safe one—and there shall be a 
break in our Lily and Rose calendar once 
in seven days; I will, without delay, com- 
municate with the Reverend Pinkie White 
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rector of St. Thingamy’s. He is young, he 
is zesthetic, he is not without eloquence, and 


he is, moreover, a little high. It was he who 


_ lit tapers upon the altar, and excluded 
females from the choir; the bishop blew out 
the candles and blew up Pinkie, but the 
boy sopranos still delight one of the most 
elegant and reserved congregations in town. 

Perhaps this most edifying young prelatist 
can visit us once a week; he shall, if he sees 
fit, read the service in one of the reception 
rooms, which will thereafter be known as the 
oratory. He will be able to tell us what is 
transpiring in the best circles, and will also 
take to our friends in town the very latest 
rumors concerning hes at St. Aidenn- 
down-Dale. His advent will be a red-letter 
day in the community, and will revive the 
novelty of our experience here, and will no 
doubt reconcile the oblates; I have already 
informed them that the first month at St. 
Aidenn is to be known as the Ordeal; if, at 
the expiration of that period, any one still 
lusts after the flesh, he shall be permitted 
to withdraw from us without dishonor. 

They assure me, as a body, that the life 
is all they can desire; that the atmosphere 
of the house is exquisite and elevating; that 
they have never been more at peace with 
the world and with themselves—and yet 
they yawn, and at times yawn audibly! Will 
they never realize that nothing is permanent 
if there be not method in it, and that rou- 
tine is the salvation of the race? 

I must write at once to Pinkie. 


A letter was dispatched to the Reverend 
Pinkie White, rector of St. Thingamy’s— 
the date of it I hardly know, for with us all 
times and seasons are alike. ‘That letter, 
the first to leave St. Aidenn since my pas- 
toral, brought the rector to us on the Mon- 
day following the receipt of it. He was 
radiant with enthusiasm; he even brought 
his surplice with him; and it being early in 
the day—tor he came by the first train—we 
transformed a beautiful retiring-room into a 
bower of lilies, and he read with consider- 
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able sentiment the Morning Prayer. It was 
at his suggestion that the room was set apart 
for a weekly service, and a parlor organ 
moved into it. Lubin and Lycidas, accom- 
panied by Cyril, rendered the Psalms in 
magnificent style—the Venite, Te Deum, and 
Benedictus, not omitting the Benedicite, 
Omnia opera, and the Jubilate Deo, for the 
boys were in splendid voice and sang with 
much taste and expression. It is a pity 
there were not more present to hear us, and 
to see us also, for Pinkie whispered to me 
after prayers, that the general effect was 
quite medieval; I can readily believe it, for 
the whole Brotherhood was _ picturesquely 
disposed in the oratory, their robes appear- 
ing to the best advantage. 

In the afternoon we surveyed the house 
and grounds, and having dined heartily re- 
paired to billiards, for Pinkie spent the 
night with us; to this was added a very 
choice selection of music. 

The Rector is full of wonderful projects 
concerning our future. He promises to come 
to us regularly once a week; says that he 
feels like joining the Order, but in that case 
would suggest some changes in the Rule; for 
instance, he thinks that we should fast on 
Fridays and vigils, and we will hereafter. 
Meat shall not come into the house on these 
days, and for desserts we will confine our- 
selves to whipped cream and champagne- 
sponges. 

The Rector recommends rum omelets as 
an excellent substitute for meats, and has 
promised to arrange for the shipment hither 
of a double portion of eastern oysters, boni- 
toes, and Tahoe trout on all fasts; he will 
also keep us informed as to which days are 
fast days and vigils of feasts, etc. 

He wishes to interest us in St. Thingamy’s; 
thinks we may, after a fashion, become a 
kind of dependency, to be known as being 
under the patronage of St. Thingamy. He 
will consult with the Bishop about this. He 


also proposes that we as a Brotherhood con- 
tribute toward the success of a worthy char- 
ity he has now in hand: the artists to donate 
pictures, the poets to read poems, the musi- 
clans to render music, and all of the cowled 
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Brotherhood to be present on the opening 
night of his bazaar. Only the very best peo- 
ple will be admitted, and these by card, so 
that the affair will be extremely select. We 
might, he thinks, appear among the /ad/eaux, 
in a series of living pictures, illustrating 
phases of life at St. Aidenn. I must con- 
fess that I don’t like the idea, and I much 


prefer that the Brothers hear nothing of it. — 


. . . . Again the Rector has been with us. 
He seemed less jubilant than on his former 
visit ; he even cut short the Morning Prayer, 
and returned to town the same day. The 
Bishop, it seems, does not approve of making 
of St. Aidenn a religious house. His Grace 
does not object to the tableaux; on the con- 
trary, he presents his compliments to the 
Brothers of the Lily and the Rose, and is much 
gratified to find that in this day and genera- 
tion there are those whose love of art for 
art’s sake is superior to the baser consid- 
erations of life. Weare much flattered at 
finding favor in the eyes of so sumptuous a 
personage. 

And now our life is like a song; we have 
‘fitted ourselves into the nooks and corners 
of the place; each has his separate niche, 
and all are in the sweetest harmony. 

. ... The Rector failed us this week. I 
fear he is ill. ‘The oratory was superbly dec- 
orated in anticipation of his arrival ; as usual, 
all house rules were suspended on the occa- 
sion; but when he came not, somehow or 
other we all drifted back into the daily rou- 
tine, and the disappointment was soon for- 
gotten. 

... . Still no news from town—none at 
- least since Pinkie White’s last visitation. We 
seem to get on just as well without him, and 
perhaps better; he unsettled us for a day at 
least. It is astonishing that the wives of 
some of the Brothers don’t marvel at the si- 
lence of their lords. Perhaps they do; but 
what of it, so long as we are not molested? 

If the worse comes to worst, these faithful 
followers shall find shelter under my roof, 
and I will stand between them and adversity, 
prepared to defend our threshold to the 
death. I! Philemon! Superior of the 
Brothers of the Lily and the Rose! By the 
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by, we carry branches about with us now— 
rose branches, evergreen boughs, or lily- 
wands—~after the manner of the saints and 
martyrs ; it was Pinkie White’s idea, but we 
had all thought of it without having the 
courage to propose it or to set the example. 
be ‘possible that I have at last 
achieved the dream of my life ? 


VI. 
ST. AIDENN-DOWN-DALE, 
July—probably (?). 

We take no note of time. The month of 
the Ordeal is over, and as yet not one of 
the Brothers has expressed a desire to with- 
draw from the community. The Reverend 
Pinkie White alone is no longer an associate; 
we do not hear from him, and know not~ 
why he has abandoned us, unless it be that 
the Bishop has prohibited his weekly visita- 
tion. 

The Rule is still observed ; that is to say, 
it is observed by the majority ; a few of the 
younger Brothers are growing lax, and among 
these Adonais is chief. Reproof is nothing. 
Penance is nothing. Only the other day, 
when Adonais refused to rise for coffee, I 
forbade him to appear at the nine-o’clock 
breakfast—a highly enjoyable meal—and 
thus hoped to effectually express my disap- 
proval of his conduct. He did not appear, 
and somewhat later, fearing that he might 
attribute his banishment to. anger on my 
part, I visited him in his chambers. ‘There 
lay the disgraceful lad, propped up among 
pillows on his couch; by his side was a 
a table covered with the remains of 
an extravagant repast; between his lips a 
very choice cigar; at his feet the neo- 
phytes who adore him, and each with a 
glass of dry wine poised in his hand; evi- 
dently the servants at St. Aidenn are not 
proof against the gold that charms the world. 
I said nothing: there was nothing to be 
said ; silence is usually more weighty than 
the vocabulary of a termagant. 

It was not long, however, before a pro- 
cession of these frail Brothers sought par- 
don at my knee, and they were forgiven. 
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Hyacinth has grown languid, and degen- 
erated into a mere punster; Lycidas—but 
why do I brood over the trifles that have of 
late annoyed me to a ridiculous degree? 
One Rule is still enforced: the gas is ex- 
tinguished throughout the house at twenty 
minutes past ten P.M... .. 

A few hours since we were all startled by 
the ringing of the gate-bell—such a sound 
has become almost phenomenal in these 
quiet days; I thought of Pinkie returning 
to his forsaken fold. No; it was not he. 
Summoned to the wicket by the cyclops, I 
was followed by the Brothers, who, like my- 
self, were filled with curiosity. I saw standing 
without a forlorn fellow, whose dusty boots 
and dejected aspect confused me for a mo- 
ment; but the face, and when our eyes met 
the pitiful and confiding voice, supplicating 
me—what could I| do for an old friend but 
admit him ? 

Evidently another wife was taking her 
semi-annual vacation; for to the town-bred 
American lady this respite seems almost a 
necessity. 

The gate swung open: one who shall be 
known as Festus entered; he was received 
with a wild shriek of joy, and the next mo- 
ment, In the mad embraces of the Brother- 
hood, all went, spinning like frantic dervishes 
upon the lawn. ‘The ballet of welcome 
with which he was received was worthier of 
the Boullier of Paris than of St. Aidenn- 
down- ale. | 

Festus is with us most unexpectedly; he 
brings news of the world, most of which is 
imparted with great rapidity, emphasized by 
frequent explosive ejaculations, and at times 
there is no little secrecy. Being here, he 
may abide with us; his chambers are in 
readiness, the Rule has been expounded to 
him, and nothing remains but for us, one 
and all, to subdue this worldly Brother, and 
to lead him in those paths of peace where 
our feet have passed so pleasantly. 

The tenth bell has rung: I will bid the 
Brotherhood good night, and repair to the 
gas-meter—discipline must be observed. ... . 

The house is like a tomb—so dark, so 
still! Firmness is necessary where the re- 
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laxing of a muscle may cause the dismem- 
berment of an entire body. I am therefore 


At one o’clock a. M. I was awakened 
from a deep sleep by a chorus that rang out 
upon the night air in stirring discord. I 
listened ; I explored the premises in alarm. 
At last I found a clew; a ray of light pro- 
ceeding from the wine-vaults drew me to 
that quarter. The vaults were dimly lighted ; 
the gardener, who is in turn a night-watch- 
man, must have been deprived of his lan- 
tern. 

There they all were, the Brothers of the 
Lily and the Rose, robed in the brief gar- 
ments of the night, and the wine flowing 
freely. The merry jest went round, the cups 
clashed, and the echoes reiterated the refrain 
of a bacchanal, in the dim vault filled with 
revelers—and the wine flowing freely. It 
was a weird scene. 

It was Brother Festus’s first night at St. 
Aidenn: I discreetly withdrew. 


VIL. 


Brother Festus has been with us somewhat 
less than a week, yet I know not if a Rule of 
the house remains unbroken. He will drive 
you to the wall with provocations, and then, 
discovering your annoyance, fall upon your 
neck and mingle his tears with your beard. 
No one has a more lively appreciation of the 
charms of this idyllic life; all he desires is 
to remodel it entirely—for they do these 
things better in France. : 

The Brothers played at lawn tennis this 
afternoon, clad in simple bathing-suits; it 
was a happy thought of Festus’s; for, on the 
whole, why should they not do so? How is 
it any more indelicate in a man to parade 
his natural outline upon the sod than upon 
the sand? Why may he not with equal prq- 
priety, so long as a spectator is as clear 
visioned in the one spot as in the other, 
pose in a drawing-room, with his figure, if he 
have one, set off to advantage in a seamless 
male-jersey, such a garment as is affected by 
well-proportioned youths at watering places. 
The popular gymnasts and the chorus of the 
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opera comique have accustomed the eye to 
lines of beauty: Brother Festus was right; 
the bathing-suit is the proper suit for lawn 
tennis; I applaud his innovation. 

Brother Festus suggests that Adonais, and 
the neophytes who hover about him with 
rifle and rod, don Comanche war costume, 
paint, fez.thers, and all; he has even presumed 
to address a letter, without my knowledge, to 
a friend in the city, desiring that the bulk of 
artistic bric-a-brac, which is the chief attrac- 
tion in his studio, be at once forwarded to 
him at St. Aidenn-down-Dale. Fortunately 
the sheriff stands, for the time being, between 
him and his dearest hopes, and we are spared 
an extravagant display which in my humble 
opinion would have been little short of out- 
right caricature. 

In spite of his frivolity, and a worldly air 
which the new-comer seems unable to rid 
himself of, Brother Festus has, with electrical 
rapidity, dashed off a spirited picture, the 
subject of which was suggested by our 
present experience—a picture so full of senti- 
ment that one would imagine the artist to 
be the most devout solitary of us all. It is 
a large canvas aglow with color, poetic in 
conception, and exquisite in detail. The 
enthusiasm of his brother artists is boundless, 
and he has projected a series of similar 
productions to illustrate various phases in 
our unique life: my only fear is that his 
frenzy may ultimately work to our distraction, 
for it has become necessary to permit him 
to break his fast in the art gallery where he 
has established himself, and reflectors have 
been introduced there in order that his great 
work may grow under his enchanted brush 
by night as well as by day. 

If only Hyacinth were but a tenth part 
as diligent! He has completed a satire, 
fragments of which he recites to us at inter- 
vals, and always with so much mirth that 
the fun of it is considerably increased: 
beyond this he does little else than shatter 
the household goods; indeed one can track 
him from room to room by the _ blazed 
furniture that strews his trail; withal, he is 
the life of St. Aidenn. 

Alexis meditates a new drama, Felix mul- 
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tiplies his studies, Crispus is ailing, and 
Lycidas yawns overmuch; but Lubin and 
Cyril are dutiful, and now have ‘*‘Carmen,” 
and not “Carmen” only, at the tip-ends of 
tongue and finger. How blessed our lot! 

.... Alas! Festus has declared at table, 
in the presence of the Brotherhood, that all 
that is necessary to perfect the Rule of 
the Order is the inauguration of a Ladies’ 
Day! There were those who agreed with 
him when he said it, and he is evidently 
possessed of a spirit of proselytism, - for, 
though I have assured the Brethren that the 
question of a Ladies’ Day is a heresy ‘un- 
dreamed of ina monastery, and that our 
life is more or less monastical, I have re- 
ceived from the hands of one of the servants 
a Round Robin signed by each individual 
Brother, and imploring that I at once ap- 
point a day when the sweethearts and wives, 
the mothers and sisters, of the community 
may enter St. Aidenn, and see with their 
own eyes how sweet a thing it is for Brethren 
to dwell in one : the document is elaborately 
decorated ; the muses seem to have con- 
spired against me, but I still oppose most 
rigorously this dangerous precedent. 

In great perplexity, for the Brothers are 
well nigh mutinous, I resolve to begin a 
retreat; during this season of absolute 
seclusion, I will well consider the matter. 
To-night I bid the Brotherhood adieu, and 
do not hope tosee their faces for three whole 
days. May the spirit which inspires me 
watch over these extremely clever but some- 
what wayward youths during my self-im- 
posed imprisonment, and when I once again 
return to them, may all the clouds that 
lower upon our house have found Christian 
burial forever in the deep bosom of oblivion’s 
sea. 


VIIL. 


IN THE TOWER. 
It is a leafy and square tower that over- 
tops all the gables of St. Aidenn; a steep 
Stair leads one to it through a trap in the 


floor; enter and let the trap fall, and all 


communication with the house is suspended; 
in case of necessity, however, help may be 
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summoned by the aid of an electrical bell 
concealed in a corner of the chamber. 

Here is my cot, a primitive one brought 
hither for the occasion, my table, my camp- 
stool, and my book. A frugal repast is 
furnished at appointed hours, but no one 
presumes to approach me, save only the 
one chosen servant, and his privileges cease 
with the monosyllabic reply to such inter- 
rogations as I may choose to utter. 

Over the walls I have written that beloved 
monkish legend embodying the sum and 
substance of a life’s experience, the final 
verdict of the world-weary : 


Beata Solitudo, 
O, Sola Beatitudo.% 


Looking from the windows on the four 
sides of my retreat, the eye pauses not till it 
has climbed the farthest hill-tops, and all the 
foreground is obscured by the green mist 
of woodland and vineyard. Silence and solli- 
tude are my hand-maidens. No sound dis- 
turbs me save the éoom of some belated 
bee, as he falls like a spent bullet slant- 


wise toward the hive; and often I sit watch- 


ing the curved flight of the swallow while 
— the dusk with shrill, passionless 
ISses. 


QO, blessed solitude! , solitary blessing! 
Never so blessed as when voluntary, when 
one knows that the veil that shuts him out 
from all the world may be rent in twain at 
his pleasure. ... . 

The days are passing; the hours fly or lag 
according to my mood. Thus far I have 
held no communication with the Brother- 
hood, and therefore have no knowledge of 
affairs mundane; to-morrow I descend to 
them glowing with fresh enthusiasm, and fill- 
ed with a spiritual peace that seems literally 
to radiate from my heart and visibly influence 
my surroundings. If only the Brothers will 
subject themselves to this beneficent ordeal, 
and each in turn consult the quiet of the 


How calm the day is! The air scarcely 


stirs, and a long cloud of dust that rises from 
the highway now hangs like a golden haze 
above the tree-tops ; a flock probably, driven 
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forth in search of greener pastures, occasions 
the unusual commotion. ... . And now a 
bell rings violently; it is almost the first ter- 
restrial sound that has come to my ear these 
three days past, for bee and bird voices are 
surely celestial. I have often associated 
sound with color; all sound has its counter- 
part in color; for instance, the notes of that 
bell were of the ‘brightest orange, and as 
they reverberated, they were tinged with vio- 
let, which at last faded into purple, and so 
became a part of the landscape, absorbed 
by it; for the key note of the landscape is 
purple.’ 

The bell is again vigorously agitated ; I 
fancy that in sound it resembles the bell at 
the great gate, but this must be a delusion; 
indeed, it is so long since I have heard that 
bell ring, I have well nigh forgotten how it 
sounds. .... 

There is certainly a commotion below; 
thrice I have summoned a servant, and as 
yet no one appears. Not long ago I heard 
a volley of musketry, which was followed by 
an unmistakable round of cheers; the af- 
frighted birds rushed out of the grove, and 
a thin film of smoke was wafted up from the 
lawn ; something very unusual is occurring ! 

. I have raised the trap-door, and 
from below comes the murmur of many 
voices mingled with the sensuous refrain of 
a waltz; that musical mechanic, the orches- 
trion, is hard at work in the art gallery, 
and yet it is not the recreation hour. | 
will sleep if possible, praying that the horri- 
ble day-dream may be dispelled. .... I 
cannot sleep; I will go cautiously below, 
for I feel it my duty to look into this matter. 

.... Enough! As I descended I found 
the atmosphere impregnated with patchouly ; 
the impalpable aroma of the sex permeated 
every portion of the building; from the up- 
per gallery in the great hall I looked down 
upon a surprising spectacle ; ladies, young 
ladies, beautiful girls in bewitching toilets, 
were being ministered to by the Brothers of 
the Lily and the Rose. ‘They reclined like 
odalisgues upon the divans in the smoking- 
room, and some were indulging in the ciga- 
rette ; refreshments were served at intervals 
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by the fleet-footed novices, whose robes flut- 
tered about their heels ; the waltz continued 
without intermission, for the orchestrion Is as 
tireless as any terpsichorean miss in_ her 
teens. 

There. was gambling upon the green, 
tennis in long clothes, the Brothers in gayest 
attire doing the honors bravely; there was 
revel and riot everywhere—this was evidently 
one of those horticultural monstrosities 
known in society as garden parties; but 
whence came it, and whither did it tend? 

I heard frequent inquiries as to the where- 
abouts of Philemon, and my heart quaked ; 


the hour was charming enough, but the 


thought of treachery in the Brotherhood, and 
this uncompromising revolt, robbed it of all 
joy for me. 

Shortly I was discovered and hailed with 
acclamation, and at. that moment turned 
and incontinently fled; they pursued me 
hotly, the nympks and satyrs; the hall rang 
with shrieking laughter ; in dismay I escaped, 
not to the tower, which might easily have 
been taken by storm, but to a small apart- 
ment among the gables, of which the Brothers 
have no knowledge, and here, locked in and 
deaf to all entreaties, I was secure. 


IX. 


Like summer gusts the riot swept through 
the house ; adventurous feet came once or 
twice very near to my door, but I was saved 
from any disagreeable exhibition of my wrath, 
though I failed not to nurse it into a fever- 
heat. | 

The dusk came, and the night and the ma- 
jestical dawn, when at last hunger drove me 
out of my hiding place. The house was 
like atomb—-like a tomb that has been rifled, 
the body borne away, and the wreck of fu- 
nereal ornaments left strewn about. The 
doors of the chambers stood open; not one 
of the beds had been disturbed during the 
night, and not a soul was visible on the 
premises. ‘The truth gradually dawned upon 
me: I was alone at St. Aidenn-down-Dale! 

In vain I summoned the servants; un- 
faithful like the others, they had deserted 
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me; there was nothing but confusion and 
wine-lees left to tell the tale. Once more I 
have returned to the tower, that I may, if 
possible, forget the horrors of the past few 
hours, and compose my soul in peace. . .. . 

The face of a man-servant just now rose 
to the surface through the trap ; it was purple 
and apologetic. | dispatched the penitent 
in search of Brigida; she must return at 
once. 

.... I have neither the heart nor the 
stomach to descend into St. Aidenn again. 
My meals are brought hither when called for, 
but I pass much of my time in chewing 
the cud of regret... . . 

At last a message from Brigida, who 
desires to consult me on business; every- 


_thing being in readiness, will I kindly dine 


below? I will! Presto! a veritable 
and complete restoration; were the good 
General—whom God reward—to return this 
moment, he would find the establishment 
precisely as he left it, save only the wine- 
cellar, the stock in which has noticeably 
depreciated. The wise housekeeper, without 
consulting me, has had in a cabinet-maker, 
whose skill soon covered the tracks of the 
erratic Hyacinth. O, Hyacinth! Hyacinth! 
thou that slayest the prophets, and hast es- 
tablished a system of inappropriate punning 
that spreadeth like a pestilence, may I have 
the happiness. to know thee when thou 
comest of age twixt gray hairs and slippers, 
for thou wilt still have enough of youth 
aflame in thy heart to light thee gloriously 
to the grave. 

The flight of the Brotherhood must have 
been unpremeditated, for Brigida has shown 
me the robes of the Order hung in a roomy 
press; while a closet is filled with easels, 
canvases, and palettes, on the latter of which 
the paint has stiffened in little cones. An 
inventory reveals the following results of the 
art-life at St. Aidenn: One large picture, 
completed almost within the hour, the fruit 
of the hot-house inspiration which well nigh 
consumed Festus upon his arrival; it is not 
likely that he would have achieved anything 
else had he tarried a whole year with us. A 
dozen excellent beginnings, all good impulses 
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as far as the impulse went, but none of them 
sufficiently worked up to be of much interest 
to any save the author of them—they are 
already completed in his eye; likewise a 
capital two-hour sketch of the head of the 
Superior: and so much for the brush of 
Crispus. Five and thirty graphic studies of 
wood and lake and lawn, at sunrise or high 
noon, sunset-or twilight, each wanting but 
a little detail to carry it beyond that invisible 
line which may be said to divide the finished 
from the unfinished picture: and all these 
from the portable easel of the fair and frolic- 
some Felix. 

Even the score of “Carmen” is in the 
music-room, while the rods and rifles of the 
apostles of the chase stand grimly in the por- 
ter’slodge. Everything goes hence to-mor- 
row, and will, I trust, arrive in due season at 
the various addresses of the deserters. . . . . 

Once more at twilight in the tower retreat ; 
alone with melancholy, I lean from the open 
window and drink in the balm of summer. 

O, Beata Solitudo; 
O, Sola Beatitudo! 

Do not mock me, ye holy Brotherhood 
whose vows are irrevocable, for my heart 
fainteth! 

Shadows close in about me; a mellow 
star is glowing above the hill-top; I hear the 
complaint of the night-owl, and the trill of 
a myriad crickets, and start on a sudden 
for my cheek was fanned bya rayless meteor. 
Listen! ‘tis the /reu-/rou of the swallow’s 
wing cleaving the dark air with swift saber- 
strokes. 

X. 


THE Eyrie, Midsummer 


Fold upon fold of sea-fog tainted «by 


streams of smoke; cypresses, and the sem-» 
blance of sunset, and all the riot of labor» 


vainly striving to quiet itself as the night 
creeps over the land. Home again, and, on 
the whole, rather glad of it. 

How easily it was all made clear to me 
when a letter—a belated letter—came at 
last to hand in Downdale. It seems that 


Festus wrote home, forgetful of the Rule; it 
was the wife 


of Festus, and the wives of 
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others, who, returning from their outing, cov- 
eted the society of their lords. The lords, 
doubtless, would have given due notice, and 
the Brotherhood, owing to circumstances, 
etc., might easily and without scandal have 
disbanded. It seems this was the sentiment 
at St. Aidenn, and it grew and grew during 
my somewhat protracted retreat. 

One day, the fairest of the season, there 
came a strong pull and a long pull at the 
great gate bell. When curiosity and con- 
servatism meet, the former is very apt to get 
the upper hand. ‘The Brothers of the Lily 
and the Rose peered in turn through the 
wicket, and lo! a troop of fair women, gayly 
dressed, imploring hospitality. Of course 
this was not long denied them; they entered 
on tiptoe, under mild protest; they feasted, 
they flirted, they danced themselves into a 
spirit of reckless bravado, and it was then 
that they discovered me and gave me chase. 

Disgusted at my escape, they in turn 
grew wroth; then each affronted wife seized 
her mate; their example was followed by 
the sweethearts, and the result was that the 
Brothers, taken by storm, were led away cap- 
tive. 

They may or they may not have offered 
reasonable resistance; but, at any rate, the 
rape of St. Aidenn was accomplished, and 
the precipitation of the climax prevented an 
immediate explanation ; this came later by 
letter, and was entirely satisfactory. 

Then followed a dispatch from the Gen- 
eral; business compelled his immediate re- 
turn—the affluent are too often slaves; al- 
most before I realized the situation he was 
home again, and apparently rejoiced at being 
there. 

A history of the Brotherhood, some- 
what embellished over a bottle of Burgundy, 
enraptured him; he wished he had been 
with us; was bound to have all the boys 
down for a week or two, meanwhile sending 
liberal stores of delectable fluids to the studios 
intown, where the Brothers met to enjoythem. 

The General is not without his souvenirs 
of the Brotherhood; the solitary effort which 
distinguished Festus at Downdale now hangs 
in that hospitable mansion; a pair of capi- 
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tal studies by Felix flank it, and over the 
center piece is the bust portrait of Philemon, 
which does Crispus no discredit, as all are 
free to confess; and it is thus that the 
Brotherhood is remembered in the scene of 
its triumph and defeat. 

lefeat? Nothing that has once matured 
can be said to have suffered defeat. We 
had reached maturity; sooner or later St. 
Aidenn-down-Dale must have declined, for it 
is the destiny of all human institutions, and 
I hold that sudden and brilliant collapse is 
preferable to slow decay. 

Already some of the novices shuddered 
slightly when they recalled utterances which 
were popular in the club-rooms, and evident- 
ly did not cherish the hope of being classed 
among the worshipers of simpering asceticism. 
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All was for the best, doubtless, and the 
Eyrie is dearer to me since our late estrange- 
ment : moreover, the vanities of life seem to 
have acquired some piquancy since last they 
courted me and curdled my blood. This 
very night thére will bea joyful reunion ina 
private room up town, and there, while the 
harp and viol are more or less harmoni- 
ously involved, we will discuss delicious 
viands until all hours, and wash them down 
with liberal potations selected expressly for 
the occasion by the General himself, who 
does us the honor to join us. 

Who would have dreamed it a few days 
since? Certainly not I, for the responsibili- 
ties of a Superior are onerous, and I had 
thought never to dance again after tabor 
and pipe. 

Charles Warren Stoddard. 


TO MICHAEL ANGELO, BLIND, 


O MicHart ANGELO, the blind! when life - 

Had shut the coruscations of the light 

From thy smit eyes, adazed for beauty’s sight, 
How teemed thy soul ’mid Nature’s darkened strife. 


Thy spirit gaze, with inspiration clear, 
Knew strange delight, as thy skilled touch would trace, 
With fond delay o’er outlined limb and face, 

The shape of the Apollo Belvidere. 


© soul of man! when life has taken away 
The light of joy and brightness of young hope, 
> With faith’s fine sense, from gloom where thou dost grope, 
Trace thou God’s promise of a heavenly day. | 
Amelia Woodward Truesdell. 
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A BIT OF INDIAN FOLK-LORE. 


THE traditions of the various Indian tribes 
throughout British Columbia abound in leg- 
ends, many of them exceedingly interesting in 
their way; but it is not often that the Indians 
are inclined to impart anything concerning 
them to the whites. They seem to wish as a 
rule to keep such matters for their own people; 
and a direct inquiry is in most cases sure to 
defeat its object, for the average Indian is 
very suspicious of attempts on the part of 
the white man to learn anything about his 
religion and faith. Moreover, a fear of 
ridicule, to which the Indian is very sensi- 
tive, prompts him often to conceal carefully 
any exposition of tribal or national customs 
or traditions. However, if one when alone 
with an Indian shows no curiosity as to In- 
dian legends or habits, nor any doubt or dis- 
respect to stories, no matter how improbable 
or absurd, he will find that the native some- 
_ times becomes garrulous with persons in 

whom he reposes confidence, and talks by 
the hour of former times, manners, and cus. 
toms. 

On hunting and fishing trips, when alone 
with an Indian guide or hunter by the warm, 
cheery camp fire, the influence of which 
makes anybody loquacious, or sitting watch- 
ing for game, an opportunity often occurs 
for conversation on such matters between a 
white man and his temporary friend and 
comrade. Very rarely, however, are the 
stories thus gleaned committed to writing, and 
the world at large is no wiser for them. The 
missionaries and other influences are fast 
changing the Indian character, and breaking 
up these old beliefs and memories; and the 
time is not far distant when, at the present 
rate of decrease of the native population, 
there will be no one left to tell the prowess 
of his former chieftains, no bard to sing the 
praises of his tribe, and very few fragments 
sef.the history of the North American In- 
dian=unless we have more Bancrofts, who 
with their time, purses, and energies will 


follow in his wake, and enter into the spirit 
of preserving for future generations the 
annals of these people once so numerous. 
The ideal red man of a Fenimore Cooper 
is no farther from the truth at one extreme 
than the inhuman creation of the dime-novel 
class of writers at the other. The true 
story of these people—as a rule more sinned 
against than sinning—seems likely to be lost 
to those who in the future will have to de- 
pend upon the historian for knowledge con- 
cerning them. ‘The student of the history 
of a lost people will be left to grope in 
amaze, unable to draw cortect deductions 
from such contradictory records. Indeed, 
the reader of the present day, if he has no 
personal knowledge of Indians, is in almost 
as unsatisfactory a condition. 

The following little legend was told to me 
by my hunting chum, Squaw-witch (‘ The 
Sturgeon”), a Harrison River Indian, when 
in one of his communicative moods, while 
we were listening to the music of my hounds 
on the hillside : | 


STA-FEL. 


Immediately above the town of Yale on 
Fraser River begins what is known as “ The 
Big Canon.” Here this immense river 
forces its way through the Cascade and 
Coast ranges, and the entire stream is pent 
up between lofty mountains, whose precipi- 
tous sides begin from the water’s edge and 
tower aloft to the regions of perpetual snow. 
An idea may be had of the narrowness of 
the gorge from the following fact : At Hope, 
fifteen miles below Yale, the river rises, from 
low water in March to the summer freshets in 
June, 26 feet; at Yale it rises 66 feet, while 
at a point in the cafion above Yale it rises 
110 td 120 feet. Whale-boats are about the 
largest-sized crafts that successfully 
navigate the river above Yale, which is the 
head of steam navigation on the lower 
Fraser. In old times, prior to the building 
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of the trunk road to Cariboo gold mines, 
the supplies for the interior were taken up 
by means of boats of this class and large 
Indian canoes. Twelve to fourteen days 
were occupied, with a crew of ten or twelve 
persons, in taking a whale-boat to Lytton— 
or, as it was then known, “The Forks of the 
Thompson”—sixty miles; while the return 
trip was made insix hours. By this a fair esti- 
mate may be had of the strength of the cur- 
rent and the difficulties to be encountered 
while boating on sucha rapid stream. <A 
trip through the cahons by means of the ex- 
cellent wagon road above referred to (and 
soon by the Canadian Pacific Railway), 
which wends its way along the mountain 
sides, is a most enjoyable one, and the vary- 
ing scenery all along the route is of the 
grandest character imaginable. 

Near the foot of “The Big Canon,” alone 
and sentinel-like in the middle of the narrow 
river, towering to a great height above the 
rushing waters which encompass it, stands a 
huge granite rock. ‘This rock ts Sta-eel, the 
“Lot’s wife” of the Yale Indians, a_per- 
petual monument of warning to the Indians, 
and a lasting testimony of the wrath and 
power of the “‘Sochalye Tyhee,” or Chief of 
the Heavens (the name by which the Deity 
is known in the Chinook jargon). 

The Hoch-we-lalp, or Yale Indians, are a 
branch or tribe of the Musqueams, a large 
and powerful nation of Flat-Head Indians 
occupying the lower Fraser. In early times, 
before—and indeed after—the advent of the 
whites, the salmon (all the five varieties pe- 
culiar to the Pacific coast) was to most of 
the Indians of British Columbia as much a 
staple of food as was the buffalo in former 
times to the Indians of the plains. A good 
- salmon year was the precursor of a happy 
and prosperous winter: while the converse 
was followed by a season of much suffering, 
and in many cases actual starvation. Hence 
to propitiate the Deity, and to avoid any 
action or deed by which he might be of- 
fended, was the great care of all the Indians 
in general, but more ‘especially that of the 
chiefs and medicine-men. 

As the salmon season approached, indi- 
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cated in many ways, but more especially by 
the ripening of the salmon berry (Rubus 
Chamemorus), the fishing scaffolds were 
placed in order, nets and spears were made 
and repaired, and general activity pervaded 
the various Indian camps. Word was dis- 
patched from village to village as the run 
reached higher points on the river, and all 
were on the gu/zize to commence the salmon 
harvest. Great emulation existed as to who 
should be the lucky one to catch the first 
salmon of the season at the fishing stations 
belonging to each different tribe or settle- 
ment. ‘These stations vary very much in 
importance and value. ‘They descend to the 
heirs of each particular family; in former 
times they were most jealously guarded, and 
any interference with them or attempt by 
others than their proper owners to catch fish 
there made trouble at once. To poach at 
another’s fishing station was a more heinous 
offense than to invade another’s hunting 
ground, and bloodshed was _ not infrequently 


the result. 


The first salmon caught at each village 
was the occasion of great rejoicing and of 
religious ceremonies; it was not the property 
of the person catching it, although a great 
honor was conferred upon him on account 
of the capture. ‘The ceremonies were con- 
sidered of the utmost importance, and abso- 
lutely necessary to insure a bountiful harvest. 
They were always conducted with the greatest 
solemnity and reverence, and they were 
participated in by the entire community, to 
the exclusion of all other matters—all else 
being considered of minor importance at that 
particular time. 

The party catching the first one imme- 
diately took it tothe head chief of the tribe, 
who at once summoned the entire tribe, men 
women, and children, to prepare for the annual 
salmon feast. With his sub-chiefs, medicine- 
men, and principal retainers, he then selected 
a young maiden of the village to assist in 
the principal ceremony about to be enacted. 
It was a great honor to be the happy damsel 
of their choice, and those who were selected 
year by year had for all time to come a 
social position above the other Indian girls. 
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When the choice had been made, the girl 
was divested of her garments, and on the 
surface of her body was painted, with a good 
deal of taste and much precision, a repre- 
sentation of the meshes of a salmon net, 
until she presented the appearancé of being 
completely covered or enveloped in a robe 
of salmon netting. The color was generally 
vermilion (a staple article of trade of the 
Hudson Bay Company), but in the absence of 
this, any other pigment was substituted. A 
procession was then formed of all the 
villagers, the girl being the great object of 
interest. The whole community, arrayed in 
gala dress, with drums beating, followed her 
as she led the way to the river bank. On 
arriving there, she was conducted by the 
héad chief into the water, until she was 
about waist-deep; there the chief and 
principal medicine-men proceeded to wash 
off all the painted netting. | Meanwhile, 
the medicine-men, generally in head-dresses 
of the bright feathers of the woodpecker 
commonly known as the “high holder” 
(Colaptes Mexicana), adorned with snake 
and lizard skins, and when procurable the 
rattles of rattle-snakes, performed a great 
deal of ceremony and mummery. After the 
washing was concluded, the maiden was led 
ashore and allowed to resume her clothing 
(which during the summer season was a 
scanty one. as compared with the present 
times), and she then received the congratu- 
lations of her friends and acquaintances. 
The head chief then harangued his villagers, 
offered in their behalf thanks for favors 
already received, and asked for an abun- 
dance of food for the future; after which the 
first salmon—which had been carried in the 
procession—was boiled and divided up by 
the chief into as many portions as there 
were persons present, so that each was 
provided with a piece, no matter how 

small. 

The chief then declared the salmon sea- 
son open, when all parties were at liberty 
to catch, kill, and eat salmon without any 
restriction. Usually a feast followed this, 
for anything like pleasure is to an Indian 
associated with a desire for a good “ blow- 
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out”; but of course they were sometimes so 
destitute of food that they were on short 
allowance at this time of the year. 

One particular season—how many years 
agq is not related, but a very long time ago 
—the salmon were late in coming; the 
berries and other articles of food were slow 
in maturing after a long and dreary winter. 
Their stocks of dried salmon being exhausted, 
the Indians of Yale were driven to great 
straits to procure sufficient food for their 
maintenance ; for in this section of country 
game is scarce, and this was at a time when 
feuds with their neigbors made it unsafe for 
them to go beyond the boundaries of their 
own territory to hunt in more favored locali- 
ties. 

One woman, who was very much in want 
of food for herself and starving little ones, 
took a sweep net and repaired to the river 
side to see if she could catch a-salmon, al- 
though without much hope of being success- 
ful, for no salmon had been reported fora 
long distance below. She dipped her net 
once or twice, and to her joy and astonish- 
ment, caught and landed a fine salmon. The 
natural feelings of a mother overcame her 
scruples and prudence ; and in controven- 
tion of the sacred law and custom in that 
behalf ‘made and provided,” she hastily 
plucked some green bushes in which she 
concealed her prize, and by this means 
eluded detection of her crime for the time 
being. 

Her husband was absent on the mountain, 
hunting; and when she had carried home 
the sacred first fish, she secretly boiled it, 
and with her children devoured it to the 
very bones. 

Scarcely. had her meal been completed 
when the lightning began to flash, the thun- 
der to roll, and a furious storm arose. The 
medicine-men were convinced that something 
had offended the Sochalye Tyhee, and com- 
menced their customary incantations, but 
without the least effect; until suddenly, after 
some time, the woman Sta-eel was picked up 
as by a whirlwind, carried high in the air, 
and in the sight and presence of the inhabi- 
tants of the whole village, precipitated into 
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the midst of the river. The angry and 
seething waters closed over herform, and im- 
mediately there arose the large granite rock 
into which this unhappy mortal had been 
transformed ; and there it has remained for 
countless ages, as a memento of the power 
and anger of an offended Deity, and a warning 
to others who might be tempted to trans- 
gress in like manner with this woman, who 
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for her weakness in the flesh was doomed to. 
perpetual punishment. 

Owing to the associations arising from the 
advent and presence of the whites, the result 
of missionary teaching, and no doubt other 
causes, the ceremonies above narrated are 
now discontinued, but they were practiced 
even after the gold-mining excitement of 


Fraser River. 
J. C. Hughes. 


A SONG OUT 


OF SILENCE. 


THE sweetest song is that 
No poet has begun ; 
The grandest deed, the deed 
No hand hath ever done ; 
The keenest thought, the dream 
That cleaves the dying brain ; 
The wildest joy, the sense 
Of a release from pain. 


O, mad and sweet the song 
That I to thee could sing! 
And high as hope I'd reach 
To do the noblest thing. 
May Heaven preserve the power 
Thou shouldst have waked in me! 
Will Heaven hold the joy 
-I could have given thee? 
Or is the finest fate 
That life or death shall know 
The rapture of despair, 
The glory of this woe? 


To know the dearest words 


Unsaid forever be, | 
F Because thou mayst not speak 
The least of them to me. 
To know not earth nor heaven, 
Nor any crimson star, 
Can measure losses such 


As ours unmeasured are. 
To know we would not quench 
With any paler wine 
The everlasting thirst 
‘That must be mine and thine. | 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


‘*Tlow much must go for naught! How many tears, 
All wept in silence, are yet wept in vain! 
Unmoved go on the swift, relentless years ; 
The one we pray for never knows our pain. 


Yet somewhere, somewhere, O, most tender Lord, 
Sure thou dost count them for us, treasure all ; , 
Life's futile toil, joy missed, the sweet, lost word, 
The love that loves in vain, the tears that fall.” 


Beutau Ascor had been a girl of beauty 
and fine presence. I remember that I met 
her for the first time at a party, and, as boys 
of nineteen will, had made that party one of 
the most agreeable of my memories by what 
I then thought a desperate, and now know 
to have been a very mild, flirtation with Miss 
Ascot. 

She was a year or two older than I, and 
engaged to Hugh Beldon, both of which cir- 
cumstances added not a little to my enjoy- 
ment. 

Since her marriage, which ogcurred a year 
after my introduction to her, I had seen 
Mrs. Beldon but few times. She was a so- 
clety woman, both by seeking and being 
sought for, and I a man of retired tastes. 
Perhaps, too, I had an innate feeling that I 
‘should not haye liked my wife to enjoy so 
many tibabte to have so many men on 
-her list of friends. But of course Mrs. 
Beldon was circumspect, and I—I was 
_always old-fashioned in thought and preju- 
dice; and yet, much as I cared for Harry 
Ascot, I could not crush out of my heart an 
instinctive distrust of his sister, a distaste for 
the brightness of her quick wit, and a sense 
of sickness when the perfume of violets was 
brought over me, because Mrs. Beldon used 
it. 

Neil came to my door one morning, just 
as I was sitting down to breakfast. 

“No, I can stop only a few minutes, 
Frank. Thank you, Mrs. Norton, I will 
take a cup of coffee—sugar, no milk, if you 


please.” And as he stirred the coffee, he 
gave a sharp look at me, and said, “Frank, 
you are wearing yourself out with work, and 
something else. What is it?” ’ 

“1? Why I am as well as ever I was— 
stronger, too, than I have been for many a 
day. Perhaps I do look a trifle pale to you, 
who are apt to judge the health and strength 
of all men from your own robust standpoint ; 
but I assure you that I am quite well, and 
as for work, I am doing nothing now but 
magazine articles, and these are not very 
wearing, as there is but one that I had to 
study up on. What made you think of my 
health just at this time ?” 

“Well, to be perfectly candid, Iam going 
to New York, and want you to go with me. 
It is for only a fortnight—perhaps three 
weeks; but the change of cities, with conse- 
quent change of air and society, will do us 
both good. Come! Isn't he working too 
hard here, Mrs: Norton? Be perfectly frank 
with me, please.” 

**Really now, Mr. Barras, I can’t say that 
he does work so very hard: not what you 
would call working hard, to be sure. He does 
have a good many callers, and those is always 
wearing, you know, for they come, most of 
‘em, to bother him about reading their stor- 
ies or verses, and that sort, or just to look at 
him and talk, so as they can go away and 
tell all he has said. Folks don’t seem to 
think a man that writes books and things 
does have anything else in the world to do 
but talk and be pleasant; and then if he 
don’t talk just like his books, they think he 
ain’t a-doin’ of ’em justice. To Be sure, toOy 
he smokes too much, according to my notion» 
(but I ain’t any call to say what you ought or 
oughtn’t to do, Mr. Eldridge, of course); and 
I think, Mr. Barras, it would be a real kind. 
ness to make him go away and rest; and I 
should have suc/ a nice chance to clean the 
library and fix up the house, for Mr. El- 
dridge won't let me do the least bit of clean- 
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in’ up while he’s around, you see, and we do 
get awful dirty sometimes, and no mistake.” 

“ There, Frank, now what can you say?” 

‘“T haven't been able to say a word yet, old 
fellow; you and Mrs. Norton seem to have 
settled the matter between you.” 

“Then you will go?” 

“But I have promised ‘The Aurora’ and 
my friend Geoghegan of ‘ The Salamander’—” 

‘*() let the ‘Aurora’ and ‘The Salamander’ 
go! Be good and come. You always have 
sO many reasons why you cannot do this or 
that. Once for all, will you go?” . 
“T was about to say, when you _inter- 
rupted, that these articles must be finished—” 

“Hang the articles! Will you go?” 

“IT was about to say, when you _intef- 
rupted, that I could take the manuscripts 
with me, and shall be very glad to go with 
you,and Madge.” 

“Then why the devil—-excuse me, Mrs. 
Norton—didn't you say so at once ?” 

“Because you interrupted every sentence 
I began.” 

‘All right, then, we start to-morrow. But 
Madge isn’t going. Weare going alone—just 
youand I. I have taken a tancy to leave 
my wife at home and play at being old bach- 
elor once more. And you, like a good boy, 
will help along the illusion.” | 

“Madge not going? I call that a down- 
right shame !” 

“Q, it’s all right! Good by, come’ over 
this evening and we'll make the final ar- 
rangements. Bye-bye!” 

I wondered, as I walked into the library 
and lighted my morning cigar, what had 
prompted Neil to go off in this way, leaving 
his wife behind. It was his habit to do sud- 
den and strange things, and rarely 
cared to look at the other side of the affair 
and see how his actions might affect the feel- 
ings of another person; but he was almost 
newly married (so it seemed, at least), and I 


could not understand why a man with a wife» 


—and such a wife—to make his home hap- 
py should care ever to leave it. 

I took up my pen, and began what needed 
to beaclean-cut and effective essay, but into 
the subject-matter of the article would creep 
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a vein of sentiment that was not in keeping 
with the cold and concise handling I had 
meant to give the subject. I labored assidu- 
ously over what should have been an easy 
task, and found that something too discord- 
ant to be forgotten had jarred upon the tone 
of my mind. 

I laid the sheets away, lighted a fresh ci- 
gar, and went out into the streets. A _half- 
dozen picture galleries, with their varied 
treasures, should have given a new color to 
my thoughts, but did not, There was a pub- 
tic rehearsal of exquisite Concert music at 
noon, and I wandered into the hall, dropped 
listlessly into a seat, and listened; but the 
life, the soul of the music did not reach me. 
I found it all hard and commonplace, and 
started to come out. As I passed a row of 
seats, I caught sight of Harry scot, sitting 
drinking in eagerly every note of the orches- 
tral part of the programme. ‘The half- 
parted lips, intent gaze, and bright tlush on 
the cheeks, told me that there wes life and 
soul to the melodies that I could not feel, 
but which had reached the heart of this ar- 
dent worshiper of a divine art. 

Nervously and without profit I passed 
through my day, and in the evening went 
over to Neil’s house. A 

“And you have consented to go with 
Neil,” said Madge; “how good you are to 
him, and how glad I am that you will go; 
you will both. be better for the trip, I am 
sure.” 

And as I looked into the bright, earnest 
face, 1 knew what had been the trouble of 
the day with me. <A vague fancy formed it- 
self into grim reality. and I felt that I loved 
Madge Barras as I had no right to love her; 
that I was breaking the tenth commandment, 
and coveted my neighbor’s wife. ‘The hot 
blood surged up into my head, a dull, mean- 
ingless sound rattled in my ears, my sight 
grew blank, my hands and feet cold and as 
if paralyzed. Then in a moment the sensa- 


tion passed away, and I was in a normal 
state of feeling, barring the great pain at my 
heart that knowledge had brought, and which 
rose up until it lay, a bunch of agony, in 
my throat. 
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How the evening passed I cannot at this 
distance of time tell.. I only remember that 
the trivial plans were made, a multiplicity of 
tender charges laid upon us by Madge, and 
then I went home. 


Ah, my God! how I struggled with my-_ 


self that night as I walked, almost uncon- 
sciously, up and down my _ bed-chamber! 
How I tried to crush out a knowledge that, 
strong as a Titan,,had risen up, and would 
not be put down! What could I hope to 
gain by rebelling against fate? ‘There was one 
thing only to be done. What could not be 
exterminated must be concealed, so I buried 
it under a gnawing pain, and the path, in 
turn, beneath a mask of coldness. 

When one has a pet grief, known oflly to 
himself, how fond he is of bringing? it out 
in the night-time and darkness, of turning 
it over and over, and gazing at every glint 
and gleam of its facetted surface, winding 
about the disinterred misery hundreds of 
tiny yet powerful chains that give the mis- 
erable, struggling thing new life and fresh 
vigor. Of what help is it to the man that 
he burdens ne else with his pain, since 
day by day it grdws heavier and more poig- 
nant to hims¢lf? and yet, and yet what 
would that man be worth, in the years of 
life, who had no secret pain: who did not, 
by conquering himself in a measure, gain 
the power to help others, growing steadily 
more defiant of fate, more tender and loyal 
to all that is best in and around him? 

(ne cries aloud, and is fain to cast the 
clinging. horror away when first its weight 
bears heavily upon his spiritual shoulders: 
but does it not at the last turn, through him, 
into a consolation to others; a beacon of 
strength upon a rock in the waste of over- 
whelming waters, that rage furiously about 
the battling swimmer in the sea of events 
that surges around. 

We went to New York, the little trip so 
often made and accounted nothing; and 
vet, out of all the journeys that I have 
taken before and since, this one that I am 
writing of stands betore me, a thing the 
smallest details of which are never to be 
forgotten. 
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** Or light or dark, or short or tall, 
She sets a springe to snare them all; 
All's one to her—above her fan 
She'd make sweet eyes at Caliban.” 


It was the evening of our first day at the 
hotel we had selected, and I stood talking 
with a friend in a corridor corner near to 
the elevator. <A breath of perfume such as 
greets one on an early spring morning when 
the dew is heavy on the violets, and the sun- 
shine lies warm on the moist blossoms, the 
soft rustle of draperies, a gleam of beautiful 
golden hair, and a carefully modulated laugh. 
These all came to me as | stood there, and 
Mrs. Beldon was before me. She knew my 
friend, and had a merry rebuke to give him 
for some fanciful sin of omission. 

“Ah, Mr. Jaquith! how could you treat 
me so rudely? I sat within a half-dozen 
seats of you at the matinee to-day, and, try 
as I would, I could not get a bow from you. 
I certainly never, in all my experience with 
men, made so many efforts to attract atten- 
tion as I did to catch your eye; and when 
you did turn towards me you looked delib- 
erately over my head. Now, frankly, did 
you—look me straight in the eye—did you 
want to punish me because I wore Mr. 
Spear’s jacque roses last night instead of the 
jonquils you sent me, and therefore use the 
opportunity that destiny and I so kindly 
gave you? Yes, you blush, I sew you did. 
O cruel, heartless man!” 

Imagine a woman of absolute physical 
perfection as to form, and with a mobile 
face, out of which the great eyes looked 
with the simulated expression of wounded 
feeling, and the red lips curving with laugh- 
ter, and you have Beulah Beldon as she stood 
there in the lighted corridor of the fashion- 
able hotel. 

There was a mocking apology from Ja- 
quith, which yet did not conceal from me 
that he was somewhat more in earnest than 
his playful manner was intended to show ; 
then, to change the current of the conversa- 
tion, he turned: 

“But, my dear Mrs. Beldon, I have no 
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chance to ask your permission—and I doubt 
if I need it in this case—to: introduce my 
friend Mr. Eldridge, whom you ought to 
know personally as well as you must by rep- 
utation,” 

“Mr. Eldridge needs no introduction to 
me”; and she put out her hand with a cor- 
dial gesture of greeting. “I met him for 
the first time many years ago, and it is of 
his own will and wish that he does not know 
me intimately by this time. You are a 
friend of my brother’s, Mr. Eldridge: can- 
not you give Harry Ascot’s sister a small 
share in your regard?” 

‘There was more in Mrs. Beldon’s words 
than she meant to put there, or rather than 
she meant for me to find in them. It 
was my own fault that I did not know her 
and her husband very well, and I murmured 
some trite commonplace, in return for her 
pretty speech; that won its charm—as all of 
Mrs. Beldon’s pretty speeches did—from the 
~ flexible mouth, and the large, fathomless eyes 
so skillfully trained to take on the look suit- 
ed to the words that the moment called for. 

We started toward the elevator to descend 
to the dining-room, and Neil met us at the 
door. It took but a moment to do the 
courtesy that was the beginning of the end 
of my story, and I introduced my friend to 
Ascot’s sister. 

Mr. Beldon joined’ us as we passed into 
the dining-room, and by a word to the wait- 
er we four were placed at one table, Jaquith 
going over to another, at which a charming 
old lady with a fine French air about her 
dress and manner was sitting, the likeness of 
the two being in itself enough to show their 
relationship, even had the deferential cour- 
tesy that became Adam Jaquith so well not 
served to show that the round table separ- 
ated mother and son. | 

Hugh Beldon was a good fellow—one of 
the men who get through the world as if 
everything had been oiled for their especial 
slipping by the rough places. That he was 
a bit heavy in some ways, and caught the 
gist of a joke about as easily as he detected 
the root and basis of the graceful tricks of 
his beautiful wife, was nothing against him. 
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A man to put his hand in his pocket for 
money to assist a friend at any moment if 
the friend would ask for it, but without the 
power to see that friend’s need and make a 
tender of his generous liberality before its 
favor could be sought. 

He did not dance, but liked to see his 
wife figure in every waltz, quadrille, or Ger- 
man that might come up. Cared more for 
his cigar and the company of hard-headed 
men of business than for the opera or the 
pretty women of society ; thought his broth- 
er-in-law effeminate because his talent led 
him to devote valuable time to drumming 
on piano-keys, when so many manly business 
interests were open to his money and his 
work; and finally, worshiped his wife, who 
was content to let him do exactly as he 
pleased about refusing invitations and select- 
ing his own company, so long as he, in turn, 
had no complaints to make about the eés- 
corts she might choose or the hours of her 
goings and comings. 

“That was a good article of yours in 
‘The Cosmopolitan,’ on the machinery of 
mills, Mr. Eldridge,” said Beldon, over the 
soup. ‘* You must have inspected the work- 
ing of different systems very closely. How 
I wish you would go with me to the facto- 
ries in—” | 

“(© don't; please don’t, Hugh! I al- 
ways fancy I can smell leather, and oiled 
cotton, and all sorts of disagreeable things 
when you get on those topics. If you were 
to tell Mr. Eldridge that the poem of his in 
the last number of ‘The Salamander’ was 
exquisite, I should be willing to let you keep 
on the subject until we reached the ices; 
but mills—ugh! However, Mr. Eldridge, / 
want to thank you for that poem; it was 
beautiful; and, do you know? these four 
lines have been in my mind ever since I 
read them, they express so cleveriy my 
sometime feeling: 

** *T was tired of all the blunders 

That had filled my day with care, 
Of life with its stage new wonders, 
Of strife, and almost of prayer.’ 

“Tt seems to me that an author must be 

very glad and proud of having even one 
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little stanza that sprung from his heart and 
thought remembered by his reader. I think 
I should be happy if I had written but just 
one line that another person might find 
worthy a place in remembrance; or rather, 
one line that fastened itself in the memory, 
and recurred again and again to thought, 
and perhaps the lip. It is like having strang- 
ers carry about with them a morsel of one’s 
self—an idealized and beautiful bit, too. 
Are you not glad of your gift often and 
often, Mr. Eldridge?” 

To another woman, if she sat opposite 
me earnest and lovely, with glowing cheeks, 
and eyes fastened intently upon my face, 
after a question like this, I should have an- 
swered: ‘Yes, there are times when I thank 
God heartily for myself—for the me that is in 
my work, the best, the noblest part of me.” 
. But to Beulah Beldon, the woman of the 
world in whom I did not believe, I said: 

“Tt is enough to make one very glad of a 
gift if it brings forth verses that Mrs. Beldon 
finds worth remembering and quoting.” 

A quick look of disaffection passed across 
her face; she lowered her gaze to her plate 
as she said, “Thank you,” and then turned 
to Neil. She let her husband talk of what 
he would to me after that—and we found 
heavier topics of conversation than even 
mills and factories—while she devoted herself 
to my friend. She had determined to please 
him—lI saw that at once—and she succeed- 
ed. The blood came up into his dear, 
handsome face, and his light curling hair 
(that looked as if the sunshine had left its 
warm, bright gleams in the wavy mass) shone 
above a more interested expression than had 
come to the blue eyes for many days. 

Mrs. Beldon’s manner found an answer- 
ing chord somewhere in Neil’s nature, and 
it was like a game of chance, for to every 
subtle point the woman made, the man 
played another; and her quick wit and rapid 
thought kept Neil so upon the alert, that 
unconsciously he was drawn out and made 
to show more ready intelligence than I had 
given him credit for. 

After we had adjourned to the Beldons’ 
parlor, these two kept up the pretty game, 
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for Hugh Beldon and myself were deep in 
subjects that delighted the man of business ; 
and I found that I could learn from him the © 
essence of certain principles and undertak- 
ings that I was ignorant of. And yet, I 
could not heip, now and then, watching 
Neil. I did not know at that time what the 
uneasiness was that grew so upon me: I 
found out later. 

By and by Mrs. Beldon played, and then 
Neil accompanied her while she sang. I 
wondered how heycould ask her to sing so 
many songs in that reedy, soulless voice of 
hers, after knowing the depth and beauty of 
his wife’s glorious power. 

Later in the evening a party came in 
direct from the opera, and then Neil came 
to me and said, “Come, let us go,” and we 
went to our rooms; but it was long before 
he was ready for bed. Excitement—a new 
thing in him—seemed to have taken firm 
hold upon him, and he could not calm him- 
self. 

It was so day after day during our stay. 
Neil was possessed of a spirit of unrest if 
Mrs. Beldon was nt in sight. While she 
was out driving —at the infrequent times 
when he did not accompany her—he would 
wander aimlessly about the streets and into 
diverse places, or around the hotel. 

I, absorbed with work that had to be done, 
cared little for going out, and asked only to 
be free from interruption. Yet, as I saw this 
fever grqwing upon my friend, I began to be 
anxious aQdgdistressed He had almost for- 
gotten any courtesy due me as his compan- 
ion, and left me quite to my own devices. 
The foolish fellow, in his rare letters to 
Madge, spoke openly of Mrs. Beldon, and 
of his constant attendance upon her, but his 
wife in reply had said little about the matter. 

At last he came to me one day with a let- 
ter, and said impulsively : . 

“Read that, and tell me what possesses 
the woman!” I read a portion of the letter 
that was worded in this way: 

“You have told me of theater parties, of 


' receptions, and dinners, and drives, in which 


or at which the beautiful Mrs. Beldon always 
appears. I do not like this, Neil. You 
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have had small cause to complain of any jeal- 
ousy or complaint from me, but I tell you 
honestly that I do not like this. Your let- 
ters to me have no heart, no life in’ them, 
except when you mention this woman. Who 
is she, and what is she? That she is sis- 
ter to Harry Ascot, I know. I know, too, 
that she is a woman of the world, and with 
a husband to whom her time and attention 
are due. I love you too well to be happy 
when you write me in this way; and what 
does Frank say about it? He has not men- 
tioned your new-found friend in his brief 
notes to me, and I feel intuitively that he 
does not like or approve of the path you are 
choosing. Besides, are you not neglecting 
him entirely ? You seldom say that he is in 
the good times you are having, and I am 
sure that, instead of seeing that he rests, you 
are blindly following your butterfly, and leave 
him to work hard and to worry over you. 

“ Be careful, my husband, be careful. I 
know what women like this Mrs. Beldon are, 
and I know, too, how unsuspecting and 
trustful your nature is. Go to Frank and 
ask him if you are doing right. If he says 
that all is well, I shall say no more about 
this; but I want him to write to me that Ae 
is satisfied.” 

“Well?”—when I had finished and laid 
the letter down—‘“ well, what have you to 
say about it? Is she foolish or not? And 
am I doing anything that is objectionable ?” 

I threw aside the newspaper I had taken 
into my hand, and turned upon him. “I 
shall not answer you, Neil, when you ad- 
dress me,in that tone. I am not your men- 
tor, and you are older and have seen more 
of the world than I. If you cannot judge 
between right and wrong, surely I am_ illy 
fitted to decide for you; and you would do 
as it pleased you to do, let me counsel you 
as I might.” 

‘Well, but truly, tell me what I am doing 
to create all this fuss and row ?” 
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“There is no ‘row’ that I know of. You 
saw fit to write your wife concerning your 
intimacy with Mrs. Beldon; and she sees, as 
I see, as Mrs. Beldon, as the whole hotel 
sees, that you are making an ass of yourself.” 

“What do you say? ‘That the whole ho- 
tel sees—and an ass ?” 

“Yes: I say that every person in this ho- 
tel sees that you are dawdling about Beulah 
Beldon the entire time. That you hover 
about her like a bee about a scrap of honey. 
What is to be the end of this? tell me that.” 

‘The end? Ido not know; I had not 
thought. Why, F shall always know her, I- 
suppose—that is all. She will be one of my 
friends.” 

“Do you mean that. when you return to 
Boston and she is there, that you will go to 
drive and escort her everywhere as you have 
done here? What will puritanical Boston 
say to it? And your wife, what will she be 
pleased to say if you forsake her to the kind- 
ly courtesies of men other than yourself, the 
while you are doing duty in Hugh Beldon’s 
place? I might as well tell you plainly that 
the ladies in this house are gradually with- 
drawing themselves from Mrs. Beldon, (I 
heard Mrs. Jaquith ask Adam to take her to 
her room when Mrs. Beldon came into the 
parlor last night) that there is much talk 
among both men and women concerning 
you both. You would scarcely feel flattered 
if I were to repeat for your enlightenment 
some of the coarse things I have known men 
in the smoking-room or over a game of bil- 
liards to say of you. I am your friend, Neil, 
and never so much as now, when I say Go 
home, and let Mrs. Beldon be as though you 
had never known her? Will you go ?” 

“Damn you, no! Let them talk, the 
And you, too, say 
and think what you please. I shall go to 
Mrs. Beldon now, and stay as long as I 
wish !” 

And he went. 

James Berry Bensel. 
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THE GENIUS OF LAMARTINE. 
/ 


THE methods of human thought neces- 
sarily become formulated. Criticism has 
adopted as opening sentences some: such 
phrases as these: “I shall consider the sub- 
ject of this sketch as a writer and a man,” or 
“as a thinker and a man,” or “‘as an artist 
and a man,” so that the one may throw light 
upon the other. A critic has but to follow 
in the well-worn path or wanderingly beat 
about the bush. 

If a critical sketch of Lamartine does not 
commence with the commonplace phrase, 
“we shall consider Lamartine as a man and 
a poet,” it is because he was really only a 
poet. Poesy had so transported him into 
the imaginary kingdom of the ideal that, at 
least as long as he was a poet, he had no eye, 
no thought, no desire for anything here be- 
low. In him there was nothing like duality. 
I even wonder if he should be called a poet; 
for, on hearing such a word, people common- 
ly see a contemplative being whose eye, con- 
tinually gazing upon human nature and upon 
the external world, searches into their deep- 
est mysteries, from which his creating imagi- 
nation brings out pictures bearing the double 
stamp of their own objectivity and their 
author’s subjectivity. 

But Lamartine seems not to have been a 
man of this quality. He was merely passive. 
There was never in his life anything like an 
effort. Whata difference between him and 
Victor Hugo! The latter labors, fatigues 
himself, piles up facts and ideas, metaphors 
and compaysons, looks far into history, 
philosophy, and all sciences, into nature and 
‘ books—puts the world under contribution. 
It would be well if the quality of his thought 
were always enhanced by the quantity of 
his words. Lamartine, on the contrary, 
neither searches nor labors. At his first 
flight he reaches the upper air. On one 
side at his feet lie immense plains, bounded 
far away by mountains lost in a luminous 
mist ; on the other side, the blue waves of the 
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Mediterranean ; above his head, the beauti- 
ful southern skies display unlimited space, 
illuminated in turn by sparkling sun-fires 
or smooth silver moon radiance. Under the 
breathings of the Infinite, the soul of the 
poet vibrates and pours forth waves of float- 
ing harmony. 

Lamartine’s characteristics are nowhere 
marked with more clearness, I think, than 
in Voyages en Orient, though this book must 
be considered as one of his inferior works. 
If an accurate<mgad scientific description of 
these singular lands is not expected from 
such a titlke—if not a real East—we look 
for an imaginary one, with here and there 
touchg4 of reality. But this book is neither 
the nor the other ; there is no reality in 
it. ‘Lamartine traveled all over the East 
without really seeing it. Yet the Voyages 
en Orient is worth reading, not for the love 
of the East, but for poetry’s sake. By the 
Orient is here to be understood Greece, 
Constantinople, Syria, Asia Minor, and Pal- 
estine. But names are of no importance to 
Lamartine. All these countries, in reality 
so. different, appear the same when de- 
scribed by him ; what he says of one might 
as justly be applied to another. Under the 
overpowering control of his own sensations, 
he thinks and dreams and sings, and never 
in the least distinguishes between the real 
and the unreal. As successive landscapes 
pass before his eyes, as he stands i the 
presence of many departed civilizations, 
Greek, Roman, Christian, and Arabian, he 
pours forth exhaustless streams of enchant- 
ing melody. It is, however, only music. 
The characteristics which stamp the indi- 
viduality of each country and nation are un- 
perceived by him. To such a heavenly 
poet, what are Greeks or Turks or Jews— 
any or all of his Oriental fellow-creatures ? 
He neither esteems nor despises them, 
neither praises nor disparages them; they 
are but mere incidents of the landscape— 
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mere imperceptible specks here and there on 
the immense surface of imaginary skies and 
seas and lands, over which he is carried un- 
der the fallacious pretense of visiting east- 
ern countries. Unfortunately, objects seen 
from such a height and from such a distance 
lose their relief, and Lamartine, in spite of 
the richness of his style, is often monotonous ; 
his palette has but one tint for the severe 
lines of the Parthenon, the wooded slopes 
of Lebanon, the scorching plains of Palestine, 
and the splendid amphitheater of Constanti- 
nople. If he speaks of history, manners, 
philosophy, or religion, which he should never 
venture to do, he displays the most superb 
disdain for facts, though he is always sincere 
and always in earnest. With a brilliant 
metaphor he decides religious, political, or 
military questions that might occupy for 
years ecumenical councils, parliaments, or 
councils of war. 

Lamartine believed himself a_ politician, 
and it must be admitted that he played in 
politics, at one period in his life, a part 
which, if it was short, was not without grand- 
eur. As a politician, he was, of course, still 
a poet; but poetry may sometimes bring 
political success in a country like France, 
where thirst for progress is somewhat feverish 
and uncontrolled by prudence and far-seeing 
wisdom. 

In the last days of the reign of King 
Louis Philippe, in 1847, Lamartine was a 
representative in the Chamber of Deputies. 
He had been a member for ten or fifteen 
years, and had at intervals pronounced har- 
monious speeches which enlightened no- 
body, and which, from above the clouds, 
opposed the government in the most inof- 
fensive manner. 

Suddenly there appeared a grand historical 
work, Z’//1stoire des Girondins. Its success 
was prodigious, and fora time M. de Lam- 
artine was the most popular man in France. 

In the midst of all the crimes which the 
Convention Nationale, the controlling pow- 
er in France, committed, or allowed to 
be committed, there was a time, in 1792 
and 1793, when it displayed unexampled 
energy and heroism. The condition of the 
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country seemed hopeless. The whole of Eu- 
rope had formed a coalition to crush out the 
revolutionary hydra; the French frontiers 
were invaded by powerful armies; several 
provinces were in rebellion; there was dis- 
organization in every branch of the adminis- 
tration; everywhere disorder, mutual hatred, 
and impotence. And to oppose so many 
powerful enemies, to remove so many des- 
perate evils, the Conzention Nationale had 
no officers, no soldiers; everything was to 
be created, and created without money. 
Aided in this overwhelming task by dissen- 
sions among the sovereigns, which retarded 
the march of their armies; inspired by an 
indomitable enthusiasm which was commu- 
nicated to every class in the nation, the 
convention struck the earth with its foot 
with more success than Pompeius, for legions, 
real legions, arose from the ground. ‘The 
rebellions were soon crushed; the allied 
kings began to retreat in every direction ; 
then commenced the triumphal march of 
the tri-color and the celebrated hymn of Za 
Marsetllatse, which was to be checked only 
by the battle-field of Waterloo. 

Such were the events to be related by 
Lamartine in his //istotre des Girondins. 
He was always moved by the deepest feel- 
ing while accomplishing his task, and so 
we became possessed of this magnificent 
poem about the French Revolution. — It can- 
not be said that he comprehended and ex- 
plained this wonderful soul-movement of a 
people. Lamartine was not Edgar 
(Juinet, capable of analyzing the soul of a 
nation as others analyze the soul of an indi- 
vidual. But he felt it, and so found himself 
in unison with all the patriotic and liberal in- 
stincts of France—a phenomenon so much 
the more to be wondered at, because he 
was a nobleman by birth, and was conse- 
quently expected to belong to the royalist 
reactionary party. ‘This book is not to be 
counted among those grave compositions 
that throw light upon the past by a wise 
grouping of facts and a clear simplicity of 
style. It is not, properly speaking, a his- 
tory, but a most lively and affecting poem. 

The revolution of 1848 was but a fit of 
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childish bad temper which took everybody 
by surprise, and especially its originators. 
On the 24th of February France was pro- 
claimed a republic, and Lamartine presi- 
dent of the provisional government. _ Fif- 
teen years earlier, a visionary English 
woman, Lady Esther Stanhope, whose ad- 
miration for our poet amounted to fanaticism, 
had prophesied that a day would come 
when he should hold the supreme power 
in France. All his life Lamartine was a 
divinity for a small circle of distinguished 
women, among whom several English ladies 
were particularly notable for the ardor of 
their devotion. In 1823, another English 
woman, Miss Birch, offered him her heart 
and her fortune for the honor of being 
styled Mme. de Lamartine. The Chanfre 
@Elvire thought the exchange was advan- 
tageous ; consented to it; deigned to allow 
himself to be adored, and was kind enough 
to devour the Birch millions, waiting for the 
time to come when-he should devour the 
millions which were the product. of his 
glory. 

But to.return to the 24th of February. 
The next day, the 25th, was perhaps the 
happiest day in his long career. ‘The mob 
rushed to the Hotel de Ville to demand that 
the provisional government should adopt the 
red flag, the symbol of bloody terror. Lam- 
artine audaciously confronted them, a mod- 
ern Orpheus, and calmed this wild populace. 
This is the conclusion of his unprepared 
speech: 

“The red flag!- If you are determined 
to force upon the country a partisan repub- 
lican government and a flag of terrorism, we 
will die rather than be dishonored by sub- 
mitting to your demands. As for me, my 
hand shall never sign such a decree! I will 
oppose, even till death, this bloody flag 
which you should oppose even more than I. 
In 1791 and 1793, dragged in the blood of 
the French people, it made the tour of the 
Champs de Mars; the tri-color has made 
the tour of the world, carrying everywhere the 
name, glory, and freedom of our country.” 

There never was for Lamartine another 
25th of February. Poetry soon became 
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powerless to restrain the increasing mobs 
deprived by misery of all sense and all right 
feeling. When the populace is hungry, it is 
a tiger that the most beautiful figures in lit- 
erature cannot muzzle. Lamartine, out- 
flanked on every side, was obliged to yield 
the presidency to General Cavaignac, who 
drowned the dreadful insurrection of June 
in a bloody flood. Cicero wrote, “ Cedant 
arma toge”; \Lamartine might have said, 
“Cedat armis musa.” -He had played his 
part, and he disappeared forever from the 
political stage. Was it a misfortune? No. 
Was it a misfortune that he ever appeared 
there; that in 1839 he abandoned poesy 
forever? Many people have thought so, 
and regretted that from that time he occu- 
pied himself with history, literary criticism, 
politics, and journalism—everything except 
poetry. For my part, I dare to say that 
these people are wrong. If Lamartine had 
been unfaithful to the muse only for the 
pleasure of playing at politics, or of writing 
edulcorated prose, it would assuredly be a 
matter for regret, since his verses are worth 
infinitely more than such politics and such 
prose. But this was not the case. He 
ceased to sing simply because he had _ noth- 
ing more to sing. Since he never went out- 
side of his own impressions, which were 
necessarily limited, and since to enlarge 
their circle he never had recourse to the 
study of books, of nature, or of the human 
mind, it would have been easy to foresee 
that his seAerfoire would be exhausted. 
When that day came, there were but two 
things for-him to do—remain silent or re- 
commence. He chose to remain silent, and 
he was right. 

Notwithstanding the indisputable original- 
ity of Corneille, Racine, and Molitre, French 
poetry appeared, in the seventeenth century, 
to consider it to be its duty to imitate the 
Greek and Latin authors; the eighteenth cen- 
tury imitated the seventeenth; and under the 
rule of Napoleon L, in the first of this cen- 
tury, poets followed in the same track: so 
there were only imitations of imitations, life- 
less forms, literary skeletons. Several distin- 
guished writers had already striven to revive 
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this old, starved literature: among them 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, J. J. Rousseau, and 
above all Chateaubriand. The works of the 
latter are full of power; they have not been 
appreciated as they deserve, owing to their 
royalistic and Roman Catholic tone. Sud- 
denly appeared the “ Meditations” of Lamar- 
tine. It was an event in the literary world. 
Imagine a young nobleman of the province 
who has constantly lived in solitude and 
dream-land, and who has the happy fortune 
to be ignorant of everything in_ books. 
Later in life, in the full bloom of his glory, 
he admits that he never. had in his library 
any books except Tacitus, (why ‘Tacitus?) 
Ossian, a “Jerusalem Delivered,” an old 
volume of ‘‘Paul and Virginia,” and a copy 
of ‘Imitation of Christ,” formerly his moth- 
er’s. These books, which he seldom or never 
read, always sufficed for him. 

He writes his first poems, without ever 
thinking of becoming a poet by profession. 
Will he be an imitator of antiquity, or a dis- 
ciple of the new school, class¢gue or roman- 
tigue; or will he try, like Chateaubriand, to 
combine the two into a brilliant eclecticism? 
None of these: for Lamartine has had no 
masters, and is ignorant of all the literary 
schools. His style was entirely new; never 
before had anything like it been produced 
in the French language. When the cele- 
brated publisher, Didot, who felt no thirst for 
a knowledge of the Unknown, or Unknow- 
able, and was but a smart business man, was 
asked to publish the new book, he de- 
clined, and returned the manuscript, saying : 
‘* Monsieur, I have read your verses. ‘They 
give evidence of natural ability, but of want 
of study. They in no way resemble what 
is received or desirable in our poets [the 
poets of the Didots, without doubt]. It is 
impossible to tell where you picked up the 
language, the ideas, and the metaphors of 
this poetry. It is impossible to classify it. 
This is a pity, for there is harmony in it. 
Renounce these novelties, which would de- 
nationalize the French nation. Read our 
masters, Delille, Parny, Michaud, Raynou- 
ard, Luce de Lancival, Fontanes [who reads 
these masters to-day?]; these are the really 
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popular poets. Be the likeness of some- 
body if you wish to be recognized. I should 
give you bad counsel by advising you to 
publish this book, and I should render you 
bad service by publishing it at my expense.” 

Fortunately, Lamartine did not follow 
M. Didot’s advice. At different times of his 
life he obtained quite an uncommon glory, 
for his lips moved, and the soul of the peo- 
ple spoke. He sang like the bird whose 
life it is to sing. There were songs in his 
heart and his imagination which he had but 
to write; and it happened that in his heart 
and in his imagination were the sentiments 
and the impressions which were at that time 
the soul of France. In 1848 he represented 
the political and social aspirations of France. 
As early as 1815, in his ‘* Meditations,” he 
felt and expressed her poetical, moral, relig- 
ious, and philosophical aspirations. To the 
Romish and monarchical faith of Bossuet and 
of Fénélon had succeeded the laugh of Vol- 
taire. Nothing could resist the sarcasm of 
this man, and France found herself without 
faith, without religion, without any philo- 
sophical or even scientific belief. The 
church was In ruins, society in ruins, the whole 
country In ruins, after twenty years of wars 
and revolutions. It seemed that there was 
nothing left upon the earth. Is there any- 
thing in heaven? Does God exist? Is man 
immortal? Is there a beyond? The doubt- 
ing multitudes who ,asked themselves these 
great questions saluted in Lamartine “Ze 
chantre de Cesperane,” as the wise natural- 
ist Cuvier called him. 

Lamartine, a child of this faithless age, 
thirsting for hope, had been touched by this 
universal doubt, but he had too much youth, 
too much poétry to yield to it. ‘There is 
something beyond ”; this is the whole of the 
“ Meditations,”; this explains how their ap- 
pearance was Such an event, how so many - 
followers arose at the voice of this harmoni- 
ous revealer of the Infinite. In opposition 
to Lord Byron and the Satanic school, to 
that bitter and sarcastic doubt which ended 
by cursing life, another flag was raised, under 
which were enrolled all those who believed 
because they had need to believe; all those 
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who hoped because they required an eter- 
nity for a fruition. To all these the “‘ Medita- 
tions” were an evangel. In this collection, 
which some call the chef d’auvre of the au- 
thor, and which was, at least, the most talk@d 
of, Lamartine touched the whole key-board 
of poetical emotions; in Z’/solement, “that 
undefinable melancholy which pervades us 
at the close of day”; inthe Zfitre a Lord 
Byron, the most profound sentiments con- 
cerning life and the infinite; in the Zaz, the 
sadness of the love which believes itself, 
and which has need to be eternal, but 
which scarcely lasted for an hour; and in the 
Crucifix, the sobbing of the lever at the 
death-bed’ of his beloved. In the Ode a 
Bonaparte he rose to the highest lyric con- 
ceptions ; and in Zes Z¢oiles he was able to 
idealize human love with a superabundance 
of images such as no poet before him had 
ever found. A great many more of these 
poems, and among them some of Lamar- 
tine’s gems, might be cited. To be just, 
there should be mentioned almost all of the 
two series of the “ Meditations,” the second of 
which, though published twelve years later, 
+ % nat be separated from the first, because 

th ar Ube | and the same book, born of the 
same inspiration. ‘This species of poetry was 
the trne form for the genius of Lamartine. 
When he cam@,to more definite subjects, 
such as Za Mer te \Socrate or Le dernier 
Chant du Pélérinage de Childe Harold, 
which imprisoned him within certain limits, 
he lost a great'deal of his power. Yet there 
are some beautiful passages, as for example, 
the farewell of Childe Harold to Italy: 


‘**Terre ou les fils n'ont plus le sang de leurs aieux, 
Ou sur un sol vielli les hommes naissent vieux, 
Ou sur les fronts voilés plane un nuage sombre, 
Adieux! Pleure ta chute, en vantant tes heros 
Sur les bords ou la gloire a ranime leurs os ! 

Je vais chercher ailleurs—pardonne ombre romaine! 
Des hommes, et non pas de la poussiere humaine !” 


I have cited these lines, not because they 
are the diamond of Lamartine, but because 
they were the cause of a duel; the only 
one, I believe, that he ever fought. Italian 
patriotism—the_ most sensitive of all patriot- 
isms—even wofte, in this respect, than the 
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German, which is saying not a little—Italian 
patriotism took offense. These worthy pa- 
triots wish, at any cost, to be considered the 
descendants of the old Romans of historical 
fame, though not seldom they may be the de- 
scendants of slaves (as Scipio already said, in 
his time, rebuking the populace, who boasted 
of the pompous appellation of Populus Rex). 
However it may be, a certain Colonel Pepe 
determined to erase these lines of Lamar- 
tine with his sword. Happily, he only made 
a scratch upon the arm of the poet, and the 
verses still stand. 

After the “Meditations” came the “ Har- 
monies.” Though - still meditations, they 
reveal a new phase in the natural develop- 
ment of the genius of the poet. There are 
no more to be found such morning flowers 
as adorn his early works; but he appears to 
have greater power, more grandeur and lof- 
tiness of conception. If the style is less 
graceful, it has more force, amplitude, and 
magnificence. His inspiration is always the 
same; yet, and with more intensity, that 
sense of the infinite which may be given as 
the characteristic of the poetry of Lamar- 
tine. Less and less does he care for minute’ 
beauties; his poetry is now a grand whole, 
flowing with full banks and with a majestic — 
current. No more worldly passions, no more 
earthly love. Graziella is dead, Elvire is 
perhaps forgotten, and Mme. de Lamartine 
has never filled their empty places. Relig- 
ious and philosophical enthusiasm are suffi- 
cient to move the poet who belongs no more 
to this world. ‘*No shores are to be seen,” 
says Sainte-Beuve—‘“ nothing but the skies 
and the unlimited plain of the Pacific Ocean! 
Doubtless this ocean sleeps sometimes, 
guandoque bonus dormitat Homerus ; there 
are endless days of dead calm, a monotony 
of hill-like swells. Whether the ship is ad- 
vancing or not, cannot be easily discovered. 
But what a splendor on this ocean surface! 
what a marvelous variety in the midst of 
this apparent monotony! and then what com- 
motions of repeated waves, powerful though 
gentle, gigantic though beautiful ! and above 
alt and always, the infinite, profundum, altt- 
tudo. 
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We must always return to the infinite 
when Lamartine is spoken of, for this is his 
first and last word. May this not be one of 
the reasons why he is every day less under- 
stood and less read? ‘lo-day—whether it 
is wrong or right, I leave others to decide 
—we have ceased to think about the Infinite. 
Poetry delights herself in the contemplation 
of nature, loses herself in innumerable de- 
tails, and sees nothing beyond. When I 


-read Lord Byron, I believe in an evil power, 


an enemy to mankind; when I read Lam- 
artine, I believe in a divinity, full of kind- 
ness, whose attributes, somewhat vague, 
allow me to be a half-pantheist; but when I 
turn to the present poets, I generally believe 
in nothing. 

Theophile Gautier, who¥was himself a 
poet, although he wrote in prose, thus de- 
scribes the Meditations” and the Har- 
monies 

“Dans ses tableaux, il y a_ toujours 
beaucoup de ciel; il lui faut cela pour se 
mouvoir et tracer de larges cercles autour 
de sapensée. I] nage, il vole, il plane comme 
un cygne se bercant sur ses longues ailes 
blanches, tantot dans la lumieére, tantot dans 
une légere brume, d’autres fois aussi dans 


des nuages orageux; il ne pose & terre que 


rarement et bientOt reprend son essor A la 
premicre brise qui souleve ses plumes; cet 
élément fluide, transparent, acrien, qui se de- 
place devant lui et se referme apres son 
passage, est sa route naturelle ; il sy soutient 
sans peine, durant de longues heures, et, de 
cette hauteur, il voit s'azurer les vagues 
paysages, miroiter les eaux, et poindre les 
édifices dans un vaporeux effacement. 
“Lamartine nest point un de ces pottes, 
merveilleux artistes, qui martellent leurs vers 
comme une iame dor sur une enclume 
d’acier, resserrant les grains de metal, lui 
imprimant des carrés nettes et preécises. II 
ignore ou dédaigne toutes ces questions de 
forme, et, dans une négligence de gentil. 
homme qui rime i ses heures, sans s’astreindre 
plus qu'il ne faut ces choses de meétier, i] 
fait d’admirables pocsies, 4 cheval en traver- 
sant les bois, en barque le long de quelque 
rivage ombreux, ou le coude appuyé a la 
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fenétre d’un de ses chateaux. Ses vers se 
deroulent avec un harmonieux murmure, 
comme les lames d’une mer d'Italie ou de 
Grece, roulant dans leurs volutes transpar- 
entes des branches de lauriers, des fruits 
d’or tombés du rivage, des reflets de ciel, 
d’oiseaux ou de voiles, et se brisant sur la 
plage en étincelantes lames argentées. Ce 
sont des déroulements et des successions 
de formes ondoyantes, insaissible comme 
l’eau, mais qui vont a leur but, et, sur leur 
fluidite, peuvent porter l’idée, comme la mer 
porte les navires.” 

‘In his pictures there is always a great 
breadth of sky; he needs this space to fly 
aloft and to trace large circles around his 
thought. He swims, he flies, he soars like 
a swan balancing itself upon its long white 
wings, sometimes in the full light, sometimes 
in a transparent haze, and then in the 
tempestuous clouds. He touches the earth 
but rarely, and then only for a moment; for 
he resumes his flight at the first breeze that 
stirs hisplumage. ‘This element, fluid, trans- 
parent, aerial, which divides itself before 
him and closes behind hin, is his natural 
highway; here he sustains himself without 
difficulty during long hours, and from this 
height he sees, in a vaporous obscurity, the 
blue-tinted, vague landscapes, the mirroring 
waters, and the uprising edifices. 

“Tamartine is not one of those poets, 
marvelous artists, who hammer their verses 
like a sheet of gold upon an anvil of steel, 
pressing together the grains of the metal, 
stamping it with clear and precise squares. 
He ignores or disdains all questions of form, 
and with the negligence of a nobleman who 
rhymes at his leisure, without restricting 
himself more than is necessary by the rules 
of his art,.he composes admirable poems 
on horseback while traversing a forest ; ina 
boat gliding along by some shady bank; or 
leaning upon his elbow at the window of 
one of his chateaux. His verses move with 
a harmonious murmur like the waves of a 
Grecian or Italian sea; bearing, in their 
transparent curvings, branches of laurel, 
golden fruits fallen upon the shore, reflec- 
tions of the sky, of birds, or of sails, and 
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finally breaking upon the land in sparkling 
silver sheets. Here are unfoldings and suc- 
cessions of wave-like forms, unseizable as 
water, but which reach their destination, and 
are able to bear the idea upon their fluidity 
as the sea bears the ships.” 

No one could say this better; as a criti- 
cism of the style of Lamartine, nothing is 
lacking; yet Gautier seems to have looked 
at the exterior rather than the interior. 

Between the ‘‘Meditations” and the 
“Harmonies,” and after the “ Harmonies,” 
Lamartine published a number of volumes, 
—poems, novels, and “confidences ”—/vce- 
/yn and Graziella among others. ‘To 
express an opinion concerning them all 
would far exceed the limits of a magazine 
article: there scarcely remains space enough 
to say a few words of La Chute dun 
Ange, a poem which exemplifies the third 
and last phase of his talent. All of Lam- 
artine’s works might be represented in this 
trilogy: the Meditations, Harmonies,” 
La Chute dun Ange. Many critics put 
the first of these above the rest; others— 
and they seem to be right—maintain that 
the ‘“‘Harmonies” show an advancement; 
but almost all seem to think that the 
“Fall of an Angel”. was also the fall of 
Lamartine. Since all opinions may be con- 
tested, I shall allow myself to contest this. 
It is true, there are grave faults in this 
poem ; even some which are enormous: but 
it is also true that an unexpected quality 
here reveals itself, a startling energy appears, 
where sweetness, harmony, and a kind of 
vague grandeur have been the marked attri- 
butes. 

An angel has been ordered to watch over 
a daughter of the earth: she is so beautiful 
that he admires her, and passes successively 
from admiration to love, from love to sad- 
ness, from sadness to desire, and at last, 
from desire to renunciation of his divine 
nature, that he may share the lot of 
‘*Daidah.” Having become a man, he has 


the strangest adventures, which end by his 
committing suicide near the bodies of his 
wife and children, who are all dead from 
Such is his punishment for hav- 


starvation. 
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ing wished to go downward on the ladder of 
life. 

Strictly speaking, there is in this poem 
no commencement, no middle, no end; it 
is merely a series of episodes, of visions 
without connection; not the evolution of a 
progressive thought, but the irregular bounds 
of the most colossal and most wandering 
imagination. The sentiments are heaped 
up, the events crowd upon each other, the 
ideas and the impressions are massed in a 
most extraordinary manner. Here is ex- 
cess—an abundance and an overflowing of 
poetry that bewilders. ‘Therefore the critics, 
usually so lavish in their praise of Lamar- 
tine, were very severe upon La Chute d'un 
Ange, and the literary public hardly read 
it—which, however, did not prevent their 
condemning it. Let it be read first and 
condemned afterwards, if it must be con- 
demned; but let it be read carefully, once, 
twice, six times; then perhaps it will be 
found that the critics and the public have 
not been wise judges. In fact, in spite of 
so much well-deserved blame, nobody can 
deny that here are the boldest conceptions, 
the most brilliant metaphors, the most man- 
ly thoughts; real personages of flesh and 
bones, with hearts that beat and eyes that 
shed tears; the largest sympathy with the 
exterior world; a something that brings ba 
the first ages—in short, all the intellectual 
riches of Lamartine are contained in thi 
book, the last of his long poetical career. 
Whatever judgment is passed upon this 
work, whether or not it exhibits the fall of 
the angel of the “ Meditations,” there is one 
thing which seems certain: it is that Lamar- 
tine exhausted himself here; after this his 
muse was voiceless. 

I purposely omit to speak of another col- 
lection he published the next year, in 1839, 
for these are not worthy of the name of 
poems. They were but a proof to himself, 
as well as to the public, that his vein was 
exhausted; that there was no longer gold 
enough to pay for the working. Let us not 
regret, then, that he engaged in politics, in 
journalism, that he wrote history. If some- 
thing should be regretted, it is only that, 
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being now unable to make poetry, he tried 
too hard to make money. Here is the spot 
upon the sun. Lamartine, who unceasingly 
ruined himself by extravagances, was con- 
stantly forced ‘to cover the deficit. If, for 
this purpose, he had been contented to pub- 
lish books more or less indifferent, which 
more or less injure the beauty of his collect- 
ed works, he might have been pardoned. 
But alas! he went much farther and descend- 
ed much lower; every day new appeals to 
public charity were made under the form of 
lotteries, subscriptions in cash, subscriptions 
for books to be published, gifts in the way of 
national rewards, etc. It was said of him, 
and it was a cruel joke, that he had changed 
his lyre into a “#7e/zre |money-box 
“TLamartine is especially celebrated as a 
poet and a Christian: as a poet, he made 
many millions; as a Christian, he always ate 
- asparagus in December, while the poor were 
dying of hunger. You would be very much 
surprised if, upon inviting a gentleman to 
dinner, he should answer: ‘If it is all the 
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same to you, I should prefer that you should 
give me my share in cash.’ Lamartine is 
that gentleman. He was offered glory with all 
its halos, and he answered, ‘I should prefer 
that you should give me my share in cash.’” 

These are Henri Rochefort’s words. It 
oust not be forgotten that this notorious 
writer is only a witty man—the most bilious 
and the most envious of all witty men: he 
has obtained a certain notoriety by the mal- 
ice of his witticisms, but he will always be 
obliged to envy others their glory and their 
money, since he has never acquired the one 
or the other. 

We can but regret that Lamartine did not 
repair the holes in his purse by more dignified 
means. But is it not well to throw a veil 
over his weaknesses, and rejoice that poetry 
to-day is almost as salable as groceries, 
cottons, iron goods, and spirituous liquors? 
Let us leave, then, to Lamartine his glory 
unsullied, and let us salute in him one of 
the purest representatives of French poetry 


of the nineteenth century. 
F. V. Paget. 
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Sipe by side for so many years—e 
So close I hear her beating heart, 
And yet our souls as far apart 

As though: we dwelt in different spheres. 


Were seas between and leagues of land, 
I could bear that with better grace; 
But thus to look upon her face, ~ 

And thus- to clasp and claim her hand 


And know, though I would die for her, 
That this is a// I have; that far 
From me as any shining star 

Her heart is still a wanderer— 


This is death’s pang; what though there rolls 
Wide waves between your paths! a thought 
Can span that sea, but there is naught 

Can bridge the sea between two souls. 


Carlotta Perry. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE POTATO IN ARIZONA.—I. 


THE potato is one of America’s best gifts 
to mankind. It shares with maize, or In- 
dian corn, the distinction of standing next in 
rank to wheat among food products of 
the world; but it outranks all in productive- 
ness, yielding thirty times as much weight 
to the acre as wheat, and twelve times as 
much as corn. 

The learned traveler, Humboldt, is often 
quoted as declaring that the native country 
of the potato, like that of wheat and corn, 
was unknown. Since his time, however, 
1812, the home of the potato as being in 
the southern part of South America, the 
mountains of La Plata, and even the low 
islands of the Patagonian peninsula, is abun- 
dantly proved. 

A brief sketch of the previous discoveries 
and history of the potato Is necessary to an 
understanding of the significance of its dis- 
covery in Arizona last summer. I have con- 
sulted several hundred volumes stored in 
various libraries, public and private, and 
from my copious notes have selected the 
following most interesting items, in most 
instances adding matter derived from my 
recent discoveries in Arizona. 

Although the potato was carried into 
Britain during the year 1586, in Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s vessels, there is much reason to be- 
lieve that it had been introduced into Spain 
much earlier from Quito (or from Santa Fé 
de Bogota, say some authors). In 1588 it 
was sent to Flanders from Italy, where it had 
been received from Spain, and was there a 
common article of food, and was even fed to 
the pigs. ‘The potato was first brought to 
England,” says the Globe Cyclopedia, “by Sir 
John Hawkins, in 1563”; and certainly it is 
on record, that, ten years later—1573—Sir 
Francis Drake brought the potato home from 
one of his voyages. A statue of Sir Francis 
is erected at Offenberg, in Baden, inscribed : 
“To the Immortal Introducer of the Potato 
into Europe.” There is also a tradition 


among the peasantry of County Galway, 
Ireland, that the potato was introduced there, 
previous to its being known in any other 
part of the island, by the wreck of a vessel 
named the Petrel, at North Meals, near the 
mouth of the Ribble, on their coast; and a 
few potatoes that were washed on shore were 
discovered by children, who roasted and ate 
some, and liked them so well that in great 
glee they hastened with the rest to their pa- 
rents. 

Loudon’s Cyclopedia states that the pota- 
to was received by C. Clusius, one of the 
first to describe it, at Vienna, in 1588, from 
the Governor of Mons, the chief city of 
Hainault, a province of Belgium. The Gov- 
ernor had procured it, the year before, from 
one of the attendants of the Pope’s legate, 
under the name of fara tuffo, and learned 
from him that it was then in use in Italy. 
The Italians to-day call the potato by the 
same name as the truffle, that is, sarvatoufii, 
meaning ground-mushroom. Another name 
is fomo de terra, i. e., earth-apple. The 
French name of the potato is similar, pomme 
de terre; asalso the German name, though 
modified to Aartoffel. 

Thus it will be seen that, as the great 
discovery of Columbus is clouded by the 
claims of the northern vikings, so the in- 
troduction of the potato into Europe, gen- 
erally conceded to Sir Walter Raleigh, is 
disputed by the legends of some authority 
which indicate four other routes of entry: 

1. Direct, by Sir John Hawkins, in 1563. 

2. Direct also, by Sir Francis Drake, in 
1573: 

3. Accidental, by shipwreck, date un- 
known. 

4. Circuitous, at a date unknown, but 
previous to all others, by the Spanish plun- 


-derers of South America, who carried them 


from Santa Fé or Quito to Spain, where 
they were extensively cultivated; thence they 
traveled to Italy, to be as generally used; 
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thence to Flanders, or Belgium, where they 
were extensively cultivated contemporane- 
ously with their introduction from Virginia 
to Ireland by Raleigh’s colonists. 

It is said that Sir Walter gave the pota- 
toes to his gardener, ordering him to plant 
them with care, as they were a fine fruit from 
America. In August the plants bloomed, 
and in September produced fruit; but the 
little nauseous berries were so different from 
what the gardener expected, that, in an ill- 
humor, he carried the potato-apples to his 
master, saying: ‘‘Are these the fine fruit 
from America that you praised so highly?” 
‘Sir Walter either was or pretended to be 
ignorant of the matter, and desired the gar- 
dener, since that was the fruit, to dig up the 
nasty weeds and fling them over the palings, 
and so make an end of them. ‘The garden- 
er returned shortly, greatly chagrined at his 
experience, having discovered his error, and 
bringing a fine parcel of potatoes to his mas- 
ter. 

A similar story is also told of Sir Francis 
Drake. He sent some potatoes to a friend 
to plant, with the remark that the fruit was 
excellent and nutritious, so that it would be 
a very valuable plant to introduce into Eu- 
rope. His friend planted the tubers, and the 
plants grew finely; but when the seed-balls 
were ripe, he took these instead of the tubers, 
sliced and fried them in butter, sprinkled 
sugar and cinnamon over them, then placed 
them before some company as a great rarity. 
~ Of course the balls tasted disgustingly, and 
the assembly concluded that the fruit would 
not ripen in Europe. ‘The gardener pulled 
up the plants and burned them on the spot. 
A gentleman who chanced to-be present 
stepped on one of the baked potatoes as it 
lay in the ashes, when it broke open, and he 
noticed that it was white as snow, and mealy, 
and had such an agreeable smell that he 
tasted it and found it very palatable. The 


potato was thus fortunately rescued, but for 
a century after was only regarded as a curi- 
“osity. 

Sir Robert Southard, president of the 
Royal Society, claimed the honor for his 
grandfather of having first cultivated the 
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potato in Ireland, where it has so long 
since constituted the principal food of the 
peasantry. Sir Robert said that his an- 
cestor obtained the tubers from Sir Walter 
Raleigh. | 

The Royal Society, in the year 1663, took 
measures for the introduction of the potato 
to more general cultivation, as a prevention 
against famine. Mr. Buckland, a Somerset- 
shire gentleman, recommended the planting 
of potatoes in all parts of the kingdom for 
the above reason. His recommendation 
was referred to a committee, and as a result, 
all the members who had lands were en- 
treated to plant them; but it was long before 
they were grown to any extent, although 
some were grown in the gardens of the nobil- 
ity, as a curious exotic. It was not until 
twenty years after the strong indorsement 
by the Royal Society that certain prudent 
families began to adopt the use of potatoes 
for food, but with great precautions and 
misgivings. 

Up to this period large quantities of 
starch from wheat flour was used in the 
ornamentation of the head as hair-powder. 
Potato starch being found to be nearly as 
effective as flour, strenuous efforts were made 
to prevent the waste of wheat flour by sub- 
stituting potato starch therefor; and proceed- 
ings went so far-as to take the form of par- 
liamentary enactments prohibiting the use 
of wheat flour for hair-powder. ‘This pro- 
duced a marked increase of potato planting, 
the nobleman and peasants alike keeping a 
little stock on hand—not so much to pre- 
vent famine, as the Royal Society advised, 
as to prevent dearth of Aamr-fowder. 

The ignorant were at first prejudiced 
against potatoes, because they belonged to 
the Solanum or Nightshade family. In 
Burgundy their culture was interdicted as a 
poisonous and mischievous root. Among 
other evils charged to its account, was that 
of producing leprosy and dysentery. In 
France, for a long time after its introduction 
elsewhere, the potato encountered a bitter 
opposition. Its cultivation was believed to 
injure the land, and its use to generate 
many diseases. Only after long-continued 
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exertion on the part of Parmientier, and 
within the present century, did it become 
popular in France, where now it is much 
depended upon for food. 

To Scotland the potato was introduced in 
in 1725, and a laborer named Prentice gets 
the credit of field culture in the neighbor- 
hood- of Kilsyth; while Lord Kaimes and 
Lord Grey were active advocates of its ex- 
tended cultivation. In the highlands of 
Scotland, where famine was frequent. before 
the advent of the potato, it is credited with 
having often prevented famine, notably in 
1783. From this date it was generally re- 
ferred to as the “palladium against starva- 
tion.” And this is certainly now the univer- 
sal opinion of this esculent—emphatically 
“the poor man’s bread.” 

Professor Ferdinand Von Miller, of Mel- 
bourne, says there is no esculent farinaceous 
root indigenous to Australia or New Zealand; 
the potato hence forms a most important 
addition to the food products of that large 
continent and its adjacent islands. 

‘To aid the memory, let us bring together, 
in chronological order, the principal dates 
in the introduction to Europe of this im- 
portant vegetable. 

Believed to have been carried to England by 

brought home by Sir Francis Drake........ 
Carried to Ireland from Virginia by Sir Walter . 

Described by Thomas Herriott the same year. 
Cultivated in Ireland by Sir Robert South- 


Sent to Flanders from Italy... 
Sent by the Governor of Mons to Clusius at 


1563 
1573 


1586 
1556 


1557 
1557 


Seedlings grown by Gerarde in England..... 
Deseribed in Gerarde’s Herbal. ............ 
Vianted by the nobility as a curious exotic... 
Culture encouraged by the Royal Society of 

Substituted for hair-powder in England...... 
Adopted by prudent families as food........ 
Unmentioned in ‘*‘ Complete Gardener”.... 
Introduced to Scotland 
Prevents a famine in Scotland. .:........... 
Its culture stealthily prosecuted on the conti- 

Prohibited in Burgundy, as a poisonous root. . 
Interdicted in France, as a foe to agriculture. 
True worth generally acknowledged........ 


1585 
15990 
1597 
1620 


1663 
1680 
16053 
1719 
1725 
1753 


1790 
17— 
17— 
1500 
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In regard to the history of the origin of 
the potato, prior to its introduction into 
Europe: 

Thomas Herriott (in some papers written 
“Herrist”) is one of the first (1586) to write 
of American plants. He accompanied the 
colonists sent out by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and afterwards wrote an account of Virginia. 
In Part 29, p. 105, Herriott gives the his- 
tory of a so-called potato, in the language 
of the natives call Ofenawk: “ The rootes 
of this potatoe,” writes Herriott, “are round, 
some as large as walnuts. They grow in 
damp soils, many hanging togither as if fixed 
on ropes.” 

In Schoolcraft’s report of the Iroquois In- 
dians to the legislature of New York, in 


1846, he says, on page 12: “The common 


potato was certainly indigenous. Sir Walter 
Raleigh brought it from Virginia under the 
name of Ofenang, but none of the American 
tribes are known to have cultivated it. 
They simply dug it from the forests, but it 
had long been introduced into their villages 
and spread over the northern latitudes far 
beyond the present limits of corn.” 

It is clear that the edible root here treated 
of by both writers is no potato at all, but a 
plant known to botanists as Afios tuberosa. 
Professor Alfonso Wood, in his Class-book 
of Botany, says of it: ‘‘’lo the root are ap- 
pended oval, fleshy tubers, which are very 
nutritious, and would no doubt be cultivated 
had we not the potato.” ‘This description 
is faulty, as the so-called tubers are not “‘ap- 
pended to the roots,” but are simply enlarged 
nodes of starch, ete., occurring at wide in- 
tervals along the prostrate, subterranean por- 
tion of the stem—the rhizome. ‘The writer 
has often turned up these Indian potatoes 
with his plow in the swampy lands of Mich- 
igan. Strings two feet or more long, and 
containing a half-dozen nodules, some as 
large as walnuts, were often so found, which 
were quite sweet and palatable to my boyish 
appetite, and when roasted for a few minutes 
would be regarded as a choice delicacy by 
epicures. 

The next potato from America is describ- 
ed by John Gerarde, “herbalist and surgeon,” 
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who published his ‘“Herball, the first fruits 
of mine own labors,” in 1597. He describes 
two kinds of potatoes. His account is so 
‘quaint that I transcribe it verbatim - 

“The plant is called by the Peruvians 
Sisarum or Skirrists, but by us called Potatus 
or Potatoes. ‘Vhere is not any that hath written 
of this plant or said anything of its flowers, 
yet I have had in my garden divers rootes 
that have flourished unto the first approach 
of winter, and have grown unto a great 
length of vines, but they brought not foorth 
any flowers at all. The rootes are many, 
thick and knobbie, like unto rootes of peonies 
or asphodill, joined togither at the top into 
one head, in manner of the skirrit, the which 
being divided and planted do make great in- 
crease, especially if the greater rootes be cut 
into divers gobbets and planted in good 
ground. ‘The potato rootes,” Gerarde con- 
tinues, ‘‘are among the Spaniards and Ital- 
ians common and ordinary meate, which are 
no doubt of mighty nourishing parts, and do 
strengthen and comfort nature, their nutri- 
ment being, as it were, a mean between flesh 
and fruit.” (Confectionery was made of 
these roots in Shakspere’s time, and called 
‘kissing comfits.”) 

This description of Gerarde applies to 
the original potato, now called the “sweet 
potato.” It belongs to a very different fam- 
ily—the Conzolvulacee, or twining vines. 
It has received three different names in as 
many genera: Conzolvulus Batatas by Lin- 
neus, Fatatas edulis by Choisy, and lastly 
Ipomea Batatas by Lamark. It is unnec- 
essary to discuss this esculent any further 
than to call.attention to its being properly 
spoken of as a root; the edible_portion being, 
in fact, a store of materials saved up in the 
enlarged roots. Also to state that this very 
valuable addition to the world’s food came 
also from America, and was introduced into 
Europe thirty-three years earlier than the one 
next to be described, encountering no pre- 
judices, and at once coming into cultivation 
wherever its more tender constitution will 
admit of growth. It is important to note, in 
passing, that the natives of South America 
call both this and the other to be described 
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Papa or Papus. Also it is of interest that it 
is from a corruption of the Spanish name of 
this plant, Aasa/a, that we get the English 
word ‘“‘potato.” Bacon and other writers call- 
ed it potatus and fodada. Another author, 
however, states that potato is derived from a 
Carib word, the name of a root found in the 
West India Islands. 

The early history of the common or so- 
called Irish potato is voluminous, and much 
of it conflicting. Gerarde, before quoted, is 
the first to write of it in the Herbal. He 
describes it under the name of “#atatas 
Virginiana, the Papus or Potatoe of Virginia.” 
He gives a figure of it, and in the title-page 
portrait of his Herbal he is represented 
holding a branch of the potato in his hand. 
In Gerarde’s Garden Catalogues of 1596-97 
he gives it the name of Papas orbicularis, 
or “bastard potato.” In the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica it is stated that Gerarde, in 1590, 
named the plant Se/anum tuberosum, and 
that the name was afterward adopted by 
Linneus. In Gerarde’s antiquated language 
occurs this description: 

“This Poetatus groweth naturally in Amer- 
ica, where it was discovered, as reports 
Clusius; since which time I have received 
rootes from Virginia, otherwise called Norem- 
berga, which do grow and prosper in my gar- 
den asin their Own countrie. ... . They are 
a food and also a meate; for pleasure equale 
in goodnesse unto the common potatoe [sweet 
potato], being either roasted in the embers, 
or boiled and eaten with oil, vinegar, and 
pepper, or dressed in any other way by the 
hand of some cunning in cookerie.” 

Lord Bacon, whose Natural History was 
written soon after Gerarde’s Herbal, calls 
the tubers /adado roots, and relates a 
discovery he thought he had made in caus- 
ing them to become short and thick, by con- 
fining the plants in pots set into the ground. 
“The cause may be,” he writes, “for that 
having sufficient earth within the pottes to 
nourish them at the start, and then being 
stopped by the bottome of the potte from put- 
ting strings downward, they must needs grow 
greater in breadth and thickness.” | 

In the “Chronology of Plants,” by Charles 
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Pickering, a ponderous volume, is the follow- 
ing brief history : 

“‘ Solanum tuberosum, 1. Potato. The Pe- 
ruvians called it Papas, growing wild in S. 
Chili, and collected for food by the natives, 
carried thence, becoming an object for cul- 
tivation in northern Chili and Peru, ‘in 
the time of the Incas.’ The fafa is 
mentioned in a Quichua prayer (preserved 
by Molini), and was cultivated as far north as 
the Bogotan Andes ; but up to the time of 
the Montezumas had not reached Mexico 


(according to Humboldt and Hernando). 


Transported to Europe, it is described by 
Lobel, Clusius, and by Baulim; its cultiva- 
tion exténding so slowly as only recently to 
have reached Greece and Egypt. Roots 
‘imported from Hindoostan’ were seen by 
myself at Muscat, at Mocha, and at Zanzi- 
bar, and the plant was under cultivation at 
the last-named locality. It was also ob- 
served by myself cultivated on New Zealand, 
and by the natives of north-west America, 
forming the commencemént of agriculture 


by the Chinook Indians.” 


In Hogy’s “ History of the Vegetable King- 
dom” it is stated that Humboldt decided— 
writing in 1812—that the native country of 
the potato was unknown; but that Pavon, 
one of the authors. of Flora Peruviana, 
is said to have found the plant growing wild 
in the vicinity of Lima, at the very time 
when Humboldt was making the observation 
upon which he founded his negative opinions. 


So much has been said pro and con upon: 


the origin of potatoes, and Humboldt’s 
opinion is of so much weight, that I think 
his own language ought to be quoted in its 
proper connection. In his “ Political His- 
tory of New Spain,” Vol. IL, p. 342, begins 
a long discussion of the potato question, 
which includes a very interesting history of 
the migration of both nations and their pe- 
culiar food plants, which must be condensed 
for this paper. 

“TI shall not take upon me to decide 
whether the Pafas, the Peruvian name by 
which potatoes are known in all of the Span- 


ish colonies, came into Mexico along with 


the Schinus molle [pepper tree] of Peru, and 
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consequently by the south sea [Pacific 
Ocean], or whether the first conquerors 
brought them from the mountains of New 
Granada. However this may be, it is cer- 
tain that they were not known in the time 
of Montezuma, because it is one of those 
cases in which the migrations of a plant 
are connected with the migrations of na- 


tions. 


“The predilections manifested by certain 
tribes for the cultivation of certain plants 
indicate most frequently either an identity 
of race or ancient communications between 
men of different climates. In this view the 
vegetables, like the language and physiog- 
nomy of nations, may become historical 
monuments. 

‘Not merely pastoral tribes, or those living 
solely by the chase, undertake long voyages, 
instigated by an unquiet and warlike spirit 
The hordes of Germanic origin—that swarm 
of people who transported themselves from 
the interior of Asia westward to the banks 
of the Borysthenes and the Danube, and 
the savages of Guayana—afford numerous 
examples of tribes who, fixing themselves 
for a few years, cultivate‘small pieces of 
ground on which they sow the grain they 
reaped elsewhere; then abandon these spots 
when a bad year or other accident disgusts 
them with the situation. 

“Tt is thus that the people of the Mongol 
race transported themselves from the wall 
which separates China from Tartary to the 
very center of Europe; and it is thus that 
from the north of California [the peninsula 
of old California he alludes to] and the 
banks of the Gila the aborigines poured even 
into the southern hemisphere. 

“We everywhere see,” Humboldt contin- 
ues, “‘torrents of wandering and warlike 
hordes paving a way for themselves through 
the midst of, peaceful agricultural nations. 
Immovable as the shore, these peaceful na- 
tions collect and carefully preserve the nu- 
tritive plants and domestic animals which 
accompanied the wandering tribes in their 
distant courses. 

“Frequently these preserved relics serve 
to point out the route by which a nation has 
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passed from one end of a continent to an- 
other. 

“The potato presents us with a very curi- 
ous problem, when considered from a histor- 
ical point of view. 

‘It appears certain that this plant, of 


which the cultivation has had the greatest 


influence upon the progress of population in 
Europe, was not known in Mexico before 
the arrival of the Spaniards. It was cultivat- 
ed at this epoch in Chili, Peru, and Colom- 
bia, that is, on all of the Andes from latitude 
40° south to 5° of north latitude | Patagonia 
to near Panama]. It is supposed by botan- 
ists that it grows spontaneously in Peru. 
On the other hand, the learned who have 
inquired into the introduction of the potato 
into Europe affirm that it was found in Vir- 
ginia by Raleigh’s colonists, in 1584. Now, 
how can we conceive of a plant said to be- 
long to the southern hemisphere as being 
found under cultivation at the foot of the 
Alleghany Mountains, while it was unknown 
in Mexico and the mountainous regions of 
the West Indies? , 

“Ts it probable that the Peruvian tribes 
penetrated northward to the banks of the 
Rappahannock? Or have potatoes _ first 
come from north to south like the nations 
who, from the seventh century, have suc- 
cessively appeared on the table-lands of An- 
ahuac |the high plateau of Mexico}? — In 
either of these hypotheses, how came the 
cultivation not to be introduced or preserved 


-in Mexico? 


“These are questions which have hither- 
to been but very little agitated, but which, 
nevertheless, deserve to fix the attention of 
the naturalist, who, in embracing at one view 
the influencé of man on nature and the re- 
action of the physical world on man, appears 
to read in the distribution of vegetables the 
history of the first migrations of our species. 

“T have first to observe that the potato zs 
not indigenous in Peru, and that it is nowhere 
to be found wild in the part of the Cor- 
dilleras under the tropics. M. Bonpland 


and myself hérborized on the back of the 
Andes from the fifth degree north to the 
twelfth degree of south latitude. 


We in- 
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formed ourselves from persons who have 
examined this chain of colossal mountains as 
far as Las Pas and Oruro, and we are cer- 
tain that in this vast extent of ground no 
species of Se/anum with nutritive roots vege- 
tates spontaneously. 

“Passing farther southward beyond the 
tropic, we find it, according to Molini, in all 
the fields of Chili. The natives distinguish 
the wild potato, of which the tubers are 
small and bitter, from that which has long 
been cultivated. The first of these, the 
wild potatoes, are called by them magiia; 
the others, Pogny. 

“We might ask if these plants are truly 
natives of Chili, or if, from the effect of a 
long cultivation there, they have become 


Wi Are not the mag/ia of Chili 
more likely to be the primitive type of the 
Solanum? .... The potato which the Span- 


lards found growing in Bogota could only 
have been transported thence from Peru by 
the migratory tribes that are known to have 
passed northward.” 

Humboldt proceeds to discuss at some 
length these probable migrations, and shows 
that in all ages nations occupying temperate 
regions have migrated toward the tropics, 
passing along on the mountain ranges or 
high plateaus where the temperature was not 
abruptly increased. He states one impor- 
tant fact, from which I think this usually 
sagacious observer should have inferred a 
statement contrary to the one he arrived at. 
He says: “There are places, it is true, not 
very accessible, and very cold, in the highest 
Andes, which the natives call Paramos de la 
Papas—VDesert Potato Plains ; but these de- 
nominations, of which it is difficult to conjec- 
ture the origin, by no means indicate that 
these great elevations produce the plant of 
which they bear the name.” 

Wild potatoes have since been discovered 
in these high desert plains, corroborating 
their native name, and refuting Humboldt’s 
inference. 

Humboldt concludes the philosophical 
discussion of the origin of the potato with 
a profound suggestion which becomes a 
prophecy: ‘‘We are not, therefore, to be 
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astonished that both physical and moral 
causes have prevented the potato from pene- 
trating from South America across the low 
isthmus into Mexico. From all the consid- 
erations given in preceding paragraphs, it 
follows that if the colonists sent out by Ra- 
leigh really found potatoes in Virginia among 
the Indians, we can hardly refuse our assent 
that this plant was originally zw/d mm some 
country of the northern hemisphere.” 

So it will be seen, by a careful weighing of 
his sentences, that Humboldt dves not deny 
that the potato is indigenous in South Amer- 
ica. On the contrary, he expressly admits 
that others found it in the southern Andes, 
but states that he and Bonpland searched in 
vain for it in tropical America. The pro- 
fundity of his reasoning reaches a climax in 
the deduction that the wild potato will be 
found to have its origin at two points equi- 
distant from the equator: one of them, being 
then unknown, “in some country of the 
northern hemisphere.” 

On this latter point Dr. Gray writes: “It 
is most probable that the potatoes found in 
Virginia were due to a recent introduction 
by the Spaniards. ‘There is no proof,” he 
adds, “that it was in cultivation by the 
aborigines of the Eastern States or of Mex- 
ico.” | 

Let us turn now to the light thrown on 
the matter by late discoveries in America. 

‘The distinguished traveler, James Orton, 
who published ‘From the Andes to the 
Amazon,” in 1867, says (p. 101): “Of vegeta- 
bles in Ecuador, there were potatoes both 
cultivated and indigenous ; the latter smaller 
than and much inferior to their descendants.” 
In a note he adds: “ Lieut. Gilliss, writing in 
1854, praises the potatoes of Peru, but we 
saw no specimens in Equador.” Like so 
many other writers, he quotes Humboldt as 
arguing that the habitat of the potato was 
like that of wheat and corn, unknown. He 
also quotes that oft-repeated error, that Sir 
- Walter Raleigh brought the potato from Vir- 

ginia to Ireland. 

In Stephen’s “Central America” no men- 
tion is made of any esculent roots that can 
be identified’ as potatoes, as being cultivated 
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in Guatemala or Mexico in early times; but in 
Bancroft’s ponderous work, ‘Native Races,” 
Vol. L., p. 652, the statement is made: “From 
the earliest times of which we have any record, 
the natives of Oajaca and of the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec cultivated corn and other vege- 
ae The Tapotecs now raise wheat 
and construct mills. As early as 1690 they 
gathered crops of maguey, maize, peas, red 
pepper, pumpkins, and potatoes.” 

Peopig’s “Travels in Peru” corroborates 
the statement of Molini, Ruiz, Pavon, and 
others, that potatoes are indigenous in the 
higher Andes. 

A most curious discovery was made by that 
great philosopher, Darwin, in the “ Voyage 
of a Naturalist,” made 1836-41. On the 
islands of Chonos Archipelago the wild po- 
tato grows in great abundance in sandy soil 
near the beach. Plants were seen four feet 
high. ‘The tubers were small, the largest of 
an oval shape, and two inches in diameter. 
“They had the same smell as English pota- 
toes, but when boiled they shrunk much, 
and were watery and insipid, without the 
expected bitter taste. They are undoubt- 
edly indigenous, and are found as far south 
as fifty degrees. They are called Aguinas by 
the Indians of the south. It is remarkable 
that the same plant should be found on the 
mountains of central Chili, where not a 
drop of rain falls for more than six months 
of the year; and also down here, almost at 
sea-level, within the damp forest of these 
low southern islands.” 

That Indians have long cultivated pota- 
toes in the far regions of the North-west, is 
set forth by a passage in Bancroft’s “ Native 
Races,” Vol. L, p. 161: “The food of the 
Haidah Indians, between the Columbia R iv- 
er and Nootka Sound, is largely composed of 
potatoes. ‘There is great rivalry among the 
islanders in supplying the tribes on the main- 
land with potatoes, fleets of forty or fifty 
canoes engaging in the trade from Queen 
Charlotte’s Islands.” 

Hudson’s Bay fur-traders speak of the 
Chinook Indians as subsisting largely upon 
potatoes, which they rudely cultivate in the 


low southern declivities of islands during 
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the long, favorable summers of the north 
regions. 

In the United States Agricultural Report 
for 1870, p. 409, in an article upon “ Food 
Plants of the American Indians,” presum- 
ably written by Dr. C. C. Parry, then at the 
head of the Department of Agriculture, oc- 
curs a description, with an illustration of a 
branch and two tubers of the purple-flowered 
potato described from Arizona in these pa- 
pers, which is given under the earlier name 
of Solanum Fendlert. The writer says that 
the plant is found in great abundance in that 
portion of New Mexico between Fort Win- 
gate and Fort Defiance. The Navajo In- 
dians inhabit this section, and the native 
potato forms one of the chief articles of 
their diet in winter. The women dig the 
roots with whatever implements are at hand, 
often using a strong piece of wood witha 
wedge-shaped end. The plant grows on 
low, rich spots, and by spring the earth is 
torn up in every direction in the search for 
potatoes. “The tubers are quite small, 
one-half to three-fourths of an inch in diam- 
eter, of good taste, resembling a boiled chest- 
nut.” 


Having thus indicated the previous dis- 
coveries as to the origin and habitat of the 
potato, I will proceed to relate the circum- 
stances that attended its recent discovery 
in Arizona. 

I first heard of the indigenous potatoes 
of Arizona during a conversation with Colo- 
nel Charles D. Poston, of ‘Tucson, in ‘April, 
1579. 

The Colonel was expatiating with much 
enthusiasm upon the natural products of 
that Territory, to which I was then a stranger. 
Colonel Poston is to Tucson and Arizona 
what the late Hon. B. B. Redding was. to 
San Francisco and the Pacific coast—one 
of their most able and efficient exponents. 
The Colonel’s residence in the Territory 
dates back to before its accession to the 
Union; and he has become very familiar 
with its features and products by personal 
inspection. Though he had never seen 


any wild potatoes, yet he thoroughly be- 
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lieved that they were to be found in the 
southern mountains, and I as implicitly be- 
lieved in the sagacity of the Colonel—so 
felt sure of an interesting discovery. But 
during the explorations prosecuted through- 
out that season and the following one, I vainly 
searched for plants of the order So/anace 
that when carefully dug displayed any tubers 
or nodulous roots that by any parties might 
be called potatoes. 

The third season, however, that of 1881, 
commenced auspiciously. Accompanied by 
my wife, I now went to explore the won- 
derful range of Chirricahua Mountains, in 
south-east Arizona. We arrived at Fort 
Bowie, intthe famous Apache Pass, just after 
the summer rains had brought forth the 
most abundant and interesting flora to be 
seen anywhere on this coast. But we must 
not pause now to describe it. One day in: 
September, while searching for ferns in the 
clefts of one of the highest peaks north of 
the Pass, there was discovered, under a tan- 
gle of pricky bushes and cacti, a solitary lit- 
tle plant perceived at first glance to be a 
Solanum; but query—Was it bulb-bearing ? 
Carefully the little stranger was uprooted, 
when lo, a tuber! an undoubted representa- 
tive of the true potato family. 

The plant proved to be a specimen of © 
Solanum Jamesit, of Torrey. Great was my 
disappointment when, after diligent search 
day after day in that locality of various fea- 
tures of plain, cahon, and peak, not another 
plant was to be detected. ‘Time and again 
the little scrap of a plant was examined, but 
it Was so meager and dejected by age that it 
had but few characters which reminded one 
of the rank potato vines of our gardens. 
With great care and kindling interest I dis- 
sected its organs and compared its characters 
with the meager descriptions at hand. How 
much more my emotions would have been 
aroused, had I then known that it was prob- 
able that from this very species, rather than 
from any other of the thirty-six known, our 
first potatoes sprung, according to the re- 
searches and reasonings of Humboldt, stated 
in preceding paragraph. 

We were prevented {from making a thor- 
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ough exploration of the southern portion of 
the Chirricahuas—to which we removed in 
September—by the rumors that reached us 
day by day of Indian outrages in the moun- 
tains to the north of us: culminating at last 
in the startling intelligence brought us by a 
friendly cowboy, who rode all night to warn 
us that Juh and his whole band of Chirri- 
cahua Apaches had broken out of the San 
Carlos Reservation at four o’clock the morn- 
ing before, and were fleeing directly towards 
their old haunts, the very valley.in which we 
were peacefully botanizing. 

We took refuge in the cabin of a queer 
old hermit, Dr. Monroe, who had been there 
for four years, and who had prepared for such 
emergencies by digging a tunnel one hundred 
and twenty feet long through the sharp point 
of along ridge projecting into the valley be- 
tween two creeks. Midway of the ridge the 
tunnel was constructed with a double elbow, 
enlarged to eight feet by ten, and six feet high, 
to which one could retreat with his supplies 
and weapons, and could shoot out towards 
either end of the tunnel at his foes in the 
light, while himself shrouded in darkness by 
the elbow. In case of overpowering num- 
bers, he could light a fuse leading to a mag- 
azine concealed in the cobbles at each end 
of the tunnel, which, when ignited, must blow 
everything to atoms in the vicinity. 

The mouths of the tunnel, opening out 
on the sides of the ridge, were each artfully 
concealed by a cabin made of shakes and 
brush, one of which was generously assigned 
to us. While we were there for eleven days, 
in momentary expectation of attack, Juh and 
his band, split up into squads of half a dozen 
to fifty warriors, scoured the country, tortur- 
ing and killing all the whites in their path. 

One large band passed along by the mouth 
of Rucker valley, and no one knows why 
they did not ascend to their familiar haunts, 
as there was not the slightest obstacle to 
such a course, although the full-garrisoned 
Fort Bowie was but forty miles away, and 

the Apaches passed near it on the way; fol- 
lowed, to be sure, two days later, by two 
companies of well-mounted cavalry, majesti- 
cally marching along by twos, accompanied 
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with baggage wagons and other comfortable 
military equipage. 

In October we returned to Oakland to 
pass the winter in closet-work over our va- 
ried treasures from Arizona. Last May we 
again joyfully prepared our simple outfit for 
an_ extended exploration of the other moun- 
tains of southern Arizona, determined that 
we would find more of that wild potato if it 
took all summer—and it did. 

Choosing first the isolated range of the 
Huachuca Mountains, from the mere fact of 
its isolation, as favoring the production of 
distinct vegetable forms, we found the moun- 
tain on our approach to be perfectly charm- 
ing in features and productions. Simple in 
outline, the range extends north-west and 
south-east about seventy miles, with a width 
of nearly twenty miles. ‘The southern point 
is crossed by the Mexican boundary line, 
and the range is about midway between the 
Colorado River on the west and the Rio 
Grande on the east. | 

The historic old town of Yuma, on th 
former river, is due west of the Huachuga, 
and the more historic and older towns of El 
Paso and Santa Fé, on the Rio Grande, are 
nearly due eastward. ‘The Huachuca, hence, 
occupy middle ground, both physically con- 
sidered with reference to position, and eth- 
nologically with reference to the hordes of 
mysterious peoples that once poured along 
the valleys of these great arterial rivers. 

It is supposed that exactly along the plain 
on both sides of this range passed the mul- 
titudes overland to and fro between the 
dgpsely populated plateau of Anahuac, the 
home of the Montezumas in Central Mexico, 
to found on the far northern Gila River the 
wonderful and not by any means mythical 
“Seven Cities of Cibola.” And it is known 
that in comparatively modern times, yet still 
beyond the ken of the historian, these wisely 
architectural and skillfully agricultural peo- 
ples were irrigating the plains of the Santa 
Cruz and the San Pedro on either hand, 
while building Casa Grandes along their 
banks, forming vast cities, the ruins of which 
are to-day the admiration and amazement of 
every intelligent visitor. 
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These lofty, deeply cahoned, rugged, well- 
watered Huachucas must have then afforded 
convenient halting places for the wanderers, 
or perchance strategetic positions for con- 
tending tribes battling for possession of the 
riches of the plain; subsisting the while upon 
the fruits and roots of this fertile mountain. 
And this conjecture is not unfounded, 
as subsequent paragraphs will abundantly 
prove. | 

The Huachuca Mountains, as stated, are 
very symmetrical in outline, about three 
times longer than wide, and rising in the 
middle with two peaks a little over ten thou- 
sand feet in altitude. Deep canons furrow 
it on all sides, those on the north-east being 
clothed to their origins with a fair growth of 
trees, several of the species attaining sufficient 
size for mechanical uses. A lumber factory 
has been established in four of these canons, 
the owners cutting off its trees as long as it 
would pay five hundred per cent. upon the 
outlay; then removing their machinery and re- 
quisite logging teams to another cahon. One 
of the mills is at this time high up in Ramsey’s 
Canon; its proprietors cutting down a_ body 
of pine and fir timber as rich as any on this 
coast outside of the Sierra. 

Five of the canons on the north-east side 
are so long as to nearly sever the mountains 
into divisions, being ten to fifteen miles 
long. 
at the north end, Tanner’s and Ramsey’s 
near the middle, Maple and Ash near the 
south end. Out from each flows a small 
stream of clear, sweet water, though strongly 
impregnated with line. Each forms a delta 
of alluvium at its mouth, clothed the greater 
part of the year with excellent grass and 
other forage plants, affording the establish- 
ment of one or more valuable ranches: 
their owners, by commanding the sources 
of perpetual water, hold the contiguous por- 
tion of the outstretched plain tributary. 
Over this thousands of horses and cattle 
roam, menaced, meanwhile, by the lawless 
cowboys of Arizona (whose headquarters 
are now at Charleston on the San Pedro, 
only twelve miles from the Huachuca), or 
by the Mexican cattle-thieves marauding 
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along the border anywhere they may find an J 


unguarded victim. 

The rock formation of the Huachuca is 
both magnificent and picturesque. Strata of 
granite, gneiss, porphyry, sandstone, slate, 


trachyte, quartz, and limestone are the prin- 


cipal rocks, exposed in regular terraced 
peaks or tumbled about in the wildest con- 
fusion. ‘The limestone and quartz ledges, be- 
ing often uplifted and set on edge, appear as 
black and white tapering columns in das-re- 
lief, supporting the highest peaks, and dis- 
tinctly seen from the plain fifty miles away. 

But our present task is to examine, as we 
may, the vegetable wealth of the Huachuca 
—its native potatoes—and first, to fxd them. 
Mrs. Lemmon and myself journeyed ra 
‘Tombstone by the buckboard stage to Fort 
Huachuca, beautifully located on the delta 
of the northernmost cahon—Fort Cafon, as 
it is now called. Bearing letters of intro- 
duction, we were kindly received by the 
commanding officer, and soon provided with 
tents and a few necessaries for primitive 
housekeeping. The pitching of our tent 
and the arrangement of the few details of 
camp life that must be attended to, if you 
would do good work, did not long distract 
our attention from the rich, strange flora 
greeting us from flower-gemmed stream to 
arbor-crowned peak. 

Every third day, equipped with flower- 
press, pick, and luncheon, I climbed slowly 
and wearily, as perforce I must, over one 
ridge after another, and up to spur upon 
spur of the high peaks; hastily culling the 
rare flowers and ferns by the way, and putting 
them, carefully displayed, into the portable 
press; taking note of habitat and peculiari- 
ties to be recorded on return. Generally the 
unseen perils of rattlesnakes and centipedes, 
together with the open attacks of cacti and 
yucca, were added to the intense heat of the 
sun, jeopardizing life and limb. ‘The level 
rays of sunset usually found me at the 
top of a mountain ten to twenty miles 
from camp. Fortunately the declivity favor- 
ed the return trip. You slide perhaps for 
rods at a plunge, down with splintered shales 
and volcanic cinders, knee-deep, to a bush- 
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covered landing, where you must pass along 
the side of the mountain until another shat- 
tered vertical ledge of slate or trachyte is 
reached. When the moon favored, late re- 
turns by her lovely aid were always calculated 
upon. 

Whenever Mrs. Lemmon could not accom- 
pany me on these extra laborious trips, she was 
busily occupied in painting the flowers in the 
vicinity of the camp, or in changing dryers 
within the many packages of plants collected 
on previous explorations. 

Sometimes we took long journeys on our 
horses, going round the bases of dividing 
ridges between canons, or climbing by per- 
ilous, zigzag trails over them. From the 
highest points, the peculiar features of a 
flat, desert country, interspersed with island 
mountains dancing in a heated atmosphere, 
bounded our horizon. _ 

These long trips occupied from three to 
five days’ time, and often included the circuit 
of half the range; at times we passed across 
the Mexican boundary at the risk of being 
deprived of our animals by Mexican offi- 
cials, little better than Italian bandits; or 
worse, being cut off altogether by Apaches, 
several tribes of whom were again on the 
war-path under the notorious chieftain, Juh, 
still at large. During one of these trips we 
passed over the locality where recent massa- 
cres had occurred; and, as appeared after- 
ward, while on one of the high southern 
ridges, near Cave Canon, an Apache massa- 
cre was being perpetrated upon two Ameri- 
cans and three Mexicans, only five miles 
below us—a fate which we narrowly escaped 
by happening to choose the upper trail. 

It was on one of these long excursions of 
seventy miles and five days, in July last, that 
the first of these native potatoes was found. 
On the south-west side of the range, hid 
away in the rich bottom-land dell of one of 
the high valleys, we suddenly came in sight 
of a small garden, fenced round with stakes, 
bushes, and fallen trees; a rude stick-and- 
- mud cabin stood by the trail, and a dug-out 
showed its door in the side of a hill. All 
proved to be the property of a daring, gen- 
ial, generous Irishman, named Malony. He 
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located there three years ago, broke up the 
land along the creek mostly with a spade, 
under-drained a springy portion of it, fenced 
it from deer and cattle, and planted it with 
corn, cabbage, and potatoes. The mining 
town of Harshaw, in the Patagonia Mountains 
at the west, furnished a ready market, and 
he realized eighteen hundred to two thousand 
dollars annually from his little patch of but 
three or four acres; though, for safety, he 
must keep up the appearance of extreme 
poverty. ‘To the Mexican renegade or the 
army deserter he appears to be too poor to 
rob of anything but the vegetables; while 
his defense from the Apaches is to flee to 
the dug-out, and_fire at the red-skins from 
its dark recesg€s. 

Climbing over the slopes about Malony’s 
premises, imagine my delight at seeing, in a 
loam-covered flat along a cahon side, a few 
plants in full bloom of the white species of 
Solanum, the same as found last year, and a 
few steps farther the blue one, also in beau- 
tiful bloom. 

Hastening down to Malony’s cabin, with 
face aglow, I triumphantly exhibited the tro- 
phies. ‘Potatoes do you call them?” said 
he, ‘it would take a peck of them to make 
one of my Snow-flakes; I have to clean out 
a wheelbarrow load of those weeds from my 
garden every year.” I bade him to show 
me the spot; and there, to be sure, trying to 
thrive amidst the frequent weedings and hoe- 
ings of the vigilant gardener, were several 
dozen robust plants of both species, peering 
out from under a cabbage, or stealing a liv- 
ing from the midst of a hill of immense Ore- 
gon Blues, by reason of their close resem- 
blance. 

Malony avers that the locality was _per- 
fectly wild when he settled upon it, and that 
these ‘‘weeds” came up with his first crop. 
The plants in the garden were much larger 
than those on the hillside, evidently show- 
ing improvement under the chance cultiva- 
tion received. 

It was noticed that the white-flowered spe- 
cies was forming tubers on shorter subterra- 
nean stems than the blue one. The latter 
seemed to be ever on the search for better 
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ground, often sending its runners eighteen 
inches to two feet. Malony, now thoroughly 
interested, declared he would give up further 
warfare upon the interlopers, which, as ap- 
peared, had prior right to the ground by oc- 
cupation back to the time of—who knows 
what dynasty and epoch? 

After this discovery, we no longer ignored 


the few gardens cultivated in the Huachuca, | 


and found in nearly every one of. them one 
or both of these wild potatoes. “They were 
found especially numerous and robust in 
Mr. Igo’s garden, on the northernmost point 


of the mountain, groying in a dark loam 


soil irrigated by a spring, and, as in the other 
cases, flourishing despite the hoe. 

July roth we removed from the fort to 
Tanner’s Canon, ten miles : 
in the very heart of the Huachuca for the 
rest of the season, ending November 8th. 
We made several trips to Igo’s garden, now 
two days’ journey distant, to watch our little 
wards and note their habits. ‘The locality 
is but a few feet above the general average 
of the plain. Here, as in all other gardens 
on the north-east side of the mountain, the 
common potato does not thrive well. 

Strangely enough, I thought, neither Mr. 
Igo nor any of his Mexican laborers had 
noticed that these weed-like plants were true 
potatoes; but upon the tubers being shown 
to Mr. Igo, he became deeply interested, and 
promised to cultivate them. 

The first time these .So/an¢ were detected 
in Igo’s garden was on July 12th, and at 
first only the white-flowered kind was seen. 
The blossoms, though few, were large and of 
a creamy-white color, with greenish midribs 
to the corolla lobes. ‘The rhizomes, or sub- 
terranean stems, were evidently at their full 
length, and were not longer than those of 
our common Irish potato—a fact very favor- 
able to the cultivation of this species, widely 
contrasting it with the long rhizomes of the 
other. | 

Subsequent search discovered in a distant 
part of the premises several plants of the 
blue species, flourishing under a squash 
vine. ‘The flowers are smaller, bright pur- 
ple, with pale white midribs to the corolla. 
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There are more flowers in the heads, or 
corymbs, than of any other—often fifteen to 
twenty; and they are more campanulate— 
less deeply divided. ‘The leaves of the two 
species generally differ considerably, those of 
the white one being pinnate with five to 


nine similar pairs of leaflets generally, each 


usually lanceolate or rarely ovate; the leaves 
of the blue species are also pinnate, but the 
pinne, or leaflets, are of two kinds, large 
and very small, alternating—in this respect 
resembling the long-cultivated potato of our 
fields; in fact, Dr. Gray, in his later publica- 
tions, regards it as but a form of the original 
Solanum tuberosum of South America. 

The largest specimens of this purple pota- 
to we found July 27th, only a day’s trip 
from camp, and near ‘Tanner’s mill, in the 
upper end of Tanner’s Canon, at an altitude 
of about eight thousand feet. ‘They were 
having the benefit of a cultivation extraor- 
dinary, by mulching. Mr. ‘Tanner stated 
that an Arizona cloud-burst—as they call it 
—occurred on the mountain the season be- 
fore, tearing down the soil and carrying the 
debris down past his mill in torrents. We 
found the plants below the mill just laugh- 
ing with vigor, as they pushed up through 
four to six inches of sand and sawdust. 
Some of the plants were two feet high; the 
comparatively large, white, underground 
stems ran along amidst the debris two and 
three feet, and then formed large tubers; 
nearly all the flowers perfected their balls of 
fruit, which were of unusual size. Thus 
every feature indicated favorable conditions, 
giving assurance that this potato deserves a 
fair trial in cultivation. 

This locality being conveniently near to our 
new home in a deserted cabin-gf this canon, 
we could often visit our potato garden, and on 
each occasion plants would be uprooted and 
developments noted. Malony’s place was 
just over the saddle from ‘Tanner's mill, four 
miles farther, so his potatoes were often in- 
spected after 2 midsummer rains permitted. 

By the first of September the new tubers 
began to take shape and color. The blue- 
flowered plants formed bluish colored pota- 
toes, oblong and depressed vertically, about 
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an inch and a half long, by half as wide, and 
a third as thick. Four to ten tubers were 
counted to a plant. The white-flowered 
plants produced white tubers, nearly round, 
and from half an inch to an inch in diameter. 

From the first we had suspicions that 
these little tubers—so like those of cultiva- 
tion, save only their small size—were but 
waifs of andjent civilization; volunteer plants 

derived x cultivated sorts left in the 
_ ground years before. However, both Mr. 
‘Tanner and Mr. Hayes, the oldest residents 
of the-mountain, said that these plants were 
found there when first occupied, and also 
that no potatoes had ever been planted 
about their mill. In other garden places on 
‘both sides of the range, where whites had 
been driven off by Indians, we found pota- 
to plants keeping up a feeble existence, but 
the leaves and tubers were unmistakably dis- 
tinct from these under discussion; so it Is 
inferable that if these wild potatoes are not 
indigenous, but derived from imported sorts, 
the degradation to the present apparently 
stable form occurred many years ago. 

The third kind of wild potato of Arizona 
was not so easily found. It was only after 
a long day’s climb (during which I was as- 
sisted by Ben Rheinhart, a stalwart miner 
of Maple Canon) that I reached the summit 
of the highest peak of the Huachuca, a little 
over ten thousand feet altitude. This peak 
is steep and rugged, besides being beset with 
a dense clothing of thorny bushes covering 
most of its surface. In the shade of the 
north side a spire of timber, sharply defined 
at the sides, ascends to the very top. Here, 
in this very highest point, under the shade 
of fir, pine, and poplar trees, kept moist by 
melting banks of snow fora great part of the 
year, were found several plants of this little 
species, widely scattered among the rank 
herbage, were bravely lifting their mostly 
simple and nearly orbicular leaves and 
nodding balls of seed from under the gol- 
den-rods and brilliant asters. 

The thread-like, white rhizomes, or run- 
ners, are short, and bear at the ends small, 
depressed tubers tinted with purple. The 
flowers were gone, but the seed-balls are 
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either solitary or at most in twos. This 
plant at first sight appears to be very near 
to the purple-flowered, but the few or soli- 
tary flowers abundantly distinguish it from 
that form. Wanting the flower, we cannot 
exactly decide whether it is distinct from 
either or not. 

Some discrepancies in published descrip- 
tions of the two species, Sodanum tuberosum 
and Solanum Jamesii, will, be pointed out 
hereafter. 

During the last days of October we set to 
work collecting tubers of these interesting 
plants. Except the one limited patch at | 
Tanner’s mill, the localities were not less 
than two days’ journey from camp. Local- 
ities had been detected and marked, com- 
pletely encircling the mountain, often high 
in the cool forests, but notably in the gar- 
dens of Igo, Malony, Duncan, Smelter, 
Kimball, Ramsey, and Connolly. Great 
was my disappointment to find that in many 
places a species of Spermophile (gopher) had 
preceded me, and dug them all out of the 
ground. In Malony’s garden his greedy 
Snow-flakes had pushed -out between the 
rows, and prohibited the digging of the little 
tubers on account of exposing the three- 
pound larger ones; but Malony agrees to 
save them out when harvesting and forward 
by mail. At Igo’s our little potato harvest 
was most satisfactory. By digging over the 
whole space a rod square, some three quarts 
of tubers were secured of both kinds. An 
accident at Benson upset our cans of pota- 
toes and mixed them together, and after a 
few weeks’ exposure it is difficult to distin- 
guish the species with certainty, as the tubers 
become discolored. 

As soon as this discovery became known, 
by means of communications to several hor- 
ticultural journals, applications for tubers 
came from all points of the Union and 
Canada. We sent out a dozen to each, as 
long as the weather permitted with safety, 
and have a quart or two remaining. 

Since returning to Oakland, we have re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Igo, containing the 
following: “In repairing my fish-pond to- 
day, we found a great many of the wild 
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potatoes outside of the embankment, which 
were partially cultivated by the plowing and 
scraping when we were making the pond. 
Some of them are large as hen’s eggs. ‘They 
are perfectly white, having the appearance 
of being mealy, and being very fine potatoes. 
I regret that the sale of my premises here 
prevents me from making experiments with 
these promising tubers.” 


CONTINUED IN 
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In another chapter, I hope to give my 
readers the opinions and plans of experi- 
menters who have promised to cultivate the 
new-found tubers, and to dwell upon the 
probabilities of future economic importance 
—in view of the degeneration of old varie- 
ties—of the introduction of new potatoes 
derived from this new and presumably better 


northern stock. 
J. G. Lemmon. 
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From my window as I look, the Coast 
Range hills to the left are green with the 
young grass the warm rains have started, 
and the sun is so bright that the shade 
thrown by the long rows of eucalyptus trees 
bordering the street seems grateful as in 
other lands in summer. The dark green 
Monterey cypress hedges which inclose the 
garden, the magnolia opposite, the white 
roses on the climber beside the window, and 
the flowers in the dish on the piano near by, 
all speak in nature’s accents of the mildness 
of the climate which sees them flourishing 
on Christmas Day. In the center of the dish 
are several milk-white calla lilies, grown, like 
the others, hap-hazard out of doors. Sprays 
of honeysuckle, with their fragrant flowers, 
hang over the edge, and a number of the 
blossoms of the odorous yellow jasmine show 
themselves peeping out above the mignon- 
ette so freely scattered. The drooping 
petals of the abutilon are pendent among 
the honeysuckle, and above them are sprigs 
of candy-tuft, so abundant at all times. 
Here a dark and there half a dozen light 
pinks, blooming and sweet-scented, and with 
them red verbenas, primroses, and laures- 
tinus add color to the mass. ‘Then came 
plebeian golden-feather and marigold; but 
overshadowing these are the aristocratic 
gold of ophir and tea-roses, full blown and 
in buds. Scattered through the carelessly 
arranged mass are violets without end, their 
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delightful fragrance overpowering all other 
odors. | 
Glancing aside again, I look out on QOak- 
land harbor and the broad marshes, and can 
trace the many little creeks and sloughs 
that make off from the main estuary—them- 
selves creating in turn small basins, ponds, 
and streamlets innumerable, all glistening in 
the bright sunlight of this warm California 
Christmas Day. And it occurs to me that 
few amo.is the many thousand who have 
lived for years close to the sheet of water 
on which I gaze know of it otherwise than 
as a creek with muddy banks and unpromis- 
Jng surroundings, with some dim _possibil- 
ities of future greatness dependent on the 
whims of a proverbially uncertain Congress. 
Of its picturesque aspects they have no 
thought; and of the pleasures of sailing here 
and there on its tranquil waters they have 
never heard. At all events, I, having expe- 
rience of these things, can now enjoy them 
for the hundredth time, for the tide is full 
and up onthe marshes. Summoning a con- 
genial companion, always ready for such ex- 
cursions, we soon throw wide the boat-house 
doors, and let the sun pour into its salty 
atmosphere. As we stand on the float, two 
or three single-shell men from the Columbia 
Rowing Club, next door, with their short- 
sleeved, rowing jerseys, start out for a 
“spurt” up the creek. Just ahead of them 
are two fellows in a pair-oar outrigger, and 
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two more are rowing double-scull in a wood- 
en shell, the others being seemingly fragile 
paper boats. A four-oared crew is practic- 
ing in another shell, which parts the water 
as smoothly and keenly as a knife would 
satin. 

Our little boat is wide and shoal, made for 
these waters, and, with an overshadowing 
and dangerously large looking, sliding-gun- 
ter winter sail, speeds over the waters with 2 
rapidity of motion startling to the uniniti- 
ated. As we stand off before the light 
breeze, half a dozen small sloops and cat 
boats keep us company, and we see others 
gliding about in the distance. ‘The sun is 
warm, and the air is balmy and mild, not- 
withstanding we are in the depth of winter. 

We are reminded, however, of ice, snow, 
bad weather, and hard work, while idling 
away this pleasant holiday in our chosen 
fashion, for we are sailing through the fleet 
of northern whalers and other arctic vessels 
which are laid up in this quiet harbor in win- 
ter. We enjoy the day better for thinking of 
the contrast in seeing these barks—like the 
man who hired a fellow to saw wood out in 
the hot sun, while he idled in the shade. A 
group of a couple of dozen whale-boats, with 
graceful shear and uniformly painted hulls, 
lie moored close together in a little basin 
which is bare at half-tide; and as we sail 
smoothly by, we think of the hard work done 
in them amid arctic ice and angry seas, by 
the sturdy whalers who man them when on 
duty. 

The vessels themselves, with sails unbent, 
and running rigging unrove, evince signs of 
hard usage. ‘Their sides and bows show 
scars and seams from their battles with the 
ice of the northern _regions. ‘The heavy, 
old-fashioned figure-heads, anchors. with 
wooden stocks, the characteristic single top- 
sail and bark rig, the greasy try-works, the 
rusty-looking old square house aft, where 
the man at the wheel is sheltered, the row of 
double-ended boats with curved ruddersslung 
beside them ready for use, the multiplicity of 
davits—all indicate the “blubber hunter.” 
They mainly hail from New Bedford and 
San Francisco, and we read on the sterns 
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the well-known name of Helen Mar, Dawn, 
Bounding Billow, Frances Palmer, Stamboul, 
Hidalgo, Gazelle, etc. Up near the edge of 
the marsh, where at low tide they recline on 
the soft mud, lies this fleet of whalers, seem- 
ingly resting from labors which commence 
again with spring ; but here, protected from 
angry seas and treacherous gales. Here, 
also, is the United States Coast Survey 
schooner Yukon, which has been with Cap- 
tain Dall in every nook and corner of the 
Alaskan coast. Close to her, a little yacht 
separating them, is moored the pilot boat 
George Peabody, with rigging down and a 
dismantled look, in training for her regular 
fight with the waves of the bar outside the 
Golden Gate. Opposite are several yachts 
in winter quarters, with none of the white 
sails and gay bunting that make them attract- 
ive in summer. 

We sail swiftly over the submerged marsh 
land, regardless of creek boundaries, ever 
and anon scaring up a flock of wild ducks, 
and sending them whirring off towards the 
expectant hunter on the point. My little 
boat has a removable thwart, and that being 
out, her length and breadth was all available, 
and we lie prone on the carpeted floor, bask- 
ing in the warm sunshine, but sliding rapid- 
ly, with our big sail and light craft, over the 
smooth water. All along the main creek 
there is a space of nine hundred or one 
thousand feet between its opposite banks. 
To the left extends an arm almost as wide, 
which furnishes water for Lake Merritt, but 
obstructed by bridges for sailing craft. 

At the head of the creek is the circular, 
pond-like harbor, locally known as Brooklyn 
basin, soon to be dredged out as an approach 
to the projected canal connecting this with 
San Leandro Bay. As we glide into the 
basin we see the sails of half a dozen min- 
iature yachts taking their mile stretch to 
windward, their enthusiastic owners follow- 
ing them. We “haul our wind,” and pass 
along to leaward, criticising the little boats 
and exchanging compliments of the season 
with the builders. Ahead of us lies Ala- 
meda, but hidden among the abundant and 
closely growing trees, which come down to 
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the edge of the now overflowed marsh. To 
our left is picturesque San Antonio—geo- 
graphically named, since railroad eras, East 
Oakland—backed by the Coast Range hills, 
which rise above it, showing clear against 
the sky. Astern of us we see Oakland, 
the prettiest town of California, now half 
hidden by the trees. My companion, with 
experience of New England coast scenery, 
tells me it looks like some of the Connecti- 
cut towns, with its white houses and cluster- 
ing trees. We see the taller buildings and 
spires of churches above the foliage, the 
vessels’ masts bordering the city front, a 
railroad train crossing the bridge, the steam- 
ers and sailing craft laid up in the quiet 
haven, the white sails of the pleasure boats 
moving hither and thither, the mass of foli- 
age of the evergreen California oak, and back 
of all the rising hills, carpeted with living 
green, and studded here and there with 
home-like dwellings and plantations of the 
ever-present blue gum —the whole making, on 
this lovely day, a most agreeable picture as 
it basks in the sunshine. 

We come about and ‘‘ square away” down 
though the group of bay steamers and 
schooners laid up in ordinary, and come 
upon another group of arctic shipping. 
Here are the Alaska Commercial Company’s 
steamers St. Paul and Alexander, schooners 
Qunalaska, Leon, Matthew Turner, and St. 
George, and steam brig Dora ; all of which 
trade north in summer months, but which 
pass their winter days each year in these se- 
questered waters, and now lie lazily at their 
undisturbed moorings. We move quickly 
past the lumber wharves at Brooklyn, near 
the long railroad train, where the waiting 
passengers stare at us out of the windows; 
down along the cove, where the wreckers are 
breaking up the old barges and steamer ; 
past the quiet fishermen in their boats at the 
dismantled and rotting wharf; and then we 
meet, racing down before the wind, half a 
dozen craft with which to try our speed. 
We have the satisfaction, with the smallest 
boat, of beating them all to windward back 
_to the boat-houses, by means of our large 


sail and our knowledge of the locality, as- 
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sisted by vigorous paddling to windward in 
tacking, with our steering oar, a maneuver 
evidently not understood by our competitors. 

We leave them all, lower our sail, “shoot 
the bridges” under the draws, set the sail 
again, and pass on in the freshening breeze, ~ 
down the creek toward the rock training- 
walls which extend into the bay and inclose 
a river-like body of water a couple of miles 
long. The spray is flying by this time. Not 
a cloud in the sky, however. One of us holds 
the sheet and the other the steering oar, and 
only our heads are above the rail. Surely, 
this has been Ruskin’s style of sailing: 
smooth water, and easy, gliding motion near 
sedgy banks, everything quiet and still, the 
effect being only heightened by the occasion- 
al whirr of wings of the startled wild f 
persistently hunted in the neighboring 


and sailing craft, the whip-like pe 
one indicating a Government vessel, and we 
recognize the little revenue cutter Corwin, 
which unraveled the mystery of Wrangel 
Land, and came near leaving her bones 
among the icy barriers of the north. 

Suddenly the wind drops. ‘Though ap- 
parently as steady as a summer nor’west 
breeze, this puffy and unsettled northerly air 
has proven unreliable. It is all gone now, 
and we lie in a flat calm. Distant voices . 
sound near at hand, coming over the water 
clear and distinet. ‘The tide is ebbing, and 
we drift baywards in company with a rusty- 
looking trading schooner, the mainsail of 
which is such a marvel of patchwork of 
varying shades one cannot tell which was the 
original cloth that formed the basis for the 
whole. Coming close to us is the ferry 
steamer Bay City, with a crowd of San 
Francisco excursionists bound to Alameda, 
and they watch our little boat as it pitches 
madly on the steamer’s swell, apparently 
wondering at our unconcern as we lie 
stretched out in careless attitudes and re- 
turn their gaze. 

‘The momentary turbulence intensifies the 
calm. ‘The skipper of our companion scow 
has left his wheel, and is stretched with pro- 
fessional nonchalance on the narrow rail, 
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leaning on his elbow. The smoke from his 
galley fire curls lazily upward without deflec- 
tion, and is the only moving feature in the 
view. 

The day is remarkably clear. We look 
to the north-west and see the hills which 
back the Napa valley, and are reminded 
thereby of vines and fig-trees and hot springs 
and dust we have met in that vicinity. We 
see also old Mount Tamalpais, “‘with his 
head in the clouds and his feet in the sea,” 
the guardian of the bay of San Francisco, 
looming to-day purple in the pure atmos- 
phere. In the foreground is musically 
named and prosaically called Goat, or-Yerba 
Buena, Island, where we can see in the cove 
under the hill the lighthouse department 
wharf, with the painted buoys ready for ser- 
vice; and above, the lighthouse and keeper’s 
dwelling with the fog-whistle, that tells the 
sleepy Oaklander of intangible obstructions 
in his daily path. 

Immediately before us lies the broad, flat 
expanse of San Francisco bay, for once calm, 
quiet, and at rest, without even a disturbing 
ripple on its surface. We can see Lime and 
Fort Point, and, looking westward through 
the Golden Gate, discern quite plainly on 
Point Bonita, more than twelve miles away, 
the white column that we know is the light- 
house, which becomes a brilliant gem at 
night. In our line of vision, as we look out 
on the broad Pacific, are great ships laden 
deep with wheat, ready to start for foreign 
lands; coasters drifting seaward; bay craft, 
with jibs down waiting for the breeze; and 
busy ferry steamers, leaving trails of sooty 
vapor above and fleecy foam below, as they 
speed on with the mass of humanity on 
pleasure bent. 

Before us lies the great city with its fringe 


of masts along the edge, and behind this a 


gradually rising and spreading mass of roof 
and chimney, spire and tower, with only a 
few of the more prominent buildings distin- 
guishable by their size. Back of all and 
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looking down on all is the dome of Lone 
Mountain (the funereal marble making a 


white spot on the landscape), and surmount, 


ing it, the apex of the picture, the great 
cross, San Francisco’s memento mort, is cut 
sharply against the background of blue sky. 

Southward, the eye glances along past the 
round-topped San Bruno hills, over the green 
rolling land which skirts the bay, and sud- 
denly the water view is cut off by Alameda’s 
oaks. But over them in the dim distance 
are the redwoods of the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains, along which the writer not long since 
followed the tumbling streams, with rod in 
hand, in search of the rainbow trout which 
there abound. 

Our wandering thoughts are centered by 
seeing our friend the skipper roll lazily to his 
wheel, and, gripping the spokes, swing his 
ponderous, ill-shapen rudder “hard over,” 
as if expectant of coming wind. We look 
up, and there in the westward a darkening 
line on the water manifests itself, approach- 
ing us, setting into motion as it comes the 
craft awaiting its advent, and putting life 
into the picture. Gradually the placid 
waters dimple as with merriment near us, 
the smoky jib of the schooner fills away, a 
flutter of our sail warns us the breeze has 
come down, and there the dark line speeds 
away ahead, as if enticing us to a race. 
Our boat heels to the breeze as we “up 
helm,” and the motion and action remind 
us of a strict injunction as to the hour of 
return: the household knowing from oft- 
repeated experience that sailing is a sort of 
lotus flower, causing forgetfulness of din- 
ners and other necessities; and to-day the 
conventional turkey awaits us. As we near 
the boat-house, racing down with the first of 
the breeze, we see several of the rowers in 
swimming suits plunging overboard from 
the floats, and sporting about in the water. 
Sail on its hooks, sculls in the rack, and 
boat hauled up and set on its cragle finish 
our Christmas sail. 

Charles G. Yale. 
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PANCHITA. 


THE city is damp and the air is cold; 
I long for the sun and a breath of the sea, 
A horse, fleet-footed, and liberty ; 
The sweet, free air and the switching flow 
Of wild oats over my saddle-bow; 
The long green slopes and the dark ravine, 
Buckeye-scented and water-fed— | 
Fern spray under, and bough o’erhead— | 
And the night bivouac mid the sea-gulls’ din, 
Down by the shore where the tide comes in. 


San Luis Obispo, beside the sea! 
Bare and brown ‘neath the summer sun, 
Glad and green when the storms are done, 
Green forever in memory! 


Here Panchita, my love, I knew. 
Not a flower that dared to be, 
Mountain blossom, or bud that grew 
Wind-bewildered beside the sea, 
Half so timidly sweet as she; 
Nimble-footed as mountain quail, 
Light and airy as winds that blow 
Summer’s blossomings to and fro, 
This Panchita, this love of mine— 
Dark and wistful and warm as wine, 
Set the wilderness all aglow. 


She was timid, I said, and shy. 
Once, however, when all the sky 
Burned with summer, and on the plain 


Cattle perished because the sun 


Licked the water-ways, all undone, 
Small-pox stricken and left to die, 
Man-forsaken, nor succor near, 

She, my timid one, laughed at fear; 
Scouted danger and death, and stood 
O’er my pallet through days of pain; 
Coaxed the flickering life-spark back 
Into vigor and love again. 


Did I love her? God knows; and he 
Knows the riddle of destiny. 
‘Stern and changeless, her parent said, 
“Child nor chattel of mine shall wed 
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Northern stranger. The grave were better!” 
So I left him, and one dark night 

Led two mustangs beneath the wall 

Where Panchita, arrayed for flight, 

Heard and answered my signal call. 

O that ride ’neath a broken moon! 

The spur of danger, the quick caress, 

The hope, the promise, and all too soon, 
The utter shadow and bitterness! 


We reached the river; the stream was up, 
The current was swift and black; 
But a hundred times my mustang’s feet 
Had threaded the ford and back; 
So we urged them in, nor dreamed that death 
Lurked under the cataract. 


How it happened I could not tell. 
I only know that her mustang fell, 
And ere I knew it, I rode alone— 
With a cry of agony in my ears. 
God be merciful! but that tone 
Haunts me ever, throughout the years! 
Wild with anguish, I spurred my way 
Down the current, and called her name; 
Knew no danger in my dismay— 
Cursed and stumbled and tried to pray, 
But no answer, no comfort came. 
Wild with anguish, the long night through— 
Dazed and wandering—here and there 
I swam the river a dozen times, 
And howled at heaven in my despair. 
But no answer: the sea-bird’s cry 
Mocked me only from out the air. 
With the dawning her form I found, 
Pale and beautiful, on the shore; 
Then the wilderness swam around, 
Blackness gathered—I knew no more. 


The city is damp and the air is cold; 
I long for the sun and a breath of the sea; 
But a small white cross, where the sea-birds scold, 
Marks all that lingers of love for me. 


D. S. Richardson. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE MISSION. 


THREE travelers—a young man and two 
girls—sat idly upon a narrow ledge that 
faced a slender waterfall and encircled the 
deep pool into which the cataract fell. Two 
of them were apparently tired, and satisfied 
to enjoy quietly the sight and sound of the 
waterfall, which they had reached after a 
fatiguing walk, or scramble rather, over a 
steep and narrow trail; while the third, the 
taller of the two girls, wandered restlessly 
about the narrow space of level granite, or 
ventured now and then upon higher rocks 
overhanging dangerous rifts and chasms, 
from the top of which she could get the 
waterfall or the clear, deep pool in some 
new point of view. She seemed a trifle too 
indifferent to the anxiety with which the 
others appeared to watch her movements, 
while they kept up the remonstrances usual 
in such cases. | 

“What possible interest can you find in 
that dreadful dangerous place, Prudence?” 
the elder young lady at length objected in 
a querulous tone. ‘Come, do sit down 
here; we should like to enjoy ourselves. O, 
Cousin Lawrence, do bring her down,” she 
appealed with a nervous laugh to the young 
man. 

“Took out for your long dress, cousin,” 
said he, as he started up to help her down 
- from a tilting bowlder on which she was bal- 
ancing herself. 3 

“ Here I come, then, since you insist upon 
it. But there is positively no room for me 
here ; now I must jump over to the other 
side”; and as she said this she bounded 
with a laugh to another rocky perch. 

“ Really, Prue, don’t you think you are 
rather old to be so antic ?” said her sister. 

‘*T don’t know ; it seems to come natural ; 
does it depend on age?” 

There was a suggestion of boyishness 
about her, in some indefinable way; either 
it was in her figure or her freedom of move- 
ment, or perhaps it was a quantity of short, 


curling hair and a riding-hat; but it was 
very graceful and attractive. 

‘Must I rise from my heathery couch, 
Fanny, and take care of your rash sister?” 
said the young man, leaning on his elbow, 
and pretending to sympathize with her 
anxiety. 3 

“Don’t think of such a thing,” said 
Prudence; “‘Fanny has a book of poetry 
about her somewhere; you get it out and 
enjoy yourselves. I am not going into dan- 
ger ; I never went into any danger in my life; 
I want to see what is beyond this waterfall.” 

‘‘But you are not exactly equipped for 
that. Suppose we consider this the head- 
waters and limit of exploration,” replied he, 
as he rose, and with a pretense of authority 
helped her down to the platform. again. 

_ Prudence seated herself at Fanny’s feet, 
and then pulling off her loose riding-glove, 
played with the water of the pool. It was 
one of those lovely natural fountains that 
streams everywhere scoop for themselves out 
of the granite, as they.crowd through moun- 
tain clefts, and precipitate themselves from 
the steep side of rocky gorges. ‘The high 
banks of the now narrowed cafon rose all 
about, clothed with trees and shrubs, and 
ended in the rocky precipice that rose 
over the basin, and seemed to forbid all 
further passage. ‘The face of this steep, 
for some distance above the water’s edge, 
was clothed with long green fronds of maid- 
en-hair fern, which flourished under the 
spray of the waterfall, and dipped their tips 
in the edge of the water. The fern was com- 
pletely out of reach, as the tempting pretti- 
ness of nature so often is, especially where 
summer pleasure-seekers are wont to ramble 
—a fact that is best explained by the theory 
that the first discoverers of the picturesque 
spots carry off all the greenery and _blos- 
soms within reach, root and branch, and 
their successors continue the spoliation until 
columbines seem to swing only on the edges 
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of cliffs, and the desirable ferns can only be 
reached at the greatest peril. | 

“How deep is the pool, Cousin Law- 
rence?” asked Prudence, still playing with 
the cold water. 

“Deep enough to drown us all, if we are 
not very careful of our steppings.” 

The party lingered a while, enjoying in the 
sweet solitude the rushing of the cataract, 
with all the intense enjoyment of eastern 
travelers, such as they were, in the sight 
and sound of running water, so rare in the 
summer of southern California. Rapturous 
exclamations in the midst of indifferent 
talk burst from the girls, at the sweetness 
of the sounds and odors, the stillness and 
wildness that make the pleasure of such a 
ramble. At length they rose to go. ‘The 
girls, embarrassed by long riding-dresses, 
picked their way with difficulty along the 
steep trail, almost overgrown at times with 
chaparral, while Lawrence warned them of 
the poison oak, and tried to find, as often as 
possible, opportunity to lend a hand to his 
handsome, active cousin, as they scrambled 
down the rocky trail. Such opportunities 
were not wanting ; but Prudence had an in- 
dependent way of helping herself that left 
the young man little chance, and Fanny, 
with the timidity of an unaccustomed 
walker, was never quite off his hands; for 
to her this was the most hazardous and 
fatiguing trip in the world. 

Prudence was as tall and apparently as 
athletic as her cavalier—a circumstance she 
secretly rejoiced in. She was one of those 
girls who have a temperament and a physical 
vigor that makes them crave manly sports, 
and keeps them always in a state of partial 
humiliation and defeat, because they con- 
stantly discover that they are, after all, only 
girls, and can do no more than swim, as it 
were, in the shallow waters, and take the 
sports that good-natured young men make 
easy for them. ‘This girl’s ideal of enjoy- 
ment was, Camilla-like, to scour not only 
the plain upon the back of a thorough-bred 
horse, but to climb the peaks and penetrate 
the wilderness with the boldest traveler. 

The sweet odors of the spicy chaparral 
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floated by, as pushing their way they crushed 
the dense shrubbery ; now and then a flock 
of quail rose whirring from their path, and 
in the bottom of the gorge whose steep 
sides they were treading, the slender stream 
trickled under a belt of overhanging oaks, 
sycamores, and hazel bush, or lost itself in 
its broad and stony bed. At length they 
emerged into an open, grassy glade, where 
their horses were grazing under the watchful 
eye of an Arab-like Spanish boy, who con- 
tributed a new interest by his picturesque 
brownness, set off by a crimson handker- 
chief tied, woman-fashion, around his neck. 
Here they lingered a little, to fall into fresh 
bursts of admiration at the magnificence of 
the old trees, or the resinous sweetness of 
the air, or the beauty of some wild flower 
still, after months of drought, shining by 
the wayside. 

“If Fanny has done devouring the moun- 
tain, we’d better go,” said Prudence, spring- 
ing unassisted into her saddle. 

Her cousin looked annoyed. “Really, 
Prudence, you carry this a little too far,” 
said he, in a tone of slight vexation. 

“Only far enough to reach my seat,” she 
answered, laughing. They paced slowly 
along the widening road, their horses keep- 
ing abreast. ‘The red neck-handkerchief of 
the Spanish lad gleamed through the bushes 
as he made his way up the steep slope, ap- 
parently in-the-direction of a faint odor of 
cooking food that was wafted down the 
breeze. 

“On yonder hill,” said Lawrence, “his 
mother is cooking her evening flapjacks upon 
a hot stone.” ‘They all declared that they 
would sometime pay her a visit, and get 
invited to eat Spanish flapjacks; and then 
they urged their horses into a canter, and 
pushed on. Gayly bidding them good by, 
Prudence left her sister and cousin behind, 
and rode on ahead until she reached the 
bridge which spanned the river’s bed at the 
mouth of the cafion. Here she halted, and 
stood curbing her horse that curveted and 
chafed at being stopped in his homeward 
career. 

A girl must be very plain who does not 
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look well on horseback. There is a pictur- 
esqeness in the costume and in the attitude 
that always draws a certain admiration; and 
Prudence Hart, who was never more animat- 
ed and happy than when in the saddle, pre- 
sented a very radiant picture as she sat there 
in the yellow light and shadow of the trees. 
Her hair was of that bright auburn which (in 
your friends) pleads not to be called red, 
and her fair complexion glowed with health 
and high spirits. Sparkling, frank eyes, 
neither quite blue nor gray; dark, straight 
eyebrows, and a remarkably sweet, decided 
mouth, were the points in her face that 
might be called beautiful. But her attract- 
iveness was not altogether in her face: it 
was perhaps in her well-knit, elastic figure, 
or in her self-reliant manner; perhaps it was 
in a strong impression of character, com- 
bined with youth and unusual vigor. 

“Well, Prudence,” complained Fanny, as 
they drew up at the bridge, “you didn’t ex- 
pect me to ride in that break-neck style, I 
hope?” 

“No, certainly, you know I never expect 
anything of you.” But suddenly changing 
her tone, as if she was afraid that this per- 
haps would hurt: “I mean anything besides 
all the womanly virtues and graces; when it 
comes to feats: of skill and chivalry, then I 
take the lead.” 

“Which way?” inquired Lawrence, “home, 
or to the Mission?” 

They debated a moment; he wanted to 
stop, ostensibly to visit the Padre, but really 
to prolong a trip with his cousin, who when 
under a roof was somehow more satisfactory ; 
for Lawrence always came back from one of 
their trips with a sense of great dissatisfac- 
tion in the amount of attention his fair 
cousin had shown him, or allowed him to 
show her. 

“Father Geronimo,” he urged, ‘would 
like to have us stop; he asked me to come 
in soon to look over his collections—some 
extraordinary Indian relics and fossils, and 
similar delightful rubbish, I believe.” 

“It’s pretty late for his collection, but we 
might go up for the sunset,” said Fanny. 

Deciding upon this, they continued across 
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the bridge and up the road which led to the 
Mission. In a moment they came, by a 
turn in the road, into full view of the long, 
white pile of buildings that constituted the 
chapel and cloisters of the Franciscan con- 


vent of San Felipe. The monastery, situated 


on a sunny slope at the foot of the Sierra 
Santa Inez, commanded a lovely view. Be- 
tween it and the broad sweep of ocean that 
filled the distance lay the pretty town of 
Las Flores, now a popular winter resort for 
invalids and climate-seekers. The most at- 
tractive situation in all the neighborhood 
had been selected, as is usual with the 
mother church, by the friars who a _ hun- 
dred years before had planted in the wilder- 
ness of the Pacific this mission, to redeem 
a few Indians, and to hold the ground for 
Rome until civilization should overtake it. 
The lonely brotherhood of Franciscans had 
established this outpost of Christendom in 
the days when the sturdy little belt of New 
England colonies, on the opposite shore of 
the continent, was fighting for the rights of 
English freemen; but the sunny air of the 
far-off mission hills knew little enough of all 
that stir. The century rolled slowly and 
serenely by, unmarked for them but by an 
occasional earthquake, or -by a flood or 
drought; and four generations of missiona- 
ries had laid their bones in the Mission bury- 
ing-ground. 

But the century that had seen so much 
of national convulsion on the shores of the 
Atlantic; the century that had turned the 
Pope out of Rome, the lake of brimstone 
out of the Bible, and slavery out of the civ- © 
ilized world—brought at length a gentle wave 
of life to the Pacific coast, when Englishmen 
and the new world of Anglo-Americans 
came with their sick friends to breathe the 
dry, warm air of the south, at the feet, as it 
were, of the church. Every day a slender 


stream of gay life from the neighboring 
town trickled past the still, old white Mis- 
sion, and the gay and polished of far-off 
lands stopped with idle curiosity to smile at 
the quaint, half-barbarous architecture, and 
to pity the lonesome friars. 

Lawrence Stone and his two companions 
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halted in front of the long, low veranda 
that opened into the school-rooms, and in a 
momenta priest stepped from a distant door 
and came to meet them. His tasseled som- 
brero and handsome frock, no less than his 
portly person and easy bearing, indicated 
the Father Superior of the convent. His 
affability and ease of manner were anything 
but monkish, and but for the priest’s gown 
and the shaven head he displayed when he 
lifted his broad Spanish hat, he too might 
have passed for one of the “inland-bred” 
summer travelers. 

“The ladies would like to climb to the 
tower, Padre, to get the sunset view,” said 
the young man. 

“With great pleasure,” said the priest; 
“the way is always open: and are you com- 
ing to look over my fossils? We have yet an 
hour before vespers, and the school is done.” 

“We'll come on purpose for that some 
day ; I’m afraid it’s a little too late to-day.” 

They alighted, and strolled towards the 
chapel. The place was familiar to them. 
They had more than once amused them- 
selves with its hideous pictures and idols, 
but they were conscious this day of some- 
thing impressive and even sacred in it. 
The foolish trappings of the shrines were 
beautified by the red glow of the drooping 
sun, and the antique picture of saints that 
hung above them looked even holy to them, 
as they felt themselves drawn irresistibly 
into sympathy with the devotions of half a 
dozen Spanish women who knelt in the aisle, 
their heads wrapped in faded shawls. <A 
young man moved about the altar, lighting 
the candles, and making other preparations 
for the evening service. His friar’s gown, 
and bowed head, and frequent genuflexions, 
were in strange contrast with his bright com- 
plexion, and singularly handsome head, 
and a figure whose comeliness even his 
frock could not perfectly disguise. The 
girls glanced at one another in sudden ad- 
miration, as their picture was thus unex- 
pectedly heightened in effect. He followed 
the Superior, as the party passed out to- 
wards the stairway, and addressed a few 
words to him in German. 
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Padre Geronimo turned towards Pru- 
dence. “Signorita,” said he smiling, “ you 
speak the German tongue ; can you help us 
to understand one another ?” 

Prudence turned her bright eyes full upon 
the young man with a smile, as she realized 
his picturesqueness. The young novice sud- 
denly dropped his with an embarrassed 
blush. 

“Brother Hermann,” continued the Pa- 
dre, “this is a Signorita who has lived some 
time in your land; you would like to speak 
with her.” 

“Kann ich dir helfen?” said Prudence 
kindly. 

But the young man only blushed more 
painfully, and stammered some indistinct 
words, while he hardly raised his eyes. She 
waited a moment, regarding him with a kind 
of curious, impersonal interest; when sud- 
denly he met her look with recovered self- 
possession, and with an expression of recip- 
rocal admiration that almost brought the 
blood to her face. But he only said, “Ich 
danke Ihnen, Fraiilein,” and bowed, and 
turned away. She saw him drop a prayer on 
re-entering the chapel, and disappear in the 
beam of sunlight. She followed the others, 
who were waiting for her at the stairway, with 
a confused feeling of the rpmantic reality of 
the scene. ‘There was something strange and 
not altogether agreeable in this sudden reve- 
lation of personality and sensibility in a be- 
ing who a moment before had been so en- 
tirely a part of the place and its almost 
unmeaning ceremonies; so far off from the 
current of her life and feelings. But that 
sudden blush betrayed in the tall figure, 
with its dingy friar’s gown, the sensitive 
young man. It was almost as if one of the 
gilded saints from its shadowy niche in the 
chapel wall had spoken to her. 

“Brother Hermann,” said Father Geron- 
imo, as she came up with the others, “needs 
to be vew patient with us. German is the 
language I have least occasion to speak 
here: we have not before had a German 
brother in the convent, and this one unfor- 
tunately knows neither Spanish nor Eng- 
lish.” 
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“T think he doesn’t care for much con- 
versation, however,” said Prudence; ‘‘we 
didn’t get on very far.” 3 

“QO,” said the priest, “he was embar 
rassed, I dare say. He has seen few ladies 
in his life. He is but lately from the sem- 
inary. Here he must see the world, how- 
ever, and he will soon make progress.” 

Bidding the Father good by, she followed 
the voice of her sister, calling her to make 
haste. They ascended the rude flight of 
winding stone steps, which soon ended in a 
series of planks at all angles, supported on 
the short beams that were mortised into the 
tower, by means of which they climbed 
into the belfry, and from that out upon the 
monastery roof. Behind them lay the long 
canon they had just explored, stretching up 
through woody slopes to the rugged moun- 
tain wall that filled the whole eastern sky ; 
now it was a mass of crimson light and pur- 
ple shadow and golden mist. Opposite lay 
the town hidden among its trees, and then 
a stretch of plain; and beyond, the ocean 
and the sinking sun. They sat down on 
some rude benches to enjoy the scene. 
On the east of the convent, and just at their 
feet, lay the burying-ground of the Mission. 
It was inclosed with high adobe walls, here 
_and there a little ruined, shaken down per- 
haps by an earthquake, and was itself en- 
tirely unseen except from the back of the 
cloisters or from the roof. It was not the 
forsaken, revolting spot which often lies 
near a church in the Far West, witnessing to 
the absence of all gentle care on the part of 
the living; but was trimly kept, and filled 
with trees and undershrubs, and carefully 
laid out with adobe walks and flower bor- 
ders. A somewhat pretentious monument 
marked the resting place of the Superiors and 
the priests who had laid their bones in this 
solitude; while on a few score wooden slabs 
were recorded the names of the humbler 
friars who had tilled the neighboring hills, 
and at the same time sowed the gospel seed 
-in the stony hearts of Comanches and Pue- 
blos. 

‘*Prudence, you keep my heart in my 
mouth continually,” exclaimed Fanny; “don’t 
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go so near the edge of the roof—don’t! 
It was just so,” she continued in a complain- 
ing tone, ‘“‘when we were in Switzerland ; if 
there was a dangerous place, she was there. 
Wasn't it ridiculous to name her Prudence?” 

‘Don’t blame them; they couldn’t foresee 
that I would like to go into dangerous places. 
But, Fanny, I never do fall from roofs nor 
meet any of the dreadful consequences you 
are always picturing, do I ?” 

Fanny laughed, and said that made no 
difference as far as her feelings were con- 
cerned—a statement that Prudence thought 
proved a weakness on Fanny’s part, that 
might be put into the balance against her 
many sins, but she did not say so; she never 
found fault with Fanny, for she had a kind 
of gallantry and a sense of superior strength 
that made her gentle towards a nervous, half- 
sick sister, who must be excused for fault- 
finding. 

Prudence bent over the low parapet and 
peered curiously into the graveyard, as if 
fascinated with the gloomy place. A vague 
tenderness crept over her as she thought 
about the voluntary exiles who had led what 
seemed to her a living death in this far-off 
place, and a dim pity for the young novice 
she had just left below mingled with her 
other feelings. She spoke to Lawrence, who 
stood close by her while she took such 
graceful risks. 

“T suppose,” she said “they found it very 


hard to give everything up.” 


?” 

“These poor priests and monks, when 
they give up the world, and all we care for.” 

“What, the monks? No, they were well- 
fed, lazy fellows, and had a first-rate time.” 

*Q, that is impossible. I don’t think 
they could be well-fed away off here, but I 
suppose they were devout, and their piety 
sustained them. Don’t you suppose it was 
a dreadful struggle at first to renounce the 
world and leave their relatives and friends?” 
- “Why, as to that, they get started usually 
when they are children, and before they 
realize much; and after they’re in the 
church she manages to fill up their time and 
thoughts with ceremonies and routine, so that 
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they don’t suffer much.. Look at the face 
of the next priest you meet, and tell me if 
you see marks of suffering.” 

“Well, I’m glad I don’t take such low 
views of them; just put yourself in their 
place.” 

“That is impossible; they are a caste, and 
not like me.” 

Just then they were startled by the sharp 
clangor of the chapel bell ringing for ves- 
pers just above their heads The bell was 
cracked with age, and was as harsh and 
crude as the other belongings of the place. 
The girls laughed at the primitive fashion in 
which its dissonant notes were rung—a boy 
clinging to the scaffolding of the open bell 
tower, and playing on it with a hammer. 

As soon as it ceased ringing, there floated 
up the notes of the organ and the chant of 
the monks from the choir below. 

“Sounds almost like music,” said Law- 
rence. | 

“Tt’s perfectly beautiful,” said Fanny, re- 
bukingly; and it would certainly have been 
hard for any one to keep up much banter in 
such a moment. The sun had gone down; 
but the sudden rosy flush that fills the sky 
for a moment only in the dry South was 
shining, and the mountains were fast grow- 
ing solemn and vast. 

After a moment of silence they all moved 
to go. “Come,” said Prudence, “before 
we grow too sentimental—and before we 
catch cold.” 

“Bless Mrs. Smith for her early dinners,” 
she continued, as they descended; ‘“‘here we 
can stay and enjoy our sunsets, while other 


people are hurrying home to gasp under 


the gaslight at the hotel.” 

Lawrence hoped Mrs. Smith would get as 
far as oysters, in view of their long ride; and 
so laughing and talking they mounted their 
horses and cantered homeward. After a 
brisk twilight ride they reached their board- 
ing-house in a gay humor. They talked 
over the trip at supper, and it was settled 
that they must go some day in the following 
week and satisfy the Padre by looking over 
his fossils and relics. 

Prudence was glad to find that no one 
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had noticed her interview with Fra Hermann; 
or that they had not seen in it what she had 
seen; she knew she should not have escaped 
a rallying if either of them had noticed his 
embarrassment. She half resolved not to 
go again; but it was a thought quickly put 
aside. She would probably never see him 
again; and if she did, why should she hesitate 
to be kind to the poor fellow? “It was 
strange for a priest,” she thought, when she 
remembered him; but she soon forgot him 
altogether in the days full of various pleas- 
ures and interest that followed. 

Meanwhile, life at the Mission, usually 
so empty and monotonous, so choked with 
pious duties and ceremonies, was, as far as 
one being was concerned, a climax of pas- 
sion and suffering. The young German 
novice had, as Lawrence had said, been 
consecrated to the church from childhood. 
Being a boy of unusual promise, studious, 
and with a singularly poetic temperament, 
he had seemed to a pious mother a fit servant 
for the church, and at fourteen he left the 
convent school for the seminary at Tubingen, 
where he received the theological training 
of a candidate for the priesthood. When, 
at twenty, and before he had yet received 
his ordination, he had been selected to duty 
in the distant convent of San Felipe, on the 
shores of the Pacific, he had cheerfully ac- 
cepted the lot ; as yet he had no wishes but 
to follow the behests of the church, and to 
fit himself for the priesthood. A remarkable 
Italian priest, Francesco of Salermo, had in- 
fluenced him powerfully while he was at the 
seminary. This man had an unusual power 
over the young scholastics, and inspired them 
with the greatest enthusiasm. Into this boy 
he had infused the most ardent missionary 
zeal, so that he counted it a privilege to 
carry his talents into the remotest corners of 
the world; and it was with the most single- 
hearted devotion that he had accepted his 
novitiate in this far-off monastery. Ina few 
weeks he was to be consecrated a priest. 
The trival, half-menial duties -he was called 
to perform he had cheerfully undertaken : 
had tended the garden, waited upon the 
brothers in the refectory, and patiently tried 
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to teach the unwilling, dirty, half-breed and 
Spanish children that formed the convent 
school. 

He had arrived in California in the midst 
of the autumn, when the brown, almost 
naked country presented the most forlorn 
contrast to the cheerful green fields and 
forests of his native Franconia; the harvests 
stacked in the midst of boundless acres, the 
wide ranges where the sheep and cattle 
seemed to him to starve on naked hills, car- 
ried an impression of solitude that was well 
calculated to deepen the feelings of home- 
sickness which he found waiting to seize him. 
He had, however, one great creature comfort: 
it was his violin, and in his lonesome little 
room he fed his longings for his fatherland, 
and stirred up his sensibilities, by the plain- 
tive, familiar airs of home. ‘ 

It was unfortunate for a young man in 
this sensitive condition of feeling to_be 
thrown upon the compassion of a beautiful 
young woman: it was especially unfortunate 
for the youth who was just about to abjure for- 
ever the thoughts and the society of woman; 
but he felt his heart melt the moment Pru- 
dence spoke to him in his mother tongue. 
Suddenly the one woman he had hitherto 
worshiped, and as he thought loved, ‘his 
blessed madonna, became a cold abstraction. 
A beautiful girl, with bright hair and clear 
eyes, and a musical voice full of kindt¥ess 
speaking his native language in broken ac- 
cents, possessed all his thoughts. Suddenly 
he had arrived at the consciousness of human 
longings that had néver before been awak- 
ened. ‘The life about him grew all at once 
dreary, empty, and hopeless; the goal of his 
ambition, the priesthood, and his approaching 
consecration seemed like a dreadful abyss, 
into which he was about to throw all his 
hopes of earthly happiness. His saints, on 
_ whom he called to be delivered from temp- 
tation, all seemed far off and helpless; but 
the mocking figures of devils, of which there 
were not a few in the grotesque and hideous 
pictures in the chapel, seemed very near. 

He sat day after day, in the dull, ill-smell- 
ing school-room, surrounded by a score of 
dirty, evil-eyed boys, who ridiculed his 
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broken English} and irritated his sensitive- 
ness. He asked for out-door toil, and 
found a little rest for his feelings in drawing 
stones from the rivér’s bed to build up the 
broken walls of,the garden, and in trimming 
the shrubbery in readiness for the approach- 
ing winter.” But when night came, within the 
empty walls of the little room there came a 
piteous struggle. The vows of the church 
and the expectation of his friends, the 
threatenings of the future unseen world, all 
swept over him, and in turn were swept 
away by the image of a young girl, and a 
longing to be loved. ‘The confessional gave 
him no comfort—he could not confess a sin’ 
he could not forsake. Only his violin gave 
him any peace, and that, he felt quite sure, 
did not set him back towards his duty, but 
ministered to his longings. Poor Hermann! 
He did penance in the dark hours of the 
night, he doubled his diligence in all the 
duties and prescriptions of the church, but 
he thought of nothing so much as the possi- 
bility of again seeing the being who had 
made him wretched. 

A rain, the first of the season, had occurred 
soon after the visit of the cousins to the Mis- 
sion, and it was a fortnight before they again 
found themselves on the well-known road. 
The dust was well laid, and the landscape 
had all the fascination of early spring. The 
faint green of the “‘filaree” had spread on the 
low hills, the fields were covered with young 
grass, and echoed to the songs of early larks 
and rain-birds. 

Our travelers, keenly alive to these new 
aspects of the place they were already so much 
in love with, galloped over the road in great 
exhilaration. Prudence had not thought of 
the young priest, as she would have called 
him, for many days; but as she neared the 
Mission, she became conscious of an uneasy 
wish that she might not see him again. 
Cousin Lawrence was much at her side but 
little in her thoughts; for, fancy-free, she 
lived in an enjoyment of the present, and 
a vague expectation of future happiness, 
which demanded very little of any one in 
particular. 

Father Geronimo took his guests into his 
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private room, where they spent an hour in 
turning over shelves full of Indian pottery, 
and fossil and recent shells—curios that 
were a good deal more interesting to their 
collector than to the visitors, although they 
were able to find considerable pleasure in 
them; for it was a rich collection of shells 
from many seas, the fruit of a great many 
years of labor, and the gratification of one 
of many tastes with which this priest had 
consoled his years of isolation. Suddenly 
the wail of a violin struck their ears. 

“Tt is Fra Hermann,” said the Padre; 
“poor fellow! he has the Aetmweh badly.” 

“Who is Hermann?” asked Fanny. 
Prudence began to wonder what she should 
do to turn this conversation. 

“He is a young scholastic, who was sent 
to us a month ago from the Seminary of 
Tibingen. He will take the full orders of 
priest next week, and a great addition he 
will be to our brotherhood, for he is a de- 
vout, learned young man. But he pines for 
his native land; and no one here can speak 
with him, for he knows neither English nor 
Spanish.” 

“Prudence, you might give him a word 
of comfort in German, if Father Geronimo 
would permit it. I have* always thought,” 
Fanny continued, speaking to the priest, 
“that one of the chief pleasures of knowing 
a foreign language is the opportunity it affords 
of speaking to an exile in his own tongue.” 

‘* Yours, daughter, is the true spirit of the 
mother church ; and is your sister of your 
mind ?” 

Prudence started inwardly, as she foresaw 
the probability of another interview with the 
blushing friar; for an instant she resolved 
not to allow it; then she felt this was too 
absurd, and she allowed the conversation to 
drift on. 

‘Prudence, here is a chance to begin Sis- 
ter of Mercy,” replied Fanny. ‘ My sister 
speaks ‘German pretty well,” she continued 
to the Father, ‘‘and I dare say she would like 
to talk to your poor young priest.” 

“Not priest yet, but he soon will be. 
Let me call him; you shall minister to the 
peace of his soul.” 
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Prudence could not refuse to agree to this 
proposal without betraying a feeling which 
she did not want suspected; and another 
thought occurred to her: was the priest 
spreading a little Romish net to entangle her? 
She resolved to say as little as possible, and 
decided, at the same time, that visits to the 
Mission were not as romantic as they had 
once seemed, and she should come no more. 
As they spoke, the gray frock of Hermann 
appeared upon the veranda, and the priest 
called him : 

‘“* Here is a young lady who can talk about 
the land you are sighing for, Brother Her- 
mann.” He had forgotten apparently that 
this introduction had taken place once be- 
fore ; how it had affected the “ peace of his 
soul,” he was far from guessing. 

Fra Hermann recognized Prudence with a 
momentary confusion, but instantly there 
was a change in his manner that quite re- 
assured her. He stepped into the otherwise 
empty school-room, the sce is daily 
toil, and seating himself beside her, they were 
soon launched upon a full tide of eager con- 
versation about Germany. He had seen but 
little beyond his native village and the town 
in which his seminary life was passed ; she 
had made the tour of both highways and 
byways; and there was not a great deal of 
common ground; but she asked him ques- 
tions about his home and; friends, the most 
natural, but in his frame of mind the most 
dangerous, topic. He was all ready to en- 
large upon his personal experience. 

“‘My mother and father and brothers and 
sisters live still in the town of Hochingen, 
and I have cousins all over the Neckar val- 
ley. Many years ago, while I was yet but a 
little boy, my mother settled that I should 
go into the church, and I myself have 
dreamed of nothing else. But now it is all 
changed. I have renounced the church; I 
will never be a priest.” 

Prudence grew alarmed, but commanded 
herself. Hurrying passionately on, he con- 
tinued: “For I love you, lady! Since I 
saw you in this place two weeks ago, I have 
thought of nothing but you. You are now 
to me more than everything on earth or in 
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heaven. I will follow you into the world if 
you will give me leave to love you. I 
can never enter again into the bondage I 
have renounced. I can never serve the 
church. I will fly far from this convent, 
and be happy if I can be allowed to love 
you.” 

“Q, hush,” cried Prudence, as soon as 
she could speak; ‘‘this is dreadful: it is 
wicked ; I could never have supposed you 
would feel so.” 

“No,” he answered bitterly; “you think 
that I am only a priest. I cannot seem to 
you, in this frock, like another man. I 
will throw it aside, and if I cannot love you, 
I am ruined.” 

Prudence started up in distress. “O 
don’t, don’t talk so; I must go, and you 
must forget me! Of course you are just the 
same as a priest, and you will have to act 
like one.” 

“Will you not let me love you? I will be 
a Protestant clergyman ; my education fits 
me for many things; I will take you to the 
beautiful Neckar valley, and live for you.” 

“You don’t know what you are saying; 
it is all impossible. You would be very 
wretched, even if I could care for you, 
after you have been what you are.” She 
grew more and more distressed, and rose to 
go. 
As she stooped to gather up her riding- 
dress, he suddenly caught the hand she 
dropped, kissed it passionately, and then 
turned abruptly away, and she saw him no 
more. She could have cried with pity and 
vexation. 
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“What misery I have caused! Why did I 
ever come here again? Why did that stupid 
Padre bring him to me? it was positively 
cruel. Poor fellow! how can I ever forgive 
myself?” In such a tumult of thought and 
feeling she walked to her horse, and pre- 
pared to escape from the place. 

In a few moments her sister and cousin 
joined her. She took refuge in a swift 
canter, in which she soon distanced them; 
but upon reaching a broad oak that made 
a landmark on the homeward road, she 
paused and waited. She had recovered her- 
self sufficiently to meet their questions ; but 
she trusted that Lawrence, at least, would 
never guess what had happened. 

The painful romance haunted her for a 
few weeks with a kind of remorse. She took 
no more rides to the Mission, and, to the 
gratification of her cousin, was always ready 
for his company whenever she rode. ‘The 
fear of meeting Hermann disturbed the re- 
maining weeks of her stay in Las Flores, 
but they fortunately were few. Fanny’s 
health was so little improved that they left 
early in January for the Sandwich Islands. 

A few weeks after, the brotherhood at the 
San Felipe Mission were astonished one 
morning to find that the melancholy young 
German novice had abandoned the order. 
Another Sunday, and the archbishop would 
have administered the irrevocable vows of a 
a priest; Father Geronimo mourned the 
loss of a learned and spiritual young helper; 
but no one at the Mission knew that Her- 
mann had followed a woman into the wide 
world, and left the church forever. 

| J. G. Oakley. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL IN MEXICO.—I. AT THE CAPITAL. 


In the summer of 1868, for occupation 
and diversion, I determined to visit Mexico, 
a country that had always interested me 
greatly, and for whose success I was 
much concerned. On the 2nd of Sep- 
tember I took the Juniatta for Havana, 
thence to continue to Vera Cruz on a 


Spanish steamer. The annoyance of the 
custom-house at Havana, in transhipping 
baggage, makes a through line desirable in 
case the passenger has no wish to stop more 
than two or three days at Havana. Passen- 
gers were not permitted to tranship baggage 
from one vessel to another without taking 
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it ashore to the custom-house and having it 
examined—with what object it is impossible 
to understand, for no matter what one has, 
if he has no intention of landing it, it does 
not seem to be possible that the custom- 
house can be interested. They probably 
knew what they were about if I did not; at 
least, it isto be hoped they did—even if they 
had no other object than to annoy passen- 
gers. We were only three going through to 
Mexico; the other passengers were princi- 
pally machinists and mechanics, going to 
work on sugar plantations in Cuba. We 
arrived at two o’clock on the. 8th, and were 
fortunate to find the Spanish steamer still in 
port, and to sail at five. The interval of 
three hours was taken up in getting from 
one steamer to the other, through the 
custom-house. | 

We found the Spanish steamer smaller 
than the American, but cleaner and with a 
. better table, in the Spanish style, savoring 
strongly of garlic, onions, and red pepper. 
The officers wore a uniform, and kept much 
aloof from the passengers,. none of whom 
seemed to be distinguished. They were 
mostly Mexican, two or three Spaniards, 
two Chinamen, a dirty old priest, and but 
two ladies, one of them an emigrant from 
Spain, with her husband, and a little boy 
two oes old, in a semi-nude state, and of 
excellent good nature. The other was a 
young lady just out of the convent school 
in Havana, and on her way to her home in 
Tampico. A young Mexican from Laguna, 
Tobasco, just returning from two years at 
school in England, to follow his forefather’s 
business of exporting logwood, was to us 
the most interesting passenger, because he 
could speak English. My two companions 
from the Juniatta were Americans, on busi- 
ness for houses in Philadelphia, and their 
destination was the same as mine, the City 
of Mexico. 

We dropped anchor in the harbor of 
Vera Cruz on the morning of the 13th, and 
left on the same afternoon at half-past one 
o'clock, on the train for Paso del Macho. 
Vera Cruz is admirably constructed for the 
cultivation and perpetuation of pestilential 
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diseases. With about two hundred acres of 
densely built houses, inhabited by from 
ten to twenty thousand people; with very 
narrow streets, and a surface drainage in 
which the filth of the city wends its way so 
slowly into the Gulf that it has abundance 
of time to send forth all its poisoning prop- 
erties upon the heated air—of which you 
are made fully aware in every nook and 
corner of the city by the reeking odors which 
offend your nostrils, and from which you 
only partially escape in case your bed-cham- 
ber is on the second or third floor—can it 
be wondered that Vera Cruz is so terribly 
unhealthy ? 

One of the Philadelphians had been in 
Mexico before. He was a warm advocate 
of the Juarez Government, and had taken 
part with the Liberals against Maximilian; 
he had labored hard to persuade his com- 
panion and myself that travel in Mexico 
was safer than in the United States; that 
the accounts of robbing and murders were 
exaggerations. I had, however, noticed - 
that he was well provided with a Win- 
chester rifle and a self-cocking revolver, 
with an abundance of ammunition, and that 
he had induced his companion to provide 
himself in the same way. He was the first 
to inquire about the state of the roads, and 
was unremitting in his cautions to us about 
the care of the baggage, which he would 
not permit to be left without one of us to 
watch it, fora moment even. At Paso del 
Macho he suggested that we stop one day, 
for the reason that the robbers generally 
robbed the stage that connected with the 
steamer. In paying for our tickets to Paso 
del Macho, we received a receipt for seventy- 
five cents for “public security,” over and 
above the passage-money, which seemed also 
significant. 

The railroad extended: but forty-seven 
miles to Paso del Macho, and was in a 
wretched condition. Some of the passen- 
gers would not ride over the bridge at Sole- 
dad, but walked over from the station. 
The train went very slowly, and stopped from 
fifteen to twenty minutes at each of the sta- 
tions, which are about six to ten miles apart. 
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It was about six o’clock when we stopped at 
the end of this wonderful evidence of Mex- 
ican enterprise. An old gentleman told me 
that thirty years before he traveled three 
miles on this road, which was then the extent 
to which it was completed. At Paso del 
Macho the road was still six miles from the 
mountains. We were told that eighty-seven 
miles were completed at the other end, 
from the City of Mexico to Apizaco. What 
financial management could have conceived 
the idea of hauling the rails and rolling 
stock from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico 
on wagons, to build a railroad from Vera 
Cruz to that city? The road was said to 
have cost already more than it should have 
cost to complete the whole, and yet barely 
more than one-third of it was completed. 
Paso del Macho proved to be a miserable 
village that has grown into existence since 
the railroad reached there. The rainy sea- 
son not being yet at an end, we had abun- 
dance of the most penetrating moisture in 
_ the two nights that we spent at this terminus. 
‘The streets of the town were fearfully 
muddy; the moisture penetrated everything ; 
our beds were more like a pack in a water- 
cure establishment. Our discomforts, how- 
ever, were greatly augmented when we 
entered the stage, which is one of those 
ancient vehicles that used to travel over the 
Alleghanies, on the National Road, before 
the stéam-car; it is called in Mexico a di/r- 
gencta. These vehicles have usually nine 
or ten mules or horses hitched to them, and 
are certainly well driven, if not otherwise a 
credit to the country. We were crowded to 
the full capacity of the stage. A Mexican 
woman with three children and a nurse had 
the back seat; the head of this family, an 
old man, with two fellow-passengers of the 
steamer, had the middle seat; and my two 
friends and I, with our backs towards Mex- 
ico, had the front seat. The middle pas- 


senger of the middle seat was the Spanish 
woman with the semi-nude boy. She was 
very timid, and in constant alarm about 
robbers and fearing the stage would upset. 
Whenever we reached a rapid descent, she 
would let go of her child in her fear and seize 
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the straps on the back of her seat, and the 
little fellow would be left to tumble about 
on the laps of the six passengers that sat 
facing each other on the front and middle 
seats. He was wonderfully good natured, 
and took it all in good part, and seldom 
joined in the chorus that either one or the 
other, and sometimes all, of the three chil- 
dren on the back seat saw fit to keep up 
nearly all the time. Three or four passen- 
gers rode on top; among them the father of 
the good-natured child, the husband of the 
timid mother. As we set off at five o’clock 
in the morning, with an escort of five or six 
men of the rural guard of the country, mis- 
erably armed and equipped, we discussed 
the gallant defense we should be able to 
make in case we should be attacked by rob- 
bers, crowded as we were with women and 
children, and with such an escort. I think 
we each mentally commended ourselves to 
blind fortune, and hoped we should not be 
tried as to what we would do if attacked. 
The seventy-five cents we paid for secur? de 
publico is a \ocal tax to assist in keeping up 
the home-guard escort that accompanied us. 
I should have felt quite as safe if I had had 
the money and no escort, for the seventy- 
five cents would help to buy off the robbers 
and save me from abuse, which one is sure 
to get in case he has no money, as was my 
case. 

The trip was certainly a very trying one, 
and our relative capacity for endurance dis- 
played itself constantly on the journey. 
The greatest stoic of the party was the old 
man with the large family on the back seat; 
he left the care of the children to his wife, 
and no matter how much they cried or how 
much she worried, it did not disturb him in 
the least. ‘The most unhappy man in the 
stage was a young Spaniard who was taken 
by us for an actor, from the fact that he was 
tond of declaiming in Spanish, on the pas- 
sage from Havana, and reading aloud to such 
as were disposed to listen to him. He was 
of no use to himself, and a great annoyance 
to every one in the stage. He was incapa- 
ble even of taking care of his hat, which 
he carried in a paper hat-box, and which 
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was constantly getting away from him, and 
rolling about in the laps of the other pas- 
sengers—who as constantly handed it back 
to him, only to see it pass away ‘from his 
control again. 

The road over the mountains was stony 
and rough, and our progress very slow. 
Descending into the valley of Cordova, we 
found the way fearfully muddy, and just 
before twelve o’clock, coming near Cordova, 
we got out of the coach and walked into 
the town to the stage office, where we were 
nearly through breakfast before the stage 
arrived; it had upset soon after we left it. 

We found the entire valley muddy, or 
where the road was partially dry, very rough. 
The soil is rich, and the vegetation tropical. 
Coffee, sugar, bananas, and plantains, and 
all kinds of tropical fruits, lined the roadside, 
until late in the afternoon, when we reached 
the table-land of Orizaba. Here the dense 
vegetation disappeared, a drizzling rain set 
in, and about dark we drove into the Diligen- 
cia Hotel, too late to see anything of the city, 
for at twelve, midnight, we were turned out 
to resume our journey. Day dawned as we 
began to ascend the Cumbres. We got out 
and walked up the mountain. As we 
reached the summit the cold had increased 
greatly, and the mountain fog drifted towards 
the valleys like storm clouds. It was a 
grand sight. 

A few huts by the roadside showed a lim- 
ited population. cultivated fields 
could also be seen along the summits, show- 
ing that irrigation was unnecessary in these 
elevated regions. The height above the 
sea is stated at near twelve thousand feet. 

Soon after passing the second summit we 
descended gradually a thousand feet or 
more, and entered upon a dreary, cheerless 
country, so dry that it seemed suffering from 
a drought. On our right was visible the 
magnificent peak of Orizaba, covered with 
perpetual snow, and looking very refreshing 
in the dry and dusty region. The stages 
were long and tedious between stations. At 
Alsingo we came near having an accident. 
We started off as usual on the run; one of 
the leaders fell, and for a moment, before the 
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others could be checked, it looked from my 
point of view as if there would be a general 
smash; but the horses were soon checked, 
the fallen brute after a little delay was disen- 
tangled from the harness, and proved to be 
still capable doing his share, and we 
went on without further mishap. Before 
reaching Alsingo we came upon what at first 
seemed a dead soldier lying in the middle 
of the road, and his horse grazing near by. 
On investigation we discovered that the 
soldier was only dead drunk. The coach- 
man picked him up, and finding that he 
could not stand, lifted him up and set 
him astride of his horse, where, to our sur- 
prise, he was able to stick as long as we 
were in sight. He evidently belonged to 
one of the numerous patrols that we saw 
along the road, for defense against robbers. 
The next day we had a fine view of Popo- 
catapetl and Istaccihuatl The country 
about Puebla, and that we passed through 
before reaching Apizaco, did not seem so 
desolate as that we had passed through on 
the previous day. 

At Apizaco we took the cars, and found 
them very much better than those at Vera 
Cruz, and also the road much more smooth 
and secure. It passes through a compara- 
tively level country, the plains of Appam 
and Otumba, through immense fields of 
maguey. We had comparatively few pas- 
sengers, and stopped fifteen or twenty min- 
utes at each of the stations. It was there- 
fore nearly sundown when we reached the 
city. A heavy thunder-storm had been 
hanging over it during the afternoon, and 
when we reached it the streets were all 
flooded, although the storm had passed. 
We had to walk from the carriage on tem- 
porary gangways to get into the hotel. By 
morning the water had disappeared. 

My time was given to making acquaint- 
ances and visiting interesting objects in the 
city and neighborhood.: In the first two 
weeks of my stay I made search for rooms, 
and soon discovered that furnished rooms 
were extremely scarce, and very few—not ex- 
cepting those of the hotels—were pleasant. 
To an American, the iron-barred windows, 
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and the bad ventilation produced by the 
system of building, are very objectionable 
features. Each house has a porter at the 
common entrance, and all the rooms open 
on a court or a balcony over the court. 
Sometimes this area, called the /atio, is 
very small, and embarrassing to ventilation 
in proportion. There were many unfur- 
nished rooms, but very few that were fur- 
nished. 

Through Mr. Plumb, the acting charge 
daffaires for the United States, I was en- 
abled to meet such persons as I desired, and 
to whom I had letters of introduction. It 
was in this way I met Mr. Romero, and 
presented him my letter from General Sheri- 
dan, and he kindly offered to provide the 
opportunity for me to present a similar let- 
ter to the President, which I accepted. Mr. 
Romero was as kind and considerate as I 
had any right to expect as a mere stranger. 
There was, however, a want of method in 
his attentions and deportment that was a 
great drawback to my admiration. He fixed 
an hour for me to call at his office. I called, 
but he had failed to instruct the doorkeeper, 
and I could not get in, and was unable to 
communicate with him, as the man at the 
door refused to carry in my card or give 
me any satisfaction. After waiting half an 
hour, it occurred to Mr. Romero to send 
out for me. I was admitted, and at twelve 
o’clock he conducted me to the President’s 
chambers, where I was duly presented, and 
in turn presented my letter from General 
Sheridan. The President made no attempt 
to talk English. My. Romero translated for 
us, and our conversation was limited to my 
stating the objects of my visit to Mexico, 
and a few comments on the country; and 
he in turn welcomed me to Mexico, and 
hoped I would find the country interesting, 
and wished to know what he could do for 
me, offering to do anything in his power to 
facilitate me in seeing the country; and so 
our interview ended. Romero showed me 
through the palace afterwards, which I found 
interesting; not so much on account of the 
character of what I saw, as of the fact that 
I was seeing the capitol of Mexico. There 
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are a few pictures, the most prominent be- 
ing the battle of the 5th of May, at Puebla, 
where Zaragossa repulsed the French: the 
government was seeking to make this date a 
national fete day. Most of the furniture 
was the same that Maximilian had used. 
The exterior is far from imposing, but it 
makes up in spaciousness what it lacks in 
grandeur of architecture. _ 

I learned that there were very few Ameri- 
cans in the City of Mexico, not more than sixty 
or seventy, most of them Confederates (who 
had left the United States on account of 
the failure of the Confederacy); about three 
to four hundred English, about the same 
number of Germans, and about three thou- 
sand French; that whilst foreigners were. 
very sociable with each other, there was 
very little social intercourse between the for- 
eigners and the Mexicans; that there was 
considerable jealousy among the foreigners, 
and much gossip. I was told that the for- 
eigners were deeply interested in the course 
the United States would take towards Mex- 
ico, and were. universally desirous that inter- 
ference in Mexican affairs should take place 
as soon as possible. There was no other 
hope for Mexico, in their opinion. On the 
contrary, the Mexicans regarded the United 
States as the only nation they had now to 
fear; they looked upon every foreigner with 
suspicion, but regarded Americans with 
more distrust than all others. On more in- 
timate acquaintance, I found this informa- 
tion to be reliable and correct. 

Most of the Southerners who remained 
were not very reliable; they were having 
rather a precarious existence, and some of 
them were even destitute and suffering. 
Much the largest portion of the Confederate 
element had left Mexico with the fall of the 
empire. Those who remained were either 
so involved in business ‘that they could not 
go, or remained for want of means to get . 
away. There was Mr. Clark, the editor and 
proprietor of the “Two Republics,” who 
had his paper to look after. He could not 
sell it, and he could not abandonit. There 
were quite a number who had been engineers 
on the railroad to Vera Cruz, who were 
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waiting to get their pay. The greater num- 
ber, however, had no employment, and no 
means to leave the country. Some of these 
Confederates were quite conservative and 
agreeable, and none more so than General 
Slaughter; it was a matter of some surprise 
to Mexicans and Europeans that we should 
be on terms of friendship, and go together 
as much as we did. Many were, however, 
unreconciled and bitter: one especially, who 
had been an officer of the regular army 
before the war, joined the Confederate side, 
and when the war closed settled in Mexico 
with his family. One day I met him in a 
store, and the conversation turned upon the 
war; his bitterness became irrepressible; he 
dwelt upon the vindictiveness of the South, 
and wound up by saying that he should 
teach his children to hate the North, and 
that he never intended to live under the 
United States flag again. ‘To which I an- 
swered jocosely that he would be obliged to 
get out of Mexico: some day our flag would 
wave over it. He answered, “I hope to 
God it will soon, for the bigger a country 
becomes the sooner it will burst up.” 

The foreigners of all nations form a kind 
of clan, and sustain each other against the 
natives and their aggressions, no matter 
what may be their national antipathies. 
The English and Irish and German and 
French, all adhere together, and try to live 
as much as possible as they would at home. 
Mr. Davidson, the agent of the house of 
Rothschild, gave a reception dinner every 
Wednesday to about a dozen invited friends; 
on Sundays Mr. Kauffmann, the Danish 
Consul in days when Mexico recognized 
European consuls—otherwise a wholesale 
commission merchant—invited his friends; 
on Saturdays Mr. Newbold, of the Bank 
of London, Mexico, and South America, 
had his dinner. In the first week I had 
met all the leading commercial men at these 
different tables—at least, those of the foreign 
population. They dined at six, and served 
elegant wines, and the rest of the evening 
until eleven to twelve o’clock was devoted 
to whist or ecarte. They were intelligent 
and well-informed men, usually speaking 
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French, English, and German, besides Span- 
ish, and were conversant with all the topics 
of the day. At these reunions the existing 
government was freely criticised, and any 
objectionable features or measures fully dis- 
cussed and denounced. The young English- 
men, and such other nationalities as like it, 
have formed a cricket club. They usually 
play on Sundays. When any foreigner 
meets with misfortune, there is generally a 
liberal aid furnished by the foreign residents. 

Having delivered my letters, I was free to 
use my time as I might be disposed. I 
commenced “Ollendorf’s Spanish Course,” 
and every morning was devoted for several 
hours to -studying and writing exercises. 
Having finished the Spanish lesson, I would 
sally out into the city and walk the streets, 
visit the Alameda, or some object of inter- 
est. My impression with regard to the city 
and people was one of general disappoint- 
ment. Such contrasts of life one cannot meet 
with everywhere as one sees every hour of 
the day on the streets of Mexico. In the 
masses there is nothing attractive; they are 
generally miserably clad, with sad, melan- 
choly faces, rarely handsome; both men and 
women are small and feeble looking; they 
subsist on “frijoles” and ‘‘tortillas” — the 
national bean and corn cake, seasoned with 
a great deal of red pepper, cooked in grease 
or lard—and have but little meat to eat. 
There are in the city many varieties of veg- 
etables and fruits, but for the whole people 
corn and beans are the staples. 

The immense numbers of /efvos, or beg- 
gars, to be met with on the streets, particu- 
larly on Saturdays, is one of the most mel- 
ancholy aspects of the city. It is also 
distressing to see how the poor live, and 
what immense numbers are crowded into 
the comparatively few houses. The city 
covers an area of about a mile and a half 
square; within these limits two hundred 
thousand inhabitants are said to dwell. 
When it is borne in mind that the streets 
are narrow, the sewerage bad, and the houses 
without any provision for ventilation, one 
wonders why pestilence is not always pres- 
ent. Nothing but the great elevation and 
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_ moderate temperature in the hottest months 
prevents Mexico from being one of the 


most unhealthy cities in the world. There 
are very few comforts in the houses of the 
poor; the floors are of dirt, brick, or stone; 


_ they sit and lie upon the floor, and seldom 
~ have chairs, beds, or tables. 
table furniture, but take their meals from a 


They have no 


common dish, and eat with their fingers. 

The general aspect of the people is that 
of great poverty. Sorrow and suffering seem 
to be prominent everywhere, whilst the 
glimpses of happiness, comfort, and content 
are rare indeed. ‘There is nothing gay or 
cheerful, nothing refreshing in any aspect of 
life, in this remarkable city. The drive to 
the Paseo is the fashionable custom of the 
wealthy and well-to-do; but it is so like a 
funeral, that if we did not know to the con- 
trary, we should mistake the long line of 
carriages driving along the Paseo at a walk 
for a funeral procession. 

There is, to an American eye, a lack of 
energy in everything: no progress, no force. 
The nation has every appearance of decline, 
and a closer investigation into the details of 
government and business life confirms these 
surface impressions. I was constantly un- 
dergoing experiences that excited contempt 
and disgust, where 1 hoped to be cheered 
by evidences of progress and improvement. 
I expected to find that the administration, 
composed in large part as it was of men who 
had spent a great deal of time in the United 
States, had initiated a new and progressive 
policy, and that there was now some reason 
to hope that Mexico would become a peace- 
All my experi- 
ences during my stay, however, were to the 
contrary; and before I left the country I 
was fully confirmed in the view that there is 
no hope for it, except another race to rule it. 

Mexico is far behind other great cities in 
progress and modern improvements. Most 
of the people live as they did a hundred 
years ago. Very few and only the best and 
most modern houses have gas and water 
through them. In fact, it was only within 
the past year that gas was introduced. Its 
use is increasing every day, and at the time 
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of my arrival they were beginning to light 
the streets in the central part of the city. 
In every portion, except within a block or 
two of the plaza, the lighting was still by 
lanterns hanging over the middle of the 
streets from wires stretched across; and at 
about every alternate corner was a policeman, 
whose lantern sat in the center of the cross- 
ing, while the night guardian himself was 
almost invariably ensconced in some door- 
way,.sound asleep. Away from the central 
portions of the city the streets at night 
were regarded as very unsafe. The police 
were not at all reliable, and much less in 
this city than in more civilized places, for 
they are a more ignorant and illiterate set. 
By far the greatest number of arrests oc- 
curred among the poor, who would come to 


the city with a little marketing, invest the 


proceeds in /fudgue, get drunk, and find 
themselves in the Disputation before the 
Governor, Don Jose Baz, whose invariable 
punishment was a fine if the culprit had 
any money; if not, he (or she) went to the 
city prison, and was put to work upon the 
streets to repair them, sweep them, or water 
them. The Governor rendered no report 
to any one of the fines he collected, and it 
was generally understood that they belonged 
to him as perquisites; whether legally or 
not, no one seemed to trouble himself 
about it. He controlled the city with 
almost despotic power. He would turn peo- 
ple out of their houses, and tear these down 
to open new streets and thoroughfares, and 
pay with city scrip worth but a few cents 
on the dollar. He delighted particularly | 
in tearing down churches. A few months 
before my arrival, on the anniversary of 
Maximilian’s death, many people gathered 
to mass in the Church of San Andreas, 
Where the emperor’s body lay whilst it re- 
mained in the city. The crowd was large, 
and the imperialists had evidently come out 
in force for a peaceful demonstration. Baz 
witnessed it, pronounced it traitorous, and 
that same night an immense force was put to 
work to tear the church down. When I 
saw it, it was a mass of ruins. The Gov- 
ernor was an undignified and arbitrary man, 
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and often undertook the punishment of 


offenders with his own hands, in the streets 
and public places; I have myself seen him 
cuffing a miserable Mexican in a public 
crowd. At all public occasions he was 
present, and generally let his presence be 
known by some conspicuous act. At the 
theater, if the play was not to his taste he 
would stop it. 

Still the city is governed quite as efficient- 
ly as it ever was perhaps, for there is a cer- 
tain kind of energy in Baz’s .work that is 
not without some good. He has introduced 
some reforms that are not without good 
results. Bull-fighting, cock-fighting, ete., 
are prohibited. He has opened up many 
streets, and has improved the sidewalk pav- 
ing and the sewerage. ‘This latter feature, 
however, still needs material improvement. 
‘The sewerage is nearly all on the surface, or 
just below the flagying, in the center of each 
street, and the noxious vapors of these ex- 
posed sewers are very pernicious and offens- 
ive. The city is, however, so flat, and the 
_ elevation above the lake so little, that no im- 
proved drainage could be introduced with- 
out being much too expensive for the avail- 
able revenues of the city. 

When public works are undertaken, there 
seems to be no judgment or economy exer- 
' cised in carrying them forward. The rail- 
road, which one might suppose to be built 
on more modern principles, is an evidence 
of the greatest maladministration. The 
rails, cars, and engines are all imported. <A 
just administration would have built from 
Vera Cruz toward the City of Mexico; but 
when the work was resumed during Maxi- 
_milian’s time, it was commenced at the 
City of Mexico, and to construct the eighty 
miles to. Apizaco, the necessary material 
was first hauled from Vera Cruz to the city 
on wagons. I saw several teams, with as 
many as sixty mules and horses to them, 
hauling cars up the cuméres. ‘The eighty 
miles exhausted the resources of the com- 
pany, and ‘the work was suspended during 
the time I was in the country. 

The Citadella being something in the 
military line, General Slaughter and myself 
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walked out there one day and visited it. As 
we passed the gate at the bridge, General 
Slaughter was reminded that, in the little 
guard-room on the right-hand side, our troops, 
in 1847, found the body of an American 
soldier with his heart cut out, on the morn- 
ing of the occupation of the city by our 
troops. The unfortunate man had wan- 
dered through our lines into those of the 
enemy during the night, and was murdered 
in cold blood. We had no trouble in 
obtaining admission to the Citadella, and 
went all through it. It proved a most indif- 
ferent affair. This is said to be the only 
arsenal in the country; but in the United 
States it would be condemned as a black- 
smith shop. Ina country where war is the 
normal condition, one would suppose that 
there would be some provision for supply- 
ing the appliances and material for carrying 
it on. With the exception of a few hand 
machines for the manufacture of metallic 
cartridges, all the appliances in the estab- 
lishment were of the rudest character. It 
was, to my mind, insufficient for ordinary 
repair of arms. For the manufacture of a 
musket or cannon there was no machinery 
whatever. To arm the Mexican army, it 
seems to have been the custom, from the 
character of the weapons, to buy the rejected 
arms of other nations, which generally go 
fora song. ‘The inferiority of the Mexican 
troops is as great in their armament as in 
any other respect; and the smallest body of 
our army, such as it was at the close of the 
war, would be able to move comparatively 
unmolested throughout the Mexican states. 
One night we were at Mr. Stucy’s rooms, 
and were engaged at whist on the third 
floor, when we were suddenly disturbed 
by a shot and screams in the fourth and 
fifth stories above. ‘“Stucy! Stucy!” “La- 
drones! Ladrones!” Weapons were hurri- 
edly brought out, and the gentlemen familiar 
with the house rushed up-stairs, but the 
robbers were gone. They had come in 
from the azofeo, which is the name given to 
the flat roofs of the houses, and had escaped 
that way. I learned that the robbers very 
frequently enter by the roofs, and there is 
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generally a watchman. on the azofeo, as 
was the case in this instance. All the 
harm done was a hole through the watch- 
man’s hat, and a little excitement of the 
nerves of the female occupants of the up- 
per stories. 

Robbery seems to be a profession gener- 
ally connected with kidnaping. Prominent 
citizens have been carried off from the heart 
of the city in broad daylight, and taken to 
the mountains, and held until ransomed. 
My observation led me to the conviction 
that prominent persons are concerned ‘in 
this pursuit, for no kidnaping or important 
robbery takes place without a preconcerted 
plan, and in many cases the information on 
which the robbery originates could only be 
communicated by persons in position. I 
did not hear of any robbery except where 
the plan manifestly contemplated the cap- 
ture of certain persons, with a certain object, 
on previously acquired information. ‘This 
is so manifest that men of wealth and _ posi- 
tion never expose themselves. 
are locked and barred, and guarded by a 
porter, and when they go forth it is usually 
with an ample escort if in the night, or in 
the daytime when the thoroughfares are 
thronged. It is not often that foreigners 
are molested, because it is generally under- 
stood that they will resist, and as they are 
believed to be always armed, it is under- 
stood that it is dangerous to rob a Gringo. 

The news from abroad reaches Mexico 
generally by way of Vera Cruz, by the four 
lines of steamers—English, French, Spanish, 
and American. Not more than a week 
elapses without a mail, which is brought up 
by express, called here the extraordinario. 
The news in the papers by telegraph is ex- 
ceedingly meager, and they seldom contain 
more than the bare announcement of the 
arrival of the steamers. The mail (ex/raor- 
dinario) reaches the city from Vera Cruz in 
from forty-eight to sixty hours. All the 
letters thus brought cost double the price of 
the ordinary postage. The mail is brought 
through on horseback by traveling night 
and day on relays. Communication with 


friends abroad is very uncertain; the mail 
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facilities are very poorly managed. The 
postage is high; letters frequently cost three 
or four dollars. A two-ounce letter by the 
extraordinario would cost two dollars. <A 
list of all letters is made out, alphabetically 
arranged, and exposed in front of the post- 
office, very soon after the mail arrives. Such 
a thing would be utterly impossible even in 
one of the small villages in the United 
States, to say nothing of the greatest cities 
like Mexico, of two hundred thousand in- 
habitants. | 

One of the principal places of resort 
in the City of Mexico is the plaza. 
The Empress Carlotta improved this large 
cheerless square very much, by laying off 
a beautiful flower garden, with shrubbery 
and fountains and pleasant walks, leav- 
ing plenty of room still for military pa- 
rades on the south and east sides of the 
square. ‘The garden is directly in front of 
the cathedral, an immense building of a 
hard, muddy white limestone, and beautiful 
architecture. The two belfrys are symmet- 
rical and very handsome. In the evenings 
between five and six o’clock the people 
would gather in the garden to walk, and if 
there was music, which occurred several 
times in the week, there was often a very 
dense crowd there—so dense in the circle 
that formed the center of the garden that 
it was difficult to get through the crowd. I 
was surprised to find so few handsome Mex- 
icans of either sex, and astonished at the 
superiority of the foreigners over the natives 
in this respect. It required no_ practiced 
eye to pick out the foreigners at once. In 
manner, however, the Mexicans are very 
pleasant and agreeable; they understand 
the art of passing compliments and making 
themselves agreeable, notwithstanding that 
every one is aware of the insincerity of their 
hearts; and it was really interesting to wit- 
ness their deportment toward each other. 
The customary salutation among acquaint- 
ance is the embrace, and the same at part- 
ing. In conversation their faces assume an 
animation and a variety of expression that 
they would not seem capable of when seen 
in repose; what the hands and shoulders 
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are to the Frenchman, the muscles of the 
face are to the Mexican. 

Of the varied crowd that was to be met 
in this beautiful garden every evening, a 
large proportion were children accompanied 
by their nurses or mothers. I could not 
help but mark the contrast between the 
manners and play of these and a similar 
party of young Americans. There was 
nothing at all boisterous or violent in their 
play: it was gentle, lacking force and zest; 
the boys never fought and the girls never 
quarreled; offended parties retired to their 
mothers and nurses, and sulked. The chil- 
dren of the most wealthy could easily be 
selected. ‘They were dressed like grown per- 
sons, walked through the garden like little 
gentlemen and ladies, and never played or 
romped: their clothes perchance would have 
become soiled. I could easily see why the 
mature and adult Mexican was indolent and 
inefficient. 

Another place of much resort is the Ala- 
meda, a public garden filled with trees and 
shrubbery and fountains, and greatly im- 
proved and beautified during the empire. 
Two or three times in the week the military 
bands entertained the visitors. It is a large 
space, extending the length of several blocks, 
and one block in width; has half a dozen or 
more fountains, paved walks and driving 
way entirely around it, within the low wall 
of stone that incloses it. On the sides and 
at each corner there are carriage gateways, 
and the carriages pass in along one side of 
_the Alameda on their way to the Paseo; and 
the cabal/eros, in their morning and evening 
excursions on horseback, generally make 
the circuit of the same going and returning. 
It is a pleasant place to walk, although rare- 
ly visited on foot except by the poor classes 
and by foreigners. 

The first Sunday, with my fellow-travel- 
ers, we went to the cathedral to see the 
immense crowd collected there. I tried to 
get in, but failed. The crowd was very 
large, and we amused ourselves by looking 
at the people as they passed out and in. 
The poor people formed most of the crowd; 
the dirty shirt and cotton drawers predomi- 
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nated over the coat and pantaloons; the 
robosa was greatly in excess of the mantilla. 
Some young and fresh faces were visible, 
but mostly they seemed prematurely old and 
careworn, and singularly few were hand- 
some. The state may have cast off the 
Catholic church, but the people have not. 
One day I went with a friend to Guada- 
lupe, the location of the shrine of the 
famous Mexican Saint, the Virgin of Gua- 
dalupe. ‘The church is not particularly at- 
tractive, though large and imposing in 
architecture. It has no rare or notorious 
pictures except the famous representation of 
the Virgin. We were enabled to visit the 
church throughout by bribing the sexton 
with a few reals. A green baize curtain 
conceals the famous picture, which any 
artist of the modern school would pronounce 
a mere daub. The sexton lit some candles 
by way of ceremony, before he raised the 
green curtain, and we were permitted to 
approach it closely and examine it. If the 
Virgin Mary made this image of herself, as 
stated, she is not much of an artist. There 
seems to be considerable gold and silver in 
the way of gilt candlesticks and candelabra 
and railings. We visited the chapel on the 
hill, where the most we had for our pains 
was the splendid view of the city and the 
valley. It required an explanation to recog- 
nize the mast and sails which the sea cap- 
tain has contributed to the notoriety of this 
place; built in stone and mortar, it fails 
principally in resemblance to what it is in- 
tended to represent. We came down by 
the strange monument, and visited the foun- 
tain or boiling spring within an ornamented 
chapel. To this spring the people jresort 
from all parts of the country, to be cured of 
ills by bathing in its waters. The bathing 
takes place outside, and the place is so bad- 
ly arranged that few can bathe at a time, 
and the water seems to flow back again into 
the main spring, which makes the idea of 
drinking it a little nauseating. The water 
in the spring has a yellow, dirty look, boils 
up with considerable force, but is not warm, 
nor is it nearly so cold as spring water usu- 
ally is. The distance from the city is about 
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three miles, over one of the ancient cause- 
ways: not a very interesting road, still pleas- 
ant enough with its shade trees on each 
side, and its throng of passengers. On the 
12th of December, and for several days 
before and after this date, this road and the 
village of Guadalupe is thronged with an 
immense concourse of pilgrims from a dis- 
tance, to do honor to the patron saint of 
Mexico. 

One day General Slaughter and I strolled 
into the garden of what was once the Con- 
vent of San Francisco. It is now the prop- 
erty of a Frenchman; he bought it for a 
mere nominal sum from the government, 
which had confiscated it. I was struck with 
the extent of the property that had pertained 
to the church of San Francisco. It was 
confiscated by the government, intersected 
by several streets, and the various parts sold. 
The chapel is now used for a livery stable, 
and the area inclosed by the quarters where 
the monks lived has been roofed over and 
is now a theater, and is visited nightly by 
crowds of people to witness the plays most 
attractive to the lower orders, known as the 
tilteras. | 

Romero purchased some of this confis- 
cated property, and paid for it by his ser- 
vices as minister. He is now building a 
series of dwellings on it, that will cost him 
a great deal of money. ‘The se is, how- 
ever, an improvement on /the Mexican 
houses, and will have gas and water through 
it, as in the United States. 

I went one night to the National Theater, 
and was surprised at the size and beauty of 
the building. . The house was poorly at- 
tended, and I was therefore disappointed 
in the audience. Attending the theater 
and riding at the Paseo are the two great 
amusements of the first-class ladies of the 
country. On occasions, it is said that one 
can see all the elegance and fashion there 
is in the city in a single evening. 

General Rosecrans, then the new minister 
plenipotentiary, arrived in the City of Mex- 
ico early in December; also a General Sturm 
of Indiana. Such an arrival was a sensa- 
tion for the foreigners in the-city. It was 
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arranged that he should present his creden- 
tials to the Mexican Government on the 
1oth of December, and Mr. Plumb and 
I were invited to accompany him. He 
wore the uniform of a major-general of the 
United States Army. Plumb and I were in 
civil dress. The presentation took place 
in the reception hall of the palace. Mr. 
Lerdo, the principal minister—correspond- 
ing to our Secretary of State—was a fine- 
looking man, and had the reputation of 
being in point of fact the head of the gov- 
ernment. He looked the diplomat. He 
was of fair complexion as compared with 
the President, who was of pure Indian 
blood; and Romero, secretary and treas- 
urer, was of mixed blood. Mejia, Secretary 
of War, Mariscal, Minister of Justice, Iglesias, 
Minister of the Government, and Balcarcel, 
Minister of Public Works, were all of them 
apparently of Castilian blood. 

All these gentlemen are pleasant to meet 
on such an occasion, or at a dinner party. 
Romero and Mariscal were sufficiently long 
in Washington to acquire a fluent use of 
English, and they were fond of making a 
display of it. From my observation of the 
manners and deportment of these gentle- 
men, together with the experience that I 
learned from others who had much more to 
do with them than I had, they struck me 
as natural diplomats of the negative school, 
who knew the art of procrastinating, who 
never say no, and never do yes. When first 
introduced they are liberal to the extent of 
placing all their earthly possessions at your 
disposal. They never refuse you any re- 
quest you may ask; but they never grant 
one that involves any expense or labor, and 
even in business transactions, when dispatch 
would be as much to their interests as toyours, 
they are forever postponing. Aanana (to- 
morrow) is the word that is forever in their 
mouths, and is the invariable response to every 
proposition, however necessary its acceptance 
may be, no matter how urgent its require- 
ments. The great majority of the Ameri- 
cans in the city had each his tale of 
procrastination and delay to relate in all 
transactions with the government officials. 
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Many of the principal merchants among the 
foreign population had similar experiences 
to relate to me. Time seems to be no 
object; energy and enterprise are sought 
for in vain. All those labor-saving machines 
so familiar to Americans, in every depart- 
ment of life and business, are never met 
with among the people. 

One sees at once in promenading the 
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streets, for example, that the sewing machine 
has not made its appearance amopg these 
people. Of fifty persons that one/meets in 
the principal street, not more than one, per- 
haps, will be dressed genteelly. The masses 
wear nothing more than the shirt and cotton 
drawers by the men, the chemise and petti- 
coat by the women. The majority will be 


in their bare feet. 
A. V. 
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WHETHER smiling upon her brother or 
nodding gracious willingness toAoblige Mr. 
Shaw, Annetta was longing for supper to 
end. If those dreadful contingencies were 
not to prove dreadful consequences, she 
must find Dan’s letter. 

She thought to wear her anxiety secretly. 
It was observed. 

“Far too much noise and excitement for 
you, Miss Annetta.” 

Dr. Bernard said this in his wonted un- 
dertone—an undertone suggesting physical 
feebleness and accompanied with indistinct 
enunciation. 

“A downright imposition on good nature, 
even such as yours, for so many of us to 
rush in upon you. You remember our last 
descent? We all vowed, seeing how much 
trouble we put you to, never to be coaxed 
into another. but suffering humanity! 
What are we to do with a fellow like Tom? 
Let him begin his, ‘Come on, boys!’ and, as 
the saying is, we are forced to go with him 
just to get rid of him.” 

Annetta obliged herself to declare ear- 
nestly that nothing could increase her pleas- 
ure in entertaining them but to feel that 
they were really being entertained. 

Nay, she was moved to add saucily, ‘*So 
you have been dragged out here against 
vour will ?” 


“Against my will!” echoed the Doctor 
gently, every pale feature beaming denial. 

Involuntarily answering that beaming look 
in kind, Annetta felt herself blushing. 

A conviction finding expression in fervid 
feminine tautophony possessed her. What 
a lovely lover Dr. Bernard would make! 

A moment later, Bartmore pushed back 
his chair, giving the signal for all to rise. 
Acting, as it seemed, upon some settled 
plan for the evening’s further enjoyment, he 
buoyantly headed a return to the parlor, 
declaring as he went, in a high, energetic 
voice, “We'll fix up two games, boys.” 

Annetta lingered behind, ostensibly to 
assist Maggy in clearing the table. There 
were, indeed, certain precious things never 
left to a servant’s handling. 

She had removed the showy ¢fergne_bear- 
ing the date, not so old, of her broth- 
ers hapless wedding, to its wonted place 
upon the sideboard. She had removed 
the gold-lined cake-basket, its Cupids and 
Psyches still busy making love in a/fo relievo 
around the legend Z’amour est éternel, and 
the name Caroline Bartmore. There was 
left a suggestive bit of silver. That minia- 
ture dump-wagon running on golden wheels 
was inscribed, “Presented to Thomas Bart- 
more, Esqy., by one hundred employés.” It 
was weighted by no more sordid load than 
the choicest flowers of Annetta’s garden. 
Lifting it‘ carefully, she bent her cheek to 
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feel the velvety touch of a great brown 


pansy, but merely from a habit of affection. 
Her conscious attention given entirely to 
a study of Maggy’s countenance, she asked, 
with assumed carelessness, where Dan’s les- 
son-books had been put. Maggy answered, 
with a carelessness reassuringly free from 
assumption 

“I think I see yez throwin’ them intil the 
closet your own sel’, Miss Annetta.” 

“Ah, I dare say, Maggy.” 

But the airy indifference of this retort 
became a scrambling eagerness when Annetta 
presently found herself behind the closet 
door. Still tumbling. books and papers 
about, not satisfied that her vain search had 
been sufficiently thorough, she heard her 
brother rushing toward the kitchen, and 
calling the name uppermost in her thoughts. 

“Dan’s gone,” she said, emerging from 
her shadowy corner. 

“Well, Maggy must do what I want, then 
—eh, Maggy?” so Bartmore cried, his voice 
at once dictatorial and gay. 

“That depinds, sir, upon what yez want,” 
exclaimed Maggy, displaying two gleaming 
rows of teeth set close together in the 
broadest of smiles. 

“It depends!” echoed Bartmore, his tone 
thin and teasing. ‘It depends, does it?” 

And immediately Maggy was screaming, 
“Och, will yez moind the dishes, now, Mr. 
Bairtmore?” 

For catching the girl by either stout arm, 
Bartmore had begun to whirl her and the 
tray of china which she bore, round and 
round in a wild, helpless waltz. Minding 
the dishes as little apparently as Maggy’s 
orotund remonstrances or Annetta’s crisp 
outcries, he nevertheless conveyed tray and 
tray-bearer safely across the kitchen floor. 

Permitted to deposit her burden, Maggy 
stood up flushed and laughing. Bartmore 
was flushed and laughing too. 

“Toes it depend still?” he asked, forecast 
of furthér discipline in his alert pose. 

Maggy vouchsafed no answer; whereupon, 
willing} to believe her thoroughly subdued, 
Bartmore explained that she was to go to 
camp, and bring Jerry Norris. 
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‘Say to him that it shall be any game he 
pleases.” 

“Tl go an’ welcome. But be afther 
kapin’ your money, sir,” said Maggy, slyly 
thrusting her hands behind her. 

Taking prompt advantage of a yawning 
pocket in her apron, Bartmore relieved him- 
self of the proffered coin, crying: 

‘It isn’t my money now, Maggy.” 

Then he swung on his heel, ran against 
Annetta, and dragging her hand through his 
arm, whirled her off to the parlor and the 
piano, her post on many such a convivial 
evening. | 

“Give us something jolly now, Netta.” 
cried he, taking his seat at one of the two 
card-tables, and wetting thumb and finger 
between his lips preparatory to dealing. 

With no taste whatever for classical com- 
positions, Bartmore liked a musical atmos- 
phere in which to shout the points of a 
lively game of euchre. 

Her back toward the company, soon 
completed by the arrival of the foreman 
from camp, Annetta went through with a 
gay succession of polkas, waltzes, and galops. 
Behind her, glasses chinked, and varying 
voices might be heard in ejaculations now 
loud, now low; but loud or low, meaning- 
less in her ears. Rarely some voice, appre- 
ciative of some livelier jingle, would exclaim, 
‘Again, Miss Annetta!” And Annetta in- 
variably repeated. 

Tom meanwhile enjoyed mere existence 
with a fullness enjoyable to note. If he 
was not drumming time with thick fingers, 
he was marking it with head or foot. Now 
and again an impetuous crescendo would stir 
a dubiously melodious reservoir in the very 
depths of his being, and he would sing what- 
ever snatch of whatever old song happened 
to rise to his lips. Annetta bore these 
vocal inflictions without remonstrance. 

By and by, her graceful back still toward 
the card-tables, and her wrists aching fright- 
fully, an unusual hubbub of exclamations 
induced her to swing softly about on the 
piano-stool. 

Jerry Norris, mindful of the morrow’s 
early rising, was soberly resisting all entreat- 
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ies to remain longer. Foreseeing what face, 
flushed high with youth and pleasure, would 
be presently at her side, Annetta swung soft- 
ly into position again, and gave her fingers, 
their zeal renewed, to the keys. Hardly a 
moment had elapsed when the expected voice 
was whispering ardently : 

“T’ve been dying for one little word with 
you!” 

“Can you pour forth your whole soul in 
a single word ?” queried she, further dazzling 
Mr. Rodney Bell by a swift, roguish glance. 

“In a monosyllable—a rapturous mono- 
syllable.” 

“Vou stupid!” 

‘“You darling!” 

“You mustn’t talk soto me; Tom would 
certainly object.” 

“But you don’t object, Annetta?” 

“T do!”——fierily. 

Her hard darting forward to turn a music- 
leaf, Bell’s lips, yearning downily toward 
manhood, darted thither to press the very 
corner of the very page touched by her light 
fingers. 

“QO insufferable!” 

divine !” 

“Can't you see that I am just laughing at 
you?” 

“Can’t you see that I’m just doting on 
you? But won't you sing? Do sing. 
Something saturated with sentiment. Some- 
thing dripping dulcet notes like dew.” 

Then grasping three or four weakly blonde 
hairs between and drag- 
ging them about under savage pretense of 
biting them, he added: 

“I’m in a wild and desperate mood to- 
night.” 

Annetta laughed with quaking heartiness. 
Rodney Bell’s devotion gave itself no ex- 
pression that was not amusing in her eyes. 

“Can I sing,” she asked, “with Tom be- 
ginning to bawl at the top of his lungs?” 

“Sing low and tenderly—just to me, 
Annetta. I don’t want all those fellows to 
hear. You won’t?—Say, Bartmore—O Tom, 
put on the soft pedal. Your sister is going 
to favor us.” 

But that vigorous lyrical performance was 
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in no wise hindered. An instant’s fuller 
leisure was afforded him while a new hand 
was dealing, and Bartmore had tipped his 
chair backward, and tossed his head high in 
the air. His whole soul surrendered itself 
to the enjoyment of a well-known sea-song 
sung threadbare more years .ago than one 
cares to reckon. What cared he for poetical 
or musical accuracy? Never, to his think- 
ing, had any set of vocal organs produced 
so great a volume of melody in such robust- 
ly sustained notes. 


‘** Like an eagle caged I pi-i-ine ”— 


thus oblivious of critical listeners Bartmore 


sang— 
{on this dull, unchanging sho-o-ore; 
It's O for a sniff of the bri-ine, 
It’s O for the ocean’s ro-o-0-oar!” 


“Your roar is quite enough for me, 
Tom,” came in dry ejaculation from Ben 
Leavitt. But without effect to arrest the 
chorus rotundly bursting forth: 

“And it’s O, and it’s O, and it’s O for 
the ocean’s ro-o-oar—Pass!” 

The closing and entirely irrelevant utter- 
ance marked the voluntary quitting of those 
high harmonious realms for prose and 
euchre. 

Bartmore’s sudden descent, chair, head, 
and voice, was greeted by a shout quick 
with humorous appreciation, and a jesting 
chorus of exclamations. 

“If you’re anxious for us to leave, just 
repeat that chorgs, Tom.” 

‘Another strain, and I’d have struck a 
bee-line, bare-headed, for the street.” 

“Now one stanza of Rory O’Moore, and 
send for the coroner.” 

“QO give us a rest, Bartmore! How many 
yatds of roar are there in you, anyway? 
Miss Annetta is waiting to warble.” 

‘But I won't warble a note if you make 


such sport of poor darling Tom. Do i 
expect a man with his chest to squeak like 
a mouse?” 

This last Annetta cried, although she had ; 


been spontaneously merry as the rest. For 
she knew by his glancing critically from one 
to another, and by his delicate laughter, void 
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of all heartiness, that her brother was reserv- 
ing his opinion as to the good taste of this 
mirth. Not until Annetta’s query did he 
join in delightedly. 

‘Annetta now sang. Happily, many such 
voices as that in which she sang ring and 
thrill through many retiring houses. A fine 
musical instinct had served her in the stead 
of that culture so warmly desired, so unat- 
tainable because of Tom’s indifference to 
its value. Much practice had resulted in 
flexibility. She made her little runs as 
lightly as a sandpiper skims the beach. 

The game of cards meanwhile halted sadly. 
What is there so touching in the joyousness 
of.a young untried heart, poured forth un- 
stintingly ? 

The left bower being yet in ambush, Bur- 
went fatuitously played the ace of trumps, 
while Treston sat listening unmindful of his 
turn, and Tony Shaw shed tears. 

As for Rodney Bell, leaning upon one 
end of the piano, he thought to revel in the 
sole view of Annetta’s face, but Dr. Bernard 
joined him, and by token of an air of intent 
observation, shared his pleasures of vision. 
For Annetta’s countenance, always piquant 
and pleasing, had but to lend itself to the 
passion and stress of song to become inex- 
plicably beautiful. How tenderly her lips 
played over the words they formed! How 
her white throat swelled with the fullness of 
melodious joy! How her gray eyes, ever 
liquid and clear, now gayly sparkled, now 
softly glowed, giving unmistakable proofs of 
a nature at once simple and ardent. 

The Scotch ballad ended, Dr. Bernard 
was ready to ask, with quiet enthusiasm, if 
they were not to have that German air, his 
favorite. Didn’t Miss Annetta remember ? 

“*Thou art Mine Own Love’?” cried the 
girl, lifting her face to his with the frankness 
of that sudden recalling. And for the second 
time during the evening her eyes fell before 
the Doctor’s, and a blush heightened the color 
enriching hercheeks. Bernard, seeming not 
to notice, directed his attention to a heap of 
music, turning it over carefully. But young 
Bell, caring no whit to hide his anxiety, 
hastened to whisper with a nearer approach 
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to earnestness than Annetta had ever seen 
upon his features. 

“Don’t look at him that way; I cannot 
bear it.” 

Then the Doctor, having found the song, 
set the same before her, and listened with 
rapt attention while she sang. When she 
had ceased, he reached forth his hand for > 
the music-sheet. His fingers accidentally 
encountering Annetta’s, closed lightly over 
them. The gentlest possible interest breathed 
in his tones, saying : 

“Chill as a little ghost’s, and your cheeks 
burning! This will never do.” 

“Tam cold,” Annetta acknowledged, care- 
lessly shrugging off any particularity which 
might have clung to the moment. 

have to watch you, little lady ! 
Did I not see a wrap of yours in the dining- 
room?” 

That was just Dr. Bernard. No item of 
dress or furniture, no peculiarity of drapery, 
tint, or texture, ever escaped his notice. He 
went away quickly, returning to drop the 
blue Shetland wool shawl about her shoul- 
ders. Annetta thanked him by a cozy mur- 
mur from amid the soft folds. | 

Nor was the Doctor’s zeal for her comfort 
satisfied. 

“Tf your feet are as cold as your hands, 
they must be warmed immediately.” 

He announced his further intentions by 
divers noises at the grate. 

A clatter thence presently reached Bart- 
more’s ears. 

“Well,\upon my word, Jim!” he blurted 
out. 

“This little sister of yours,” suggested the 
Doctor, and leaving the sentence unfinished, 
he imperturbably continued his somewhat 
elaborate preliminaries. 

For Maggy’s clumsy fashion of laying the 
fire not meeting with his approval, he had 
emptied the grate, and was using his pen- 
knife to whittle from one of the too generous 
pine sticks a little heap of delicate shavings. 

“Cold this hot night, Netta?” exclaimed 
Bartmore, addressing his sister with an in- 
credulous air. 

“So wicked of me, isn’t it, Tom?” Annet- 
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ta was prompted to flash back, her lips 
demure, her eyes dancing. 

Had Bartmore’s perceptions been finer, 
this ridicule, however playful, would have 
been highly dangerous. As it was, he fixed 
his eyes sharply upon his sister’s face, a 
shadowy displeasure hovering about his own. 
He had a decided aversion to Annetta’s 
even jesting use of strong language. 

His friends, indeed, found him curiously 
sensitive to an uncertain number of words, 
and peculiarly given to misconstrue mean- 
ings. A business ally had once remarked, 
in the course of a conversation amicably 
enough begun, “Let no man think to bully 
me, Bartmore”; he had pounced promptly 
upon that offensive infinitive, had dragged 
its covert and insulting personal application 
to fight, had quarreled with his good com- 
rade, never to forgive him, and this in the 
face of positive denials of any such covert 
application. 

So now he sat staring at Annetta, repeat- 
ing, “Wicked?” and evidently speculating 
upon its present fitness. _ ; 

But Ben Leavitt, ignorant of his host’s 
state of mind, yet not ignorant of Annetta’s 
meaning, shuffling the cards with mechanical 
smoothness, rattled off these sentences: 

“Catch a man of Bartmore’s build ever 
having an idea outside of his own epidermis. 
When the material self is represented in so 
vast a circumference, the spiritual self is gen- 
erally loth to leap beyond. It’s tropical 
weather in Tom’s blood, with a cold fog 
out-of-doors which could be sliced like black 
bread. He has emptied three several goblets 
within an hour, while my glass—ah, thanks! 
Here’s luck. Delicious punch, this. Ahem!” 
—smacking his thin, juiceless lips, and dis- 
posing of the last swallow with a liquid 
gurgle. ‘*That’s tinder that needs no match 
to set it ablaze.” 

Praise of his person and: his punch being 
the salient points of this speech, Bartmore 
grasped them and began laughing with in- 
dulgent jollity. 

Meanwhile, despite Annetta’s earnest 
pleading that no one should be made un- 
comfortable on her account, Dr. Bernard 
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had started the fire and had drawn two easy- 
chairs close before it, and necessarily close 
together. | 

‘Seated thus, Annetta’s glance, happening 
to leap beyond her companion, lighted upon 
poor Rodney Bell. He was sitting behind 
her brother with shallow pretense of watch- 
ing the game and studying Tom’s play. 

No experience of life prepared Annetta 
to find aught save amusement in the change 
which had taken place in that boyish coun- 
tenance. Bell’s unfortunate appearance, in- 
deed, haunted her after-thoughts with comic 
effect. What sudden accession of dignity 
had taught him to cease craning his long 
neck, and so to double his chin between the 
stiff, flaring points of his standing collar? 
What palpable make-believe of neither seeing 
nor caring that she and the Doctor were in 
such close proximity caused him to so blink 
and roll his blue eyes? Rodney Bell’s jeal- 
ousy, like his expressions of ardor, appealed 
to her as something too ridiculous to be 
worthy of a moment’s serious consideration. 

But the Doctor, fitting his well-shaped, 
bloodless hands carefully together, palm to 
palm, finger tip to finger tip, was saying, in 
those low notes admirably suited to a con- 
fidential distance: 

“Were you alarmed about Tom ?” 

“You mean because of his remaining 
away from home?” Annetta asked, dipping 
back, not without an effort, into a state of 
anxiety and self-reproach already half for- 
gotten. 

But Bernard sat lost in smiling reflection, 
until she begged to be told what so pleased 
him. 

“The greatest fellow!” ejaculated the 
Doctor. 

Tom, of course. 

“He rushed into my office—let me see: 
this is Monday evening; yes—last Friday 
afternoon.” 

“Ah!” murmured Annetta, interestedly. 
It had been on Friday evening that Tom 
had forgotten their concert engagement. 

“Nothing would do but for me to leave 
then and there, with the office full of people. 
Burwent and Leavitt were in a carriage 
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outside. Tom kept hauling me about, and 
shouting, ‘Come on, Jim! Come on!’ un- 
til—well, I gave in as usual, and got rid of 
.my patients.” 
Doctor !”—commiseration and re- 
buke contending in her voice. 
. The Doctor smilingly explained that he 
had prescribed for the worst cases. 
“ And away we went.” 
-“ Where?” asked Annetta, innocently. 
“To Burwent’s rooms ”—after an instant’s 
scarcely perceptible hesitation—‘“ our regular, 
or, if you will, our irregular, rendezvous. 
Leavitt proposed that we play for French 
dinners at ’s.” 


A lapse into smiling. 

“Well?” 

“We stuck Tom. Burwent proposed five 
games, the loser to pay for a box at the 
theater.” 

“Well ?” 

“We stuck Tom. Dinner discussed and 
Janauschek taken in, ‘Tom insisted on three 
games of euchre. You know how he’d 
say over and over, ‘Just three, boys.’ He 
fixed the stakes at ten dollars a game, think- 
ing luck would turn, and he'd come out 
somewhere near even—and lost. How we 
did run him! It was two o’clock when 
we stuffed him into a coufé and sent him 
home.” 

**T was awake listening for him,” said An- 
netta, wistfully. ‘ But he went away again 
Saturday noon. Where has he been since ?” 
_. “Tve told you our regular rendezvous.” 

“Were you playing cards ?” 

“] should say so. We kept it up from Sat- 
urday afternoon until about two o'clock this 
morning. ‘Tom richly revenged himself on 
us all. He’s been sleeping all day in my 
back office.” 

“How dreadful!” murmured Annetta, 
sighing profoundly. ‘*When will it end?” 
~.“To-night. That is, it’s understood be- 
tween Tom and me that to-night lets us out 
for thirty days.” 

“If you might never play again!” 

“To be sure, one or the other of us may 
break the pledge. Whoever does so pays 
the fine, and both are released. ‘Tom stood 
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out for a hundred dollars, but I said fifty 
was enough for me.” : 

‘*T wish it had been a thousand dollars !” 

With this exclamation from Annetta and 
an indulgent smile from the Doctor, the sub- 
ject was dismissed. 

“Isn't this sort of thing hard upon you, 
Miss Annetta ?” 

Dr. Bernard asked this apropos of the 
evening’s noise and excitement. | 

“QO,” returned Annetta, looking at him 
with gentle seriousness from under her long 
lashes, her head resting on the back of her 
chair, “I am alone so much that I hail 
company, expected or unexpected, as a boon 
and a blessing.” 

‘You do lead a rather shut-up life for a 
person of your warm, social instincts. Why 
isit? Ihave never quite understood.” 

Annetta sighed, saying after a little, yet 
not complainingly, “‘Tom’s general wish is, 
of course, that I should come and go freely. 
Ask him, and I dare predict that he will be 
ready emphatically to declare that I am 
just so free. How it happens otherwise, it 
would be difficult to explain. But when 
Tom is at home, he expects me to be at 
home; and when he is away from home, 
he expects to find me upon his return, at 
whatever time of day. ‘Then there are al- 
ways houses to let in one or other of his ten- 
ement rows. ‘The keys are here, and showing 
possible tenants about has somehow de- 
volved upon me. As for having visitors of 
my own age, lom never seemed particularly. 
to enjoy the society of my school-girl friends. 
Their bookish affectations bored him; and 
if he didn’t let them know it, he was per- 
fectly frank with me. I ceased to invite 
Mattie Hensley first, then Nell Carter. 
There was Mabel Follinsbee left. I really 
loved her, and Tom tolerated her frequent 
presence with great cheerfulness. But one 
unfortunate evening he drew her into an 
argument on the advantages of education. 
It was very easy, such a subject being under — 
discussion, to say things obnoxious to him. 
Tom doesn’t object to education ””—naively— 
“so long as its possessors are quiet and in- 
offensive. Poor Mabel went so far as to 
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venture to assert that more schooling might 
have made him more liberal-minded. He 
harped on her impudence for a week, and 
for a fortnight, at least, I didn’t dare let him 
see me with a book. For a month I kept 
my darling music-box yonder under a pall of 
silence, and my guitar locked in its coffin.” 

Touching. lightly upon these reasons, gen- 
tly detailing these experiences, Annetta’s 
voice, ever low, had somehow expressed 
much feeling in many delicate modulations. 
She ended, smiling to mark her closing 
sentences as sheer exaggeration. 

She had never been quite so frank with 
Dr. Bernard, old friend as he was. His fin- 
gers playing idly with his watch-chain, his 
eyes fixed upon her with a studious mildness, 
her companion’s lips presently formed the 
words: “You must see more life, hear more 
music. ‘There are to be a series of orches- 
tral concerts. I'll make a proposition to 
‘Tom—that is, if you will accept me as es- 
cort.” 

Annetta was still glowing delighted assent 
when there came an interruption. Laugh- 
ing uproariously, Bartmore called out: 

“Here, Jim! take a hand again, will you? 
I’ve beaten Treston until he wants to cry 
quits.” 

Dr. Bernard uttered an obscure protest 
in the form of an habitual exclamation. 
Bartmore minded that “suffering humanity !” 
no whit. He insisted. _ 

there anything in it, Bartmore ?” 

“Just two and a half, Jim,” layghed Bart- 
more, adding, ‘‘only one more game, Jim; 
our last evening, you know,” 

The Doctor shrugged his shoulders, and 
yielded with that complaisance which had 
probably kept him Bartmore’s friend all 
these years. 

Bartmore next addressed Treston. Wayv- 
ing his right hand, the fingers wildly spread, 
toward the chair vacated by the fire, he said, 
_ with a hilarious disregard of foreign orthoepy, 
“Frank, I want you and my sister to have a 
nice little seety-teet.” 

He who had been the quietest presence of 
that noisy evening rose, not hurriedly, and 
seated himself by Annetta’s side. ‘Then first 
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encountering Mr. Treston’s open gaze, she 
found it strangely full of command. 

‘*My impression is,” remarked the gentle- 
man, with a smiling deliberateness and per- 
fect enunciation, “that this much-abused, 
long-suffering young lady should be spared 
any fuather conversational infliction.” 

But Annetta gayly declaring herself neither 
abused nor long-suffering, Mr. Treston en- 
tered immediately upon the suggested “#é-a 
fete by saying: 

“What a cordial fellow your brother is! 
A Californian type, I fancy.” 

‘You are a stranger here?” questioned 
Annetta. 

“T shall not continue to feel strange if I 
meet many men of Mr. Bartmore’s hospita- 
ble stamp. ‘This is my second week in San 


Francisco. ‘Troy, New York, has been my 
home.” 
“Has been ?” 


“The roving spirit possessed me; I came 
whither it led. The change may possibly 
be final. Your brother strenuously urges 
me to remain. He promises me paying in- 
vestments for my modest capital. He im- 
presses me as being a person of great busi- 
ness acumen.” 

A slight pause preceded this last sentence, 
which was evolved with a modest considera- 
tion for the value of words, new in Annetta’s 
experience. She turned her face, bright with 
awakened curiosity, toward him who had so 
spoken, to find him quietly contemplating 
her. Nor did his glance fall before she had 
surprised a ray of critical sternness in the 
blue eyes, carelessly voted turbid. 

‘Your brother tells me of political aspira- 
tions, too.” 

Annetta explained, averting her head with 
an undefined sense of uneasiness, that the 
whole matter had come up very suddenly. 
Her brother’s friends were many. They 
had insisted upon presenting his name to the 
convention. Whether he was to receive 
the nomination or not would be known 
shortly. 

*T half wish that Tom might fail here. I 
so dread the political struggle and excite- 
ment.” 
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‘The scramble for office is certainly not 
calculated to improve a man’s moral tone,” 
- said Treston. 

Again Annetta was moved to look at him. 
The lips, which could smile almost benig- 
nantly, were slightly curled under their thick 

blonde veil. The pale face, resting on one 
- hand and turned toward the fire, had fallen 
into the wonted lines of its almost severe re- 


pose. 


Annetta’s silent inquiry had brought forth 
no satisfactory result, when Mr. Leavitt re- 
marked, with a dry briskness unvivified by 
many bumpers, that unless they all left on 
the instant they would probably be obliged 
walk home. 


“And if we leave on the instant?” queried 


_ Treston, taking part in a prompt uprising. 

“We may catch the last car at 
Street,” said Leavitt. 

To make the most of the. chance, adieux 
were necessarily hurried. A moment, and 
the guests had gone as suddenly as they had 
come, leaving behind them a dismal disar- 
ray of half-emptied glasses, scattered cards, 
chairs suggestively grouped, gray little heaps 
of cigar ashes, and stale smoke—a disorder 
which, mindful of its dispiriting effect by 
morning light, Annetta set herself diligently 
to correct. 

Her brother came in presently from seeing 
his friends to the garden gate and there dis- 
missing them with jovial assurances of good- 
fellowship. A trifle chilled by the damp air, 
he strode vigorously toward the fire, poked 
it energetically, threw on a lump of coal, and 
stretching himself in two chairs, his slippered 
soles toward the blaze, he exclaimed with 
evident enjoyment of his immunity from en- 
forced pedestrianism : 

“They'll have to foot it now. 
have told ’em so, but wouldn’t.” 

Annetta glanced at him, saw that he was 
in a talkative mood, and asked: 


“Where did you meet Mr. Treston, 
Tom?” 


““By Jove, Netta!” giving his thick, disor- 
dered mustache one or two subjugating 
strokes, and nodding briskly at her, “1 
shouldn't wonder if I’d be able to work off 
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some of that Street property upon that 
fellow. He’s been in business East, station- 
ery or—I’m not sure what. That’s neither 
here nor there, however. He has sold out. 
Darned if his money wouldn’t suit me mighty 
well just now. We start in on the —— 
road extension contract next week. I'll 
have to rake every cent together, and put 
the boys on half-wages, to push the work 
through. A damned bigjob! “Twill either 
make us or break us, Netta.” 

“Why do you undertake it, Tom? And 
grading at the cut not yet finished?” 

“Q, a couple of weeks will see me safe 
there and the work accepted. Bell’s figur- 
ing on the assessments now. ‘There’s thirty 
thousand dollars hard money to handle even 
if I slip up with Treston. But I don’t think 
I will slip up with him. He doesn’t strike 
me as a man who's been swallowing saws. 
He’s astonished at the rents I get. I’m 
going to drive him round—perhaps to- 
morrow—and astonish him some more. Of 
course it isn’t worth my while to explain just 
why my collections are so certain.” 

Thus frankly expressing himself, Bartmore 
had never once thought of answering An- 
netta’s question. That was his wont. He 
talked to relieve a mind overburdened with 
schemes rather than to gratify any curiosity. 
Let him recognize any curiosity about his 
affairs and he would flatly refuse to gratify it. 

Annetta had sometimes waited days and 
weeks to find out his mind upon matters 
connected with house repairs, as in the case 
of old Monsieur Caron’s windmill. Again, 
she had been forced to listen whole hours to 
her brother’s plans. This happened, how- 
ever, only when he was in the mood, and 
when circumstances hindered the immediate 
and active furtherance of those plans. 

Now, sitting by the fire at one o'clock in. 
the morning, no signs of sleep showed them- 
selves in  Bartmore’s countenance. His 
hazel eyes were wide, shallow, restless. 
There was a business-like briskness about his 
every gesture, a tingling energy in his every 
utterance. Annetta saw that he hated the 
night, when no man can work. 

The girl’s self-appointed task accom- 
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plished, she drew near her brother, and slip- 
ping a slender arm about his thick neck, 
hazarded another question, or more properly, 
several questions, 

“Why don’t you bring Dr. Bernard home 
with you oftener, Tom? Don’t you think 
that he is thoroughly happy and easy here— 
with you? Do you know why he has never 
married ?” 

Letting his head gradually sink back to 
rest upon his sister’s bosom, and surrendering 
his brows to her soft ministrations, Bartmore 
also surrendered himself to silent laughter. 
When he condescended to explain, it was 
with chuckling indulgence. 

“Darn that chap! Nobody can _ help 
liking him! But I must warn you: Jim’s 
always seemed to look upon you as a little 
girl, and there hasn’t been any necessity for 
a warning before. But youmust never notice 
him if you happen to meet on the street; 
he has the best heart and the worst con- 
founded reputation in the world.” 

A shock of repulsion quivered through 
Annetta’s frame. <A leaping sense of shamg 
quickened the blood in her maidenly veins, 
Her hand still stroked Tom’s temples, but 
tremblingly. When she spoke next, it was 
in a low voice carefully guarded from any 
display of scorn. 

“And Mr. Treston—dare I speak to him 
if I meet him on the street ?” 

“Treston? OQ, he’s well enough as far 
as I know. I'll tell you better by and by. 
He brought letters to Byxby and Fadwell, 
warm friends of mine. He’s a man among 
men; but lordy! how he does sour on 
women !” 

At these words, Mr. ‘Treston’s face rose 
vividly before Annetta’s mental vision. By 
means of them, she fancied she could better 
interpret its expression. 

“You won money of him, to-night, 
Tom ?” 

“A few dollars, sis. Nothing worth men- 
tioning.” 

“Tom ”—very softly, and smoothing the 
long wrinkles arching across his forehead 
with a steady finger-stroke, only to ms 
each return again—“do you think it’s justthe 
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thing to—to invite your friends here and— 
win their money?” 

“Nonsense! Don’t I take equal chances, 
winning or losing, as luck goes? Whoever 
doesn’t like my ways needn’t come here, 
that’s all!” 

With this impatient utterance Bartmore 
jerked himself free of that sisterly embrace, 
and kicked the grate so as to jar the fire- 
hollowed embers into closer contact. He 
rose then, and thrusting his hands into his 
pockets, turned upon her with almost angry 
suddenness. 

“ Look here, Netta!” said he, “what did 
you mean by calling yourself ‘wicked’ to- 
night ?” 

“I, Tom? Why—why, I really don’t recol- 
lect.” 

“Yes, you do. Come now! Bernard was 
building the fire.” 

“Really, Tom”—the color pulsing in her 
cheeks. 

-Bartmore, towering above her, studied her 
closely a moment under fallen eyelids, to say 
in a didactic tone tinged with moral loftiness: 


“No girl has the right to hint, even in, 


fun, that she could possibly be wicked. It 
certainly isn’t thinking much of herself.” 

Annetta answered mildly, “I will romney 
ber that.” 

Bartmore was satisfied. True, he walked 
the floor a little, needlessly dilating on the 
theme; but not harshly, confidentially rather. 
Annetta’s eyes were heavy with sleep, when, 
yawning and stretching himself, he turned 
on his heel and went to his bedroom. 

Glad enough was Annetta to be alone in 


“her airy chamber. The excitement of the 


evening over, a sickening sense of weariness, 
a weariness of heart, oppressed her. 

To please Tom, to help him love his 
home, to make him feel more than welcome 
to bring his friends there instead of meeting 
them—heaven knew where ;—these thoughts 
were a part of Annetta’s religion, But had 
the associations thus formed no danger for 
her, a girl of twenty? 

Now the faces, familiar through the long, 
feverish evening, crowded her brain: Rod- 
ney Bell’s, vapidly admiring or ridiculously 
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resentful; Tony Shaw’s, flushed with fatal 
dissipation; Ben Leavitt's, petrified in lines 
of worldly care; Ned Burwent’s, smoogb even 
to polish, and therefore hopelessly Pier, 
Dr. Bernard’s, mild, beaming, yielding her a 
silent homage, seeming real indeed in her 
girlish vision—yet alas! what had Tom 
said? ‘That other face, with its tender, be- 
nignant smiling, its covert sneering, provoked 
a quick, passionate resentment. 

* You need not criticise me so sharply, sir. 
Can I help my surroundings? For all those 
calm measuring glances, you do not see 
much below the surface of things.” 

Having thus imaginatively addressed a 
pale rebuking image of Treston, she pressed 
a hand hard against either throbbing temple 
and wearily addressed herself: 

“Am I doing no good in the world? Am 
I nowhere expressing myself purely and 
strongly?” 

As if in answer to these questions, another 
face rose out of the vague darkness, but 
not wholly to bring peace. A_ forgotten 
anxiety seated deep in her heart revealed its 
presence, as a forgotten thorn pricks anew 
in the old place. 

That lost letterof Dan’s. It were danger- 
ous not to find it. Perhaps, too, in the 
pervasive disenchantment of her mood, she 
yearned to see what that one humble and 
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faithful soul had written. Throwing a shawl 
about her shoulders, and carrying her shaded 
bedroom lamp, she stole bare-footed to the 
kitchen. The lesson-books were still lying 
in the disorder induced by her search. She 
went through each carefully, unsuccessfully. 

As she glided ghost-like back to her room 
again, her mind harassed by a trouble en- 
tirely human, the chill of very early morning 
was in the air. Her lamp quenched, the 
thin reluctant gray of the dawn was at her 
window. Shivering and weary she crept be- 
tween her soft covers, thinking, ‘tI need not 
rise until Tom does.” 

She had scarcely fallen into a du!l, lethar- 
gic slumber, when her brain was pierced by 
a dreadful cry. That voice woke Bartmore, 
too. He started up to stare, red-eyed, into 
the real world, quit so lately for the con- 
fused labyrinths of dreams. A figure meet- 
ing his gaze was grotesque as a nightmare, 
wild-haired, ashen-pale. 

“Eh, McArdle ?” he stammered. 
has happened ?—is Jerry—speak !” 

‘The woman wrung her long, bony hands, 
then waved them frantically aloft, hoarsely 
screaming : 

“Mr. Bairtmore dear! For the love o’ 
God, Mr. Bairtmore! ‘Two cairts has backed 
into the wather below, an’ two min is gone 
under—Johnny Melody an’ Dan Meagher.” 

Evelyn M. Ludlum. 
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OUR PECULIAR NEIGHBOR: 


Ir was from the children that we first 
heard of our new neighbor, and it was evident 
from the interest and excitement which they 
displayed in discussing him, that he was out 
of the usual run of people, and that our 
comparatively retired vicinity had received 
something worthy of comment by his arrival 
in our midst. 

**Such a funny little man!” was the unan- 
imous verdict of the children in speaking 
of him. | 


A REMINISCENCE OF SOUTH PARK. 


“He is just so high,” said four-year-old 
Gertie, holding her tiny hand to the level of 
her curly head; but he wears a great big 
hat, and it makes him so tall” —stretching 
her arm to its utmost. 

Her brother, who had arrived at the digni- 
fied age of ten years, allowed that the queer 
new-comer was about his height. ‘And 


cross—why he looks mad enough to eat a 
fellow up! 
him.” 


He always scowls if we look at 
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We heard a great deal in this way, but 
did not see our neighbor for ourselves, until 
one Sunday morning when we met in church. 
He created quite a sensation by his appear- 
ance ; the young people stifled their giggles, 
and even their elders had difficulty in sup- 
pressing smiles. 

He was an elderly man, very slight and 
diminutive in body, but with a large, bald 
head and a striking face. He had an. ex- 
pansive forehead, and deep-set eyes sur- 
mounted by shaggy brows; a prominent 
nose, and a large, firm mouth with shorn 
upper lip. <A bristly, iron-gray beard fring- 
ed his long, spare cheeks. ‘There was an 
expression of grim dignity about his whole 
bearing which contrasted ludicrously with 
his insignificant stature. As he sat in the 
pew, he reminded one of a Jack-in-a-box, his 
head alone being visible, with a great deal 
of shirt collar and cravat. 

A mild-faced woman and a bright-look- 
ing, dark-eyed girl accompanied him, and 
the quaintness of their costumes made them 
fitting companions for their odd-looking 
protector. ‘Those were the days of inflated 
crinoline, elaborately draped overskirts, and 
very small bonnets. Imagine how those 
strange women appeared that Sabbath morn- 
ing, the elder one’s head-gear consisting of 
an immense bonnet with a flaring front, a 
huge wreath of purple flowers set in ruch- 
ing surrounding her face, and terminating in 
a mammoth bow of ribbon under her chin ; 
while the younger lady’s pretty face was 
almost hidden under a wide spread Leghorn 
hat of umbrella-like dimensions, Clinging 
full dresses and queer little capes completed 
their costumes. It was as though a trio had 
dropped down upon us out of a_by-gone 
century. 

“Who are they? Where did they come 
from?” were the questions asked on all 
sides. Our curiosity was satisfied when, a 
few days later, our pastor called, and almost 
immediately introduced their names, by say- 
ing that he hoped that we would call on Mr. 
and Mrs. Thornton, as they were strangers, 
and had lately moved into our neighborhood. 
They were English people from Canada, 
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and lived at number Third Street. Mr. 
Thornton had been educated for the min- 
istry, and had come to California because 
he had been told that there was a wide field 
for missionary work in this State. 

As we were urged to call soon, my sister 
and I started out one afternoon to make the 
Thorntons’ acquaintance, and soon found 
ourselves on ‘Third Street, nearly opposite 
South Park. Several stores had been built, 
but lacked occupants, as that part of the city 
was comparatively retired, and did not present 
the business-like aspect it now wears. The 
Thorntons (poor, unsophisticated people) 
had rented one of these places, and it looked 
doubly lonely standing among its empty 
neighbors. There it was, with “UTILITY 
Sroke” printed in large, black letters over 
the window, and immediately underneath, 
* Joseph Thornton, Proprietor.” 

A glance at the window showed a motley 
assortment of articles, and their arrangement 
was strongly suggestive of child’s play and 
baby houses. ‘There were saucers of pepper- 
mint lozenges, saucers with sticks of licorice 
laid precisely across them, saucers of pins 
and needles. Packages of tea and coffee 
looked gravely at each other. ‘Tatting shut- 
tles, thimbles, crochet needles, and dubious- 
looking bottles of perfumery were arranged 
at precise intervals, while half a dozen 
ancient dolls supervised the whole, and im- 
pressed one with the idea that they were 
sighing for the good old days when they 
made pastime for Noah’s grand-babies in the 
ark. Within the store were orderly rows of 
slates and school-books, alternated with small 
bags of hominy, oat and corn meal ;;while on 
the counter were arranged articles of chil- 
dren’s apparel. 

Mr. Thornton received us with dignity; 
then turning and waving his hand ma- 
jestically to the rear of the store he ex- 
claimed: 

“Elizabeth! Julie! Come forward.” 

The measured tones of his deep bass 
voice were still rumbling through the place, 
when the ladies had advanced and were 
courtesying to us; then the little man con- 
tinued, with increased unction: 
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“These ladies have most kindly con- 
descended to visit us in our unpretending 
abode.” (Renewed courtesying from the 
female portion.) ‘Ladies, this is Mrs. 
Thornton, my wife.” We shook hands. ‘And 
this is a maiden under our surveillance, an 
orphan, and our adopted daughter.” (More 
hand-shaking.) ‘Julie, you will find chairs 
for these ladies, and make them comfort: 
able.” 

We followed Mrs. Thornton and Julie to 
the farther part of the store, where a curtain 
divided it off into a sitting-rroom. When we 
were seated, Mr. Thornton took a chair 
opposite to us with his most imposing 
manner. That, and the ludicrous fact that 
his feet cleared the floor, was almost too 
much for our sense of the ridiculous, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that we 
preserved our gravity. 

“You ladies are sisters?” he asked. 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Hem! Yes! What did I understand you 
to say that your name was,madam?” (This 
to my sister. 

“Buchanan—Mrs. Buchanan.” 

“Ah! Buchanan! What is your husband’s 
occupation?” 

“He is a commission merchant.” 

“Ah, certainly! Where is his place of 
business?” 

““Number Blank, Front Street.” 

By this time my sister’s face was very red, 
and I had a stifled coughing attack behind 
my handkerchief. Mrs. Thornton and Julie 
were sitting with their hands crossed meekly, 
and nodding or shaking their: heads defer- 
entially, without attempting to take any 
verbal part in the conversation. Then came 
my turn to be catechised. was not married. 
I had no father. I lived with my sister. 
Then I spelt my name, and all things con- 
sidered, felt rather foolish. After these pre- 
liminaries, Mr. ‘Thornton alluded to his 
coming to San Francisco. 

“Tt is a wonderful place, ladies—a_phe- 
nomenal place. I call your winter a moist 
summer. We had often heard of your 


salubrious climate, and all the advantages to 
be derived from a residence in this highly 
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favored State; but we feel, in the richness of 
our own personal experience, that the half 
After encountering 
the severities of a Canadian winter, what a 
contrast is here afforded us!” He smiled 
blandly, and continued: “When I walk 
through the streets of this city and see such 
a prodigality of fruits and meats and vegeta- 
bles, and everything so cheap, I am lost in 
wonderment. Surely, this place is the poor 
man’s paradise.” Another short pause, when 
Mr. Thornton again took up the thread of 
his monologue: “There is one thing. that 
surprises me, however, and that is the 
number of meat-shops in this town. There 
are three or four in this immediate vicinity. 
I should not think they were a necessity. 
People ought to get along with very little 
animal food in such a mild climate as 
this.” 

Here we found our tongues, and gave him 
to understand that he was mistaken—that 
meat was an essential article of diet in our 
climate. People found that they needed it 
just as they learned that they could wear 
flannel with comfort the year around. 

“Flannel, in such a place as this!” 
exclaimed Mr. Thornton. ‘Why, we pur- 
posely left our flannels and heavy clothing 
behind us. Is it possible that the people 
pamper themselves in such a foolish way? 
They do not know how to appreciate their 
benefits.” 

At this point a customer entered. 

“Ladies, I am sorry for this interruption, 
but my wife isa skilled needlewoman, She 
will show you specimens of her handiwork. 
Elizabeth, you will entertain these ladies.” 

Mrs. Thornton seemed only too glad of 
the chance. She jumped up and came to- 
ward us with a beaming smile. She was 
almost affectionate as she thanked us for 
coming. She had one of those mild, lovely 
countenances which impress us as growing 
beautiful under sorrow and trials. The re- 
flection of a “meek and quiet spirit” seemed 
to shine from her face. 

She brought a frame of hair-work, and en- 
tertained us as we looked over the wreath 
with its blossoms and leaves of silver and | 
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gold, of brown, black, and auburn. There 
was a thistle of soft brown hair that we es- 
pecially praised. 

“Yes, my dears, that is a lock from the 
head of a young Scotch lady, a pretty dear 
she is too. And do you see these coarse 
black tassels? Where do you think “hey 
came from?” Hereyes became very bright, 
and she straightened herself, while her 
voice thrilled with pride. “Dears, those 
hairs are taken from the tail of she horse 
that led the ‘Charge of the Light Brigade.’ 
You remember, ‘Half a league,’ etc.” 

Then we saw quilts of every description, 
and tidies, table-covers, and mats—the work 
of thirty years, she told us—and she sighed 
as she added, “More than I will ever do 
again.” But we had made a long call, and 
must be going. We stopped first to inspect 
the articles on the counter. . 

“Little frocks and pinafores,” explained 
Mrs. Thornton, “‘made of good washing 
prints,” and as she held up the little anti- 
quated-looking things, we feared that it 
would be a long time before she disposed 
of them. Old-time English fashions could 
hardly compete with the «dainty garments 
made by American mothers for their dar- 
‘lings thirty years later. (My kind-hearted 
sister was the only person that ever bought 
any, and a droll little figure Gertie cut in 
them, although they only served the purpose 
of table-bibs. ) 

We became very friendly with the Thorn- 
tons after that. We exchanged visits and 
met them at church, to say nothing of trad- 
ing with them whenever we could; but that 
was done for “‘sweet charity’s sake.” It 
pained and amused us to see Mr. Thornton 
strutting pompously about his little store, 
ike some diminutive but large-feeling chan- 
ticleer in a barnyard, and I grieve to write 
that the customers were few and far between. 
At first, children came in for novelty’s sake, 
but they received so little for their small 
change (and the candies were by no means 
the freshest in the world), that they pre- 
ferred to spend it elsewhere. The school- 
books remained unsold, for it never entered 
these good people’s heads that there was 
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any competition in that line. If a richly 
dressed lady found that she could get a 
tatting shuttle or an ounce of zephyr cheaper 
in another store, she would not leave five 
cents extra with the Thorntons, although 
they were worthy people. 

So they did not get along well, and Mrs. 
Thornton and Julie slaved early and late 
over fine needle-work furnished by a wealthy 
lady who did not fancy machine-sewing. 
If it had not been for this help, I don’t know 
what they would have done. More than 
once I have seen the overworked wife drop 
her sewing at her husband’s bidding, to find 
his misplaced handkerchief, and it made my 
blood boil. 

But as the custom dropped off, Mr. Thorn- 
ton was seldom in the store. He would 
leave home early in the morning, and spend 
the day walking about. There is not a spot 
in this city but his feet have pressed, not a 
view but he was acquainted with. To use 
his own words, “he had traveled all over the 
peninsula.” He saw the Golden Gate Park 
in its infancy, and predicted a glorious future 
forit. He has looked over the Pacific from 
our loftiest heights, and many a time have 
the hills echoed back the hymns he has sung. 
We did not know at that time that he was 
exercising any self-denial in those lonely 
tramps, but we learned afterward what 
brought the tears to our eyes, and made our 
hearts tender toward him. 

Once, during our pastor’s absence, Mr. 
Thornton was invited to fill the pulpit. How 
proud and happy the little man was! San 
Francisco would now know what a shining 
light she had_-possessed unawares. The peo- 
ple who only regarded him asa humble shop- 
keeper would find him capable of higher 
things. So one Sunday morning found him 
mounted ona box inthe pulpit. But alas! his 
hearers failed to appreciate his efforts, for they 
were tired out when he began to preach; the 
hymns, the Scripture readings, and the prayers 
especially, had been so interminable! Yet 
he was not destitute of eloquence; but he had 
a ponderons, Johnsonian style, and an unction 
of delivery not in keeping with the age— 
the American age particularly. 
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There was but a handful at the evening 
service. The few that went probably thought 
of a patient face among the listeners, and 
were there to please her. At all events, it 
was ten o'clock before we were dismissed, 
and the people showed more than their usual 
alacrity to get home that night. 

I shall never forget Mrs. Thornton’s happy 
face as we were passing out. 

“Q, my dear, was it not a treat—a rare 


treat?” she exclaimed, clasping my hand. I 


had been terribly bored, but I could not 
withstand her touching appeal. I assured 
her that I had been delighted with the 
discourse, and caught a roguish look from 
Julie’s dark eyes, although she was demure 
enough a second afterward. ‘That Julie was 
a sad little hypocrite. I really believe that 
in her heart she enjoyed the fun that was 
poked at her queer guardian. 

Mr. Thornton was invited to preach but 
once again, and that was at a morning ser- 
vice. He was told that the church would be 
closed in the evening, which caused him to 
wax warm. He would give his_ services 
gratuitously rather than have the door locked, 
he said; but his generous “offer was un- 
heeded. 

By and by, the news came that Mr. 
Thornton, who had been ailing for some 
time, had taken to his bed. He was com- 
pletely run down for want of proper nourish- 
ment. but people who had been indifferent 
before were all kindness then. They flocked 
in with delicacies, and showed friendship in 
many ways. It was a happy day for Mrs. 
_ Thornton when he was able to creep about 
the house, for’ he had been a great care 
during his sickness. It was noticed during 
those weeks of convalescence that a great 
change had come overhim. He was gentle 
and humble, and showed a childlike faith in 
God. As he found himself growing stronger, 
he breathed his hopes into his wife’s ear. 
He had heard that they needed a church of 
his creed near Santa Cruz. He would go 


there and see for himself, and the change 
would also be of benefit, and help to build 
him up physically. So one morning he bade 
her a hopeful adieu, and started on his trip. 
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He was gone a few weeks, and wrote some 
very encouraging letters to his wife. He had 
met with kindness and hospitality everywhere. 
He would soon return and communicate 
his plans. He started for San Francisco, and 
while Mrs. Thornton was expecting him, 
she received a telegram saying that her hus- 
band was lying dangerously ill at Pajaro, and 
if she wanted to see him alive she must 
start immediately. 

The poor woman rushed off on her heart- 
breaking journey, to find, when she reached 
San Jose, that she had to wait several hours 
for the stage; but the delay mattered little, 
as she almost instantly upon her arrival re- 
ceived tidings of her husband’s death. 

How well I remember the brief telegram 
that reached us the next day: 

“T will return with the dead this evening.” 

My sister and I were at the station at the 
appointed time. - How we shrunk from the 
solemn and painful duty of meeting her! 

The train came in, and after a few mo- 
ments we saw her coming toward us, leaning 
on her pastor’s arm. 
his cheeks, but Aer eyes, clear and trustful, 
were raised heavenward. 

On the way home in the carriage, she told 

us of those hours of anguish she had passed 
while waiting at the hotel in San Jose. 
_ “IfI live to be a hundred years old, I 
will never forget the kindness I received at 
the hotel. The proprietor would not take 
any money from me; and when those sweet 
ladies heard of my trouble, they all came in 
and kissed me, and tried to comfort me. 
One dear little girl put a five-dollar piece in 
my hand, and when I left I was presented 
with a sum of money which had been col- 
lected for me.” | | 

A day or two longer, and Mr. Thornton 
rested quietly under his old roof. ‘There 
was nothing contemptible about him in 
death. ‘There was a serene smile about his 
mouth, a calm dignity upon his brow. 

Then it was that we heard of his struggles 
and heartaches: how he had endured hun- 
ger, and gone off on long walks with a dry 
crust, that his wife and Julie should not be 
stinted; how Julie had wept when they 
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were leaving Canada, for they were her best 
friends, and she feared being left behind, and 
Mr. Thornton had said, 

“She will go with us if it takes my last 
cent.” 

He had suffered untold torture on account 
of his insignificant appearance. He had 
been a fine scholar, but all his hopes had 
been blasted. It was a sad ending of a dis- 
appointed life, and it was with tender hearts 
that we followed him to his last resting 
place. <A beautiful spot had been selected 


in Laurel Hil#Cemetery. Far off the Pacific 
Ocean looked like a placid blue lake. 

“This was his favorite spot,” said the 
widow. And there he rests. We believe 
that he enjoys the sleep given to the Be- 
loved. 

A few weeks later, the goods were dis- 
posed of, and Mrs. Thornton went to live 
with a brother in an eastern city. Julie’s 
brunette beauty had won for her many ad- 
mirers; and one, more favored than the 
rest, persuaded her to remain for his sake. 

Elsie Ange. 


ORIGIN AND DECAY OF 


THE word ‘‘gild” is of uncertain paren- 
tage, claiming several old Teutonic words as 
its ancestors. ‘The majority of philologists 
derive it from the Saxon “guildan,” German 
“ velten,” to pay (on which derivation is based 
the accepted spelling, “‘guild”), implying that 
all who shared the benefits of the gild con- 
tributed to its support: This is a plausible 
argument, but there is historic evidence to 
show that the fraternities known as gilds 
originally required no fixed payments from 
their members. A more probable derivation 
is from the Danish “gilde,” or Low German 
‘““selde,” meaning a feast, banquet, corpora- 
tion. 

It is a well-known fact in history that the 
modern ‘German custom of celebrating im- 
portant family events —as marriages and 
christenings—by feasting and drinking was 
very prevalent among the old Teutons. The 
name “yild” was given to this gathering of 
kinsfolk and friends. Public social meet- 
ings were also frequently held to consider 
matters of general interest to the members 
of a community. Every freeman who at- 
tended these gatherings brought provisions 
for himself and his family. The name 
“‘oild” was also applied to the sacred feast 
made up of the common contributions. By 
an easy transition, the name became gener- 
alized, and came to designate the meeting 
itself, nothwithstanding the gild-feast was 
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sometimes dispensed with. The term ‘ Lord’s 
Supper” is applicable to the Eucharist, even 
though wafers are substituted for bread, and 
the giving of wine is omitted. The “mass” 
of the Catholic church has quite a different 
meaning from “»uesse dege,” feast days, or 
holidays mentioned in the laws of King Al- 
fred. 

The old Teutons, even though clannish, 
were a hospitable, sport-loving people, fond 
of good living and hard drinking. The 
metheglin and the mead flowed freely at 
their banquets, whether sacred, social, or 
municipal. The Romish priest may have 
been justified in refusing the sacramental 
wine to his easily intoxicated parishioners. 
But the old Teutonic spirit is not dead. 
‘The college supper, the church sociable, the 
corporation dinners, differ only in degree 
from the old Teutonic gilds. 

The gild meetings, almost entirely de- 
voted to feasting and revelry, were soon put 
to a more practical use. Originally, all Ger- 
mans, except criminals, were freemen, enjoy- 


ing almost equal civil and social privileges; ~ 


but gradually the shadows of the feudal 
system began to creep over the broad lands 
of the liberty-loving people, dividing them 
into sharply outlined social classes—the no- 
bility and’the common people. It was but 
natural that the latter, in their festal meet- 
ings, should discuss the growing power of 
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their lords, and endeavor, by unity of effort, 
to preserve their ancestral freedom. The 
discussions within the gilds led to many a 
valiant deed and bloody struggle. 

The family appears to have been the first 
gild, or at least the archetype of the gild. 
The gradual disintegration of the family 
relations and of the patriarchal authority 
caused its members to seek protection in 
artificial alliances and associations; in those 
early days the central authority of the State 
was unknown in theory and in practice. 

It was customary for nobles and rulers of 
medizval Europe to form associations for 
acquiring riches and renown by deeds of co- 
operative plunder and rival daring. These 
societies could not be very permanent, for 
jealousies would ultimately cause them to 
split up; but those based upon the ideas of 
mutual. protection and security, as were the 
societies of the common people, would con- 
tinue to increase in usefulness and power. 
The members of each gild were united in 
one friendship and in one enmity. The 
closeness of the responsibility for each other, 
legally recognized to exist among them, is 
shown by a law of King Alfred, which or- 
dained that in case\of manslaughter, the 
homicide must pay one-third of the wehrge/d, 
or fine, the relatives another third, and 
the ‘‘gegildan,” or gild members, the remain- 
ing third. The members were obliged to 
perform both police duty and clerical ex- 
ercises. 
one of his associates must offer a loaf of fine 
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On the death of a member, each- 


bread for the repose of his soul, or sing - 


fifty psalms. 

The curious. phrasing of the old gild 
laws indicates their antiquity. Some writers 
are fond of tracing the gild system back to 
the times of ancient Rome. There did ex- 
ist in Rome, from very early days, turbulent 
bands of artisans, and in the times of the 
Czsars they became very numerous. In 


the reign of Valentinian I. (364 A. D.) each 
trade had become a separate society, whose 
members and children could embrace no 
othercalling. But they were doubtless scat- 
tered at the fall of Rome, since the great need 
of Rome in its struggles against the barbarians 
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was for soldiers, and no other class would fur- 
nish such efficient ones as the strong, active 
artisans. They probably maintained a clan- 
destine organization during their captivity; 
Gibbon says the méchanics were generally 
preserved by the Huns, on account of their 
usefulness to the conquerors. 

The gild system of northern Italy is very 
old; in Piedmont, some charters are still 
preserved which date back to the year 707 
A. D. These gilds, or confraternities, found 
their way to southern France, where they 
gained a strong foothold, and moved on- 
ward to Brittany and Normandy. When the 
Norman artisans passed over with the con- 
queror into England, they found organiza- 
tions there somewhat similar to their own. | 

The records of Anglo-Saxon history are 
meager and incomplete, yet it is known 
beyond dispute that organized fraternal 
societies were common among them. _Lin- 
gard says that gilds were numerous in Eng- 
land before the Norman Conquest, not only 
in the cities but also in the rural districts; 
so numerous, in fact, that all the Anglo-Saxon 
population of England was virtually organ- 
ized into gilds.. The old laws of King Ina 
(700 A. D.),of King Alfred (goo A. D.), and 
of other Anglo-Saxon kings, reproduce still 
older laws, in which the universal existence 
of gilds is treated as a matter of fact: it is 
presumed in these laws that all members 
of the communities were members of gilds. 
The old boroughs of England were composed 
of gilds that had obtained freedom. They 
had town halls, enacted borough laws, pos- 
sessed property, and owned common pasture 
lands. The constitution of the Saxon gilds 
was not unlike that of our modern secret 
societies. ‘The members. were obliged to 
visit the sick, to bury deceased members,. 
and to provide for the wants of their desti- 
tute families. The fraternal feeling was 
very strong. . 

Some of the old gild laws are extremely 
interesting. From the records of the gild of 
Garlekhith, we read: 

“Also the brethren and sustern of the 
bretherhede, at on assent, in suyt byfore 
sayd, shul every yer come, and hold to-gedar 
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for to nourishe more knowlech and love, a 
fest, which fest schal be the soneday after 
the day of seint Jame apostle.” Again: “If 
eny of the forsaide brotherhede falle in such 
meschief that he hath noght, ne for elde 
other mischief of feeblenesse, help hym-self, 
and have dwellid in the bretherhede vij yer, 
and done thereto alle the duytes with-in the 
time; every wik aftir, he schal have, of the 
comune box, xiiij d. terme of his lyf, but he 
be recovered of his mischief.” 

Some of these gilds were more strictly re- 
ligious in their objects. The ‘‘gild of the 
Lord’s Prayer” originated in the desire of 
some worthy people to perpetuate the drama 
of the Lord’s Prayer; in this play, “vices 
and sins were held up to scorn, and the vir- 
tues were held up to praise.” From the 
records of another gild, we read that the 
‘priests in their surplices, and the masters 
carrying white wands, shall go in stately pro- 
cession, to the glory of God and of the City 
of York.” We are told of the gild of 
barbers, in Norwich, that “in the worship of 
God and ys moder, and seynt Johan the 
Baptis, that alle bretherin and sisterin of the 
same gylde, als longe as xij persones of hem 
lyven, they schulen offeryn a candel and to 
torches of wax.” 

Though the gilds prospered in England 
in the eighth and ninth centuries, where 
the people did not run into excess and pre- 
sume upon their privileges and liberties, on 
the continent they were much burdened, and 
in some places almost suppressed, particu- 
larly during the reign of Charlemagne, whose 
absorbing desire to form a grand central 
empire led him to curb the freemen in their 
privileges; they were also charged, and not 
always unjustly, with engaging in wanton 
and heathenish practices, particularly at their 
banquets. But when Charlemagne died, 
and the great world-state began to crumble, 


and the conflicting interest of the royal fam- 


ily began to produce universal insecurity, 
while the terrible Norsemen were causing 
wide-spread ruin in their numerous incur- 
sions, the common people drewcloser together 
in these unions for mutual protection. Dur- 
ing the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
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these continental gilds acquired great power, 
and aspired to and obtained large municipal 
privileges. The more the nobles conspired 
against them, the more closely did they 
unite, especially in the towns and cities. 
They presented a strong wall to their op- 
pressors, and in vain did Frederick II. and 
Henry VII. endeavor to suppress them. 


The gilds, the societies, the fraternities, of * 


the Middle Ages originated from various 
sources. No single influence nor country 
gave them birth. Beginning in various 
fountain-heads, remote from each _ other, 
they continued in different channels, though 
not always distinctly separate; now the cur- 
rents would intermingle, and now they would 


recede in contrary directions; but in the - 


main they may be divided into two classes— 
the religious gilds and the secular gilds. 
When Christianity, with its precepts of fra- 
ternal love, began to spread over northern 
Europe, it amalgamated with the heathen 
sacrificial societies, and the union gave rise 
to religious gilds. It is true that religious 
feelings and impressions ten centuries ago 
were much stronger and deeper than in our 
era of modern thought, and that religious 
exercises were very pronounced even in the 
secular gilds; yet a distinction must be 
made between them and the religious gilds. 


These were subdivided into lay and clerical ~ 


gilds. Neither had any organic connection 
with the then numerous monastic institu- 
tions. It is possible that the Brotherhoods 
and Sodalities of the Church of Rome are 
survivals of the religious gilds. 

Some of the duties of the clerical and lay 
gilds were extremely praiseworthy. The 
members were required to offer candles, to 
render mutual assistance, to conduct funeral 
services, and to do deeds of alms-giving. 
They were under obligation to protect wid- 
ows and children, to prevent wars between 
feudal lords, to guard churches and monas- 
teries, to assist pious brethren to make 
pilgrimages to Rome and the Holy Land. 
To some was intrusted the care of religious 
processions, to others the representation of 
religious plays, then very popular. The lay 
religious gilds spread very rapidly. At one 
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time Hamburg had over one hundred and 
Rome at least two hundred in active opera- 
tion. Each gild had its patron saint. ‘The 
warm, graphic words of Peter the hermit 
were re-echoed in the gild meetings, causing 
the members to forsake all and join him in 
his holy. wars. 

The societies of the priests and clergy 
were social and religious. ‘The members 
did not practice the austere discipline of 
the monastic orders. ‘They looked after 
the education of the youth, assisted poor 
scholars, maintained schools, and provided 
school-masters. Some of their ordinances 
shed much light on the customs and man- 
ners of the times. Laws were enacted 
against the gluttony of priests at funeral 
meals and social gatherings; no priest was 
allowed to get drunk at their meetings, nor 
to empty goblets to the health of saints or of 
deceased members; they were not allowed 
to burst out into indecent noise nor roaring 
laughter; they were prohibited from singing 
vain songs or telling vulgar stories ; nor were 
they to allow the scandalous performances 
of bears nor of female dancers to be given 
before them. Some of these admonitions 
curiously emphasize the unseemly lives of 
many members of these religious orders. 
The priests were enjoined to breakfast in 
honesty and the fear of God, to relate holy 
stories, to sing hymns and psalms, and to 
retire from the feast in good season. 

Records of these gilds go back as far as 
858 A. D. When the Reformation swept 
over Europe it caused many of them to 
become disorganized and their property to 
be confiscated; but there is no doubt that 
- when Loyola began his great work, he found 
many warm followers and devoted mission- 
aries in the former wine-drinking, high-living 
members of the religious gilds. 

The secular gilds, though deeply imbued 
with religious fervor, were organized for 
some temporal purpose. ‘The earliest indus- 
trial gilds were composed of traders and 
merchants. In southern Gaul, gilds of 
fishermen and watermen date back to the 
times of the Roman Emperors. Their chief 
officer was called “consul.” As the towns 
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would seek admittance as members. 
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grew and trade increased, the necessity of a 


strong bond of union between the individual * 


traders was recognized. The protecting of 
their property, their liberty, and their mer- 
chandise against the violence of nobles, the 
greed of bishops, and the oppression of bur- 


graves, and against the bold onsets of the | 


robbers who roamed as hungry wolves along 
the narrow highways, through the mountain 
defiles, and in the deep forests, and the 
feeling of insecurity within the towns them- 
selves, were strong incentives for the forma- 
tion of these societies. Many of the gild 
members, being landed proprietors, were 
entitled to citizenship ; hence it so happened 
that the municipal affairs of many towns 
were strongly and permanently influenced by 
the merchants’ gilds. In the ninth and 
tenth centuries these gilds took deep root 
and penetrated into the most remote regions 
of Europe. Often from self-interest nobles 
They 
frequently became aldermen and procectam 
of the gilds. 

The Dutch and Flemish gilds exercised a 
most important influence through the entire 
Middle Ages, ‘There is not a cathedral or 
church edifice of any importance in Holland 
or Belgium but contains some pictorial or 
sculptured monument in commemoration of 
some great event connected with these gilds, 
representing either their livery, banners, cor- 
porate seal, military and naval forces, or 
public festivities. The solemnly religious 
and secret tie that bound the merchants 
together was not easily sundered. London, 
the vreat metropolis of the world, owes its vast 
commerce, its municipal system, its crowded 
population, its enormous wealth, to the 
humble leagues of merchants. ‘The numer- 
ous merchants’ associations of our large 
cities may learn much practical wisdom from 
the merchants’ gilds of the so-called Dark 
Ages. 

The most important of these great unions 
were the Rhenish and the Hanseatic leagues 
organized in the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. At the time of the interregnum in 
Germany (1256-73), when the Empire was 
left utterly without a ruler; when there was 
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no power to check the lawless deeds of 


princes, grinding the poor to the bone by 


exorbitant taxes; when knights and nobles 
pillaged and murdered the traveling mer- 
chants; when the strong oppressed the weak 
unpunished, and might was right in that 
classical age of club law—then the union of 
the Rhenish towns stepped for a moment 
into the plan of supreme power. The gilds 
of seventy Rhenish towns and of eighty 
Hansa town were leagued together, not in a 
mere offensive and defensive alliance; their 
objects were the maintenance of entire 


system of order and law, and the authority 


of the empire; nobles and princes hastened 
to join their ranks. They would give 
strength and consistency to a weak and rot- 
ten government. By their laws, breathing 
strong fraternal feelings, cultivating and 
nourishing the better part of man’s moral 
nature, they sought to inspire confidence at 
home; and by their extensive armies and 
powerful navies they instilled fear abroad. 
They were exempt from taxes, and had the 
right to coin money. They began to exer- 
cise a controlling influence in the towns, so 
that many of the laws enacted by the town 
officials had been previously agreed upon in 
the gild meetings held in the gild hall. The 
corporation of London still preserves customs 
handed down from the former gild regime. 
As the members of the gild became rich 
and influential, they assumed aristocratic 
ideas, and thought themselves above the 
common journeymen who worked at manual 
labor. Many aspired to be ennobled, and to 
join the very class with whom they had waged 
numerous successful wars. These titles 
were often bestowed by impecunious kings 
in return for large donations from the mer- 
chants. Some of the Danish, German, and 
Belgian merchants’ gilds enacted laws that no 
one “with dirty hands” or “with blue nails,” 
or “who hawked his wares in the streets,” 
could become a member of the gild. Before 
the craftsmen were admitted they must’ have 
“foresworn their trade for a year and a day.” 
The exclusion of the working classes was 
followed by oppression. Common danger 


makes all men brethren, but the danger had 
VoL, L —29. 
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been averted, and pride and arrogance were 
coming to the surface. The descendants 
of the old merchants wished to gain dis- 
tinction by hobnobbing with the nobility, 
buying large estates, aping the extravagance 
of the courtiers, and passing their time in 
idleness and vice. The patrician merchants 
and their friends of the nobility sought to 
evade the paying of taxes, and to shift all 
the burden upon the dependent craftsmen, 
squeezing from them the money to pay the 
debts of the towns. 

The craftsmen, in consequence, clung 
more closely together, and what they lacked 
in wealth they made good in numbers; 
by putting themselves under the protec- 
tion of ambitious noblemen, who ever gazed 
with greedy eyes upon the wealth of the 
portly merchants, they were enabled to add 
strength to their unity, and not only to act 
on the defensive, but to take the offensive, 
and to assist in pulling down the fabric of 
aristocracy and wealth that had so com- 
pletely overshadowed them. A sort of 
guerilla warfare was carried on for many 
years, victory finally siding with the crafts- 
men, who were enabled gradually to shake 
loose from their noble allies. Much blood 
was shed before they succeeded in obtaining 
their rights and privileges. In the weaver’s 
battle in Cologne, in 1371, the craftsmen 
were defeated, and thirty-three of them were 
executed in one day; many others were fer- 
reted out and put to death; some two hun- 
dred, with their wives and children, were 
banished. In their struggle for liberty, they 
were joined by numerous additions of run- 
away serfs and slaves, seeking freedom and 
protection in the cities. The influence of 
the patricians was finally broken, and the 
municipal power of many towns passed into 
the hands of the craft gilds. They did not, 
however, exercise their power arbitrarily; 
the old patrican merchants were allowed 
many privileges, and often in the legislative 
bodies they were allowed the majority of 
votes; they dare not return to their old op- 
pressive ways. An ordinance of Edward 
II. (1307-27) declared that “no person, 
whether an inhabitant of the city or other- 
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wise, should be admitted to the freedom of 
the city unless he were a member of one of 
the trades or mysteries.” 

It is probable that the exclusion of the 
craftsmen from the merchants’ gilds gave 
much additional strength and force to what- 
ever organizations may have existed among 
the early artisans, and the necessity of a 
more close union for protection and mutual 
assistance was generally recognized. What- 
ever may have been their origin, whether 
from the Roman “ co//egia opificum,” or the 
Scandinavian “ gilde,” it is certain that they: 
spread like wildfire over Germany, France, 
Italy, England, and the Netherlands. ‘The 
weavers’ gild became the most aggressive 
and influential. They formed a sort of mid- 
class 


bondmen. Their gild became the most 


flourishing and the wealthiest; they were . 


ever foremost in the struggle for liberty. 

In order to understand the nature of the 
contests between the patricians and the 
craftsmen, we must bear in mind that it was 


-not a struggle for increased wages, or for 
. diminished hours of labor; but for political 


rights, for representation in the legislative 
assemblies, for the removal of burdensome 
taxes and exactions. They aspired after 
liberty, toleration, and protection. Many of 
the craftsmen were masters and employers 
of labor. 

The sovereign would frequently interfere, 
now siding with the merchants, now with 
the craftsmen ; it was his policy to be on the 
winning side, and to use its influence against 
his own enemies, the nobility and feudal 
lords. ‘The king, and sometimes the patri- 
cians, claimed the right to nominate the of- 
ficers of numerous gilds. In others they 
were elected by the members. In London 
the craft gilds attained their greatest impor- 
tance under Edward III. (1327-77). ‘The 
king himself joined one of the gilds, fol- 
lowed by many of his courtiers. - 

The gilds of Italy have an interesting his- 
tory. We here see the merchant gilds driv- 


‘ing out the feudal lords and establishing an 


aristocracy of wealth ; this in turn is opposed 
hy the so-called lesser “arts,” or gilds com- 
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posed of small traders and artificers; they 
succeed in wresting the reins of government 
from the “greater arts,” and so widely ex- 
tending the suffrage that mobocracy and fa- 
naticism are rapidly introduced. © 

In France the gilds were under the imme- 
The most im- 
portant officers were appointed at the court, 
and were supported by taxes levied upon the 
gilds. The subaltern officers, masters, dean, 
and warden were elected by the members. 
The requirements for a candidate seeking 
admission were very exacting. The number 
of apprentices was limited to one to each 
master, not including his sons, but butchers 
and bakers could have any number. In 
order to become masters, the apprentice was 
obliged to undergo a most trying examina- 
tion. He must work alone, under the su- 
pervision of judges, upon a masterpiece that 
must be faultless. All his work must be 
done by daylight. The candidate must be 
able to make all the tools and machines used 
in his craft. It was currently believed that 
many despairing candidates sought the aid 
of the Evil One to enable them to complete 
a faultless masterpiece. 

The gild laws of England were much 
like those of France. The candidate seek- 
ing admission was initiated with solemn 
formulas in the presence of the town author- 
ities. At the close of a long period of ser- 


vice toa master, he becamea member in full 


fellowship, and also acquired the right of cit- 
izenship. The tools of workmen were fre- 
quently examined to see that they were in 
good order; no patched articles could be 
sold, nor was the mixing of inferior and good 
materials allowed. No one was permitted 
to work longer than from daybreak to the 
ringing of the curfew. Long holidays were 
allowed, sometimes continuing for several 
weeks. Prices were regulated by law, and 
no one was allowed to entice away another's 
customers. The organization of the gilds 
was very complete. | 

In the middle of the fourteenth century 
the gilds of cutlers in Germany were united 
into four great fraternities, having their cen- 
ters respectively at Augsburg, Munich, Hei- 
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delberg, and Basle; all differences between 
the gild members were settled by the officers 
of the fraternities sitting as one body. Many 
of the continental gilds adopted a principle 
first established by Edward III. of England. 
He decreed that “all artificers and people 
of mysteries shall each choose his own mys- 
tery before the next Candlemas, and that 
having chosen it he shall henceforth use no 
other.” 

The brotherhoods of artisans, including 
masons, carpenters, and other mechanics, ex- 
ercised a wide influence during the Middle 
Ages; civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
everywhere showed them marks of particu- 
lar favor; they were taken under the im- 
mediate protection of popes, and being re- 
leased from exactions imposed upon the 
other fraternities, they became designated 
“free gilds.” Their organizations have long 
perished, but in the grand cathedrals of 
Europe their works do follow them. 

The rise of the craft gilds from the dark- 
ness and chaos of prehistoric times, and 
their gradual emergence from the early dawn 
of history till they reached the noon-tide of 
power and importance in the Middle Ages, 
is exceedingly interesting history. So mighty 
did they become that kings and princes were 
enrolled under their banners, and municipal- 
ities were governed by their laws and ruled 


by their officers. But influences were at 
work to drag down the craft gilds from their 
high pinnacle, even as they had humbled 
and crushed the merchant gilds. On ac- 
count of the severe demands made of candi- 
dates, the high entrance fees, and the arbi- 
trary exactions imposed by the craft gilds, a 
large class of workmen, particularly journey- 
men, were unable to gain membership, and 
they formed independent organizations. 
Employer and employé became now for 
the first time antagonized, and a feeling of 
retaliation caused them to work to each 
other’s injury. ‘The question of wages began 
to be discussed, particularly after the great 
plague of the fourteenth century. Increased 
pay was demanded and refused, and the au- 
thorities were called upon to restrain the 
workmen in their efforts to coerce the mas- 
ters. New and varied combinations of the 
workingmen were easily formed, and more 
intense rivalries, wrought from a deeper 
spirit of questioning and of doubt, intro- 
duced tactics before unknown. The gilds, 
after their centuries of historic usefulness, 
perished almost without a struggle, but from 
their ruins arose the leagues and associations 
of modern times, the trade unions, sources 
of much evil, and yet a strong bulwark 
against the dangerous encroachments of 
wealthy monopoly and of organized capital. 
L. W. Withelm. 


THE SPRING VALLEY CONTROVERSY. 


TuHose who have lived in San Francisco 
twenty years recollect George H. Ensign, 
and those whose recollections go back six 
or seven years farther, recall his project to 
utilize for the supply of the city a spring 
which brought to the surface a small but 
steady stream of water, at the bottom of 
a deep depression in the hillside in the 
neighborhood of Broadway and Powell 
Streets. This depression was known as 
Spring Valley. Ensign soon discovered 


that this spring would not suffice, and 


sought for other sources of supply, first in 
the little stream which ran into the marsh 
about where the upper part of Seventh Street 
now is, and then farther to the south beyond 
the city limits. At that time the people of 
the city were supplied with waterfrom wells, 
from water-carts which obtained water from 
boats that brought it from Saucelito, and 
even from the savings of the winter rains. 
There was, it is true, the Mountain Lake 
Water Company, which proposed to bring 
water from a little lake out near the Pre- 
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sidio, but it accomplished nothing _practi- 
cally. 

Ensign associated some energetic men 
with him, who had foresight and courage. 
Very soon it came to be understood that 
there was a water company which was mak- 
ing a persistent effort to introduce the much- 
needed water supply into the city, and it 
was very favorably looked upon. It was 
still considered Ensign’s project, though his 
pumps, machinery, etc., for distributing water 
were known as the Spring Valley Water 
Works. 
On the 23rd of April, 1858, the legislature 
passed an act authorizing George H. Ensign, 
and his associates and assigns, to lay down 
distributing water-pipes in the streets of 
San Francisco. The city was to have the 
privilege of tapping any of the pipes and 
' connecting hydrants for the extinguishment 
of fires without charge for the water used. 
The rates to be paid by consumers were 
to be fixed by five commissioners, two of 
whom were to be appointed by the Board 
of Supervisors, two by Ensign and _ his 
associates, and the four were to choose a 
fifth; and it was expressly provided that the 
rates established should yield not less than 
twenty per cent. on the capital actually 
invested in the works. It was further enacted 
that at the end of twenty years the city should 
have the right to purchase the works upon 
a valuation to be determined by a board 
of commissioners appointed jointly by the 
owners and the city. 

This act also contained a clause that in 
case any other person or company should 
thereafter introduce waterinto San Francisco, 
- then Ensign and his associates should not 
only furnish free water for fire, but should 
also furnish it for other municipal purposes. 
It was upon the construction of this clause 
that a litigation arose, out of which, as 
we shall see, grew very much of the con- 
troversy with the city, and, one may say, the 
present misfortunes of the water company. 

On the 22nd of April, 1858—the day 
before the grant of the privilege to Ensign 
and his associates—the legislature passed a 
general act for the incorporation of water 
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companies. This law—which was no doubt 
framed and its passage urged by the Spring 
Valley peovle—provided that all corpora- 
tions formed thereunder should furnish tothe 
cities which they might supply fresh water 
to the extent of their means, in case of fire 
or other great necessity, free of charge. It 
also enacted that the rates to be charged 
should be determined by a board of commis- 
sioners, two of whom were to be chosen by the 
city, two by the water company, and in case 
these four could not agree, they were to 
choose a fifth, and the majority had the power 
to fix the rates. Ensign and his associates 
then incorporated under this general act, as 
the Spring Valley Water Works. 

They absorbed a rival organization known 
as the San Francisco Water Works, and pro- 
ceeded to extend their operations with great 
energy. ‘Business grew, and it became nec- 
essary to project and set about the building 
up of the elaborate system of catchment and 
distribution, of which so much has been said 
in the heated discussions of the past few years. 

As we know, millions of dollars have been 
invested, and the insignificant enterprise of 
Ensign on the hillside near Mason Street 
has grown by degrees to be the practical 
monopolist of the sources of water supply 
for the great city of San Francisco. Its 
stock has within three months been as high 
as 119 OF 120, representing a total value of 
over nine and one-half millions. It suddenly 
fell, within almost a few days, over one mil- 
lion and a half. .The immediate cause of 
this shrinkage was the election of a mayor 
and board of supervisors upon a platform 
favoring a radical reduction of rates, and the 
introduction of an ordinance to lower them 
over thirty per cent. 

The hostility between the voters of the 
city and the company is not a sudden access 
of passion: it isa growth of many years. As 
is the case with many long-standing quar- 
rels when coolly analyzed, we can perceive 
reasonable grounds for the claims of each 
side. On the one hand, it is not to be per- 
mitted that a private business company shall 
plant itself upon the available sources for 
supplying a great city with water, and be 
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allowed to use and charge for these sources 


at its own will. All that may be said about 
the inviolability of private property, that 
these sources are only made available through 
the application of private capital, or that 
enterprise should be fostered and encouraged, 
falls upon unheeding ears, because the sim- 
plest minded cannot fail to see that these 
claims must be made subordinate to the 
common welfare; and a community, through 
the proper authorities, must be allowed to 
protect itself. In other words, that self- 
protection is the first law of nature for the 
body politic as for individuals. 

Before referring to the proper method to 
accomplish this protection, let us for a mo- 
ment point out what we deem the serious 
mistake committed by the Spring Valley 
Company. In a general way, this has been 
its extreme litigiousness—its constant dispo- 
sition to stand upon what it has considered 
the strict letter of its legal rights; as noted 
above, Ensign and his associates, as private 
individuals—and this is to be particularly 
noted—obtained a franchise to lay down 
pipes in the streets; and also the priv- 
ilege of having their water rates fixed by 
a board of arbitrators, in the choice of 
the members of which they had an equal 
voice with the city. Here was distinctly a 
contract between the State and Ensign, and 
his associates and assigns, which could not 
be impaired by any subsequent constitutions 
or legislation. ‘The company succeeded to 
this contract, and stood in the shoes of En- 
sign, also protected against its impairment. 
Good judgment would have suggested that 
the company should have stood by this con- 
tract. But about the year 1869, the city 
claimed that the Ensign act required his suc- 
cessors not only to furnish the water neces- 
sary to extinguish fires, but also for other 
“municipal purposes.” The company, on 


the contrary, insisted that their: duty was 
limited to the fire supply. The Supreme 
Court sustained the Company’s construction 
of the act, but also held that the statute re- 
quired that in case another company should 
introduce, or had introduced, water into the 
city after the passage of the Ensign act, then 
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Ensign and his successors would be obliged 
to furnish to the city, free of cost, their 
quota of whatever water the city might need 
for a// purposes. The case went back to the 
lower court to be tried, when suddenly the 
Spring Valley Company shifted its ground; 
whether the fact that the old San Francisco 
Water Works by introducing water into the 
city had furnished the contingency which 
made it incumbent upon the Spring Valley 
Company to furnish free water to the city for 
all purposes, or whether some other reason 
was the moving cause, is not clear. All at 
once the water company itself took the 
point that the Ensign act was unconstitu- 
tional; because, in providing towards its 
close that the act should not take effect un- 
less Ensign and his associates should, within 
sixty days after its passage, organize them- 
selves into a corporation, it in effect created 
a corporation by a special law, which is 
forbidden in the Constitution. This point 
was strenuously urged by the company, 
and vigorously opposed by the city. The 
Supreme Court decided the act unconstitu- 
tional. In seeking to destroy the Ensign 
statute, the water company made a very 
serious, one might say fatal, mistake. Itcut 
from under itself sure ground, upon which 
it might have stood; because the terms of 
the law furnished a contract which the sub- 
sequent change in the Constitution could not 
have affected. Of course it may be said 
that if the law was unconstitutional it could 
never furnish any protection; but it must be 
remembered that it was the company itself 
which, as it were, dug this point out of an 
obscure part of the law, and, through able 
counsel, pressed it upon the attention of the 
court. Now, courts do not go about hunt- 
ing reasons to declare statutes unconstitu- 
tional ; they decide a law to be in conflict 
with the fundamental pact reluctantly, and 
only when the point is distinctly presented. 
It is fair to presume that if the company had 
not thus forced the issue it would never 
have come to the front. 

The company thought itself in a better 
position behind the general water act of 
1858, under which it was incorporated. 
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This statute required it to furnish water free 
of charge to the city in case of fire ‘‘or 
other great necessity.” Presently it got intoa 
squabble with the city as to what cases were 
those of great necessity; whether the phrase 
included sprinkling the streets and park. 
Finally, this also went against them. All 
this wrangling and hair-splitting at last ex- 
asperated the public, and when the new 
Constitution was framed, a clause was in- 
_serted in it which found its cause more 
_ largely in the course and attitude of the 
Spring Valley Company than in that of any 
other of the appropriators of water in the State. 
This clause makes it the duty of the author- 
ities of cities to fix the rates annually. 
There is no limitation or qualification of this 
duty, or the power to fix the rates at any 
figure, no matter how ruinous. In vain has 
the water company taken refuge in the po- 
sition that the act of 1858, under which 
it was incorporated, gives it a voice in 
choosing commissioners conjointly with the 
city, who shall have power to fix the rates. 
The answer is, that it has been uniformly de- 
cided, from the Supreme Court of the United 
States down, that where a State Constitu- 
tion, as our old one did, provides that gen- 
eral incorporation laws may be amended 
or altered, a change of the law or a new 
Constitution, which in effect abrogates pre- 
existing rights of corporations formed under 
the general law, cannot be said to be the 
impairing of the obligation of a contract. 
The effort in the United States Circuit 
Court was to have this clause of the new 
Constitution as to rates declared to be in 
conflict with that clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, which prohibits a State from mak- 
ing or enforcing any law that shall deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law. ‘The court very pro- 
perly decided, in view of the adjudications 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
that there was no deprivation of property 
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or impairing of the obligations of any con- 
tract. It may be not unjustly said that if | 
the water company had stood by its original 
bargain made in the Ensign Act, it would 
not now be in the unfortunate attitude 
it is. 

On the other hand, the provision of the 
State Constitution which gives unqualified 
power to city authorities to regulate rates 
places a ‘despotic power in the hands of 
a municipal body which is sure to lead to 
oppression or corruption. Moreover, it in- 
volves the radical absurdity that the con- 
sumers of a commodity may fix its price. 
The Spring Valley Company, for instance, 
has expended millions of dollars to bring 
water from a long distance to the houses of 
the citizens. It has shown skill, foresight, 
and prudence in its work. Its stockholders 
deserve to be liberally rewarded, and not 
only that, but they further deserve that 
their revenues shall be reasonably assured; 
yet the elected representatives of those who 
use the water are the arbiters of the price 
to be paid, and, as we have seen at the late 
election, are voted into office because of spe- 
cific pledges to reduce rates. Practically, 
every guaranty for the protection of the 
property of the stockholders is taken away. 
Such a condition is anomalous under a civ- 
ilized system. 

The only reasonable way out of the diffi- 
culty is for the city to purchase the water 
works. She can afford to pay a liberal price, 
more even than they are worth by twenty per 
cent.; because there can be no doubt that, 
judging by what public improvements usually 
cost when built by the public, these works 
could not be replaced for twice what they ac- 
tually cost. When the embittered feelings 


which now prevail shall have subsided, as they 
will in a little time, the good sense and instinct 
of justice which, after all said, exists in the 
San Francisco community, will suggest that 
the proper course for the city is to purchase 
the water works, even at a liberal price. 


= 
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CYRRENT COMMENT. 


THE controversy as to the respective status of the 
English and the American novel is in itself a flimsy 
one, and hardly worth noticing; but the subject 
controverted is by no means flimsy. It will be 
for generations one of the standard themes of criti- 
cism, like the Elizabethan development of the 
drama, or the drying-up of literary fountains after 
the Restoration; that is, the divergence in fiction- 
writing on the two sides of the Atlantic, with the 
growth of an unmistakably new school on this side, 
is, for good or ill, an epoch-making phenomenon, and 
as such must have an important place in literary his- 
tory. England has long been looking for the Amer- 
ican school of fiction that was to come; she expected 
it to be a sort of John Baptist, in camel’s hair and 
with a leathern girdle—or rather, to suit his new en- 
vironment, in war-paint and feathers; and while 
she said, ‘*‘Lo, here, Fenimore Cooper,” and ** Lo, 
there, Bret Harte,” the real American school was 
slowly developing itself through the American ele- 
ments of Hawthorne, through Mrs. Stowe, through 
a host of magazine tale-writers —perhaps even through 
the fancy of the daily press for humorous realism ; 
and in Howells and James tinally took form to be 
seen and talked about as a school. 

What is the ‘‘American school of fiction,” then? 
It is not unfair to say that it includes every living 
American novelist or story-writer of what may be 
called first-class magazine rank. Its characteristic 
trait is usually set down roughly as “realism.” But 
it has other essential qualities which make its realism 
different from.that of the French or Russian, or of 
some English novels of the day. Its irreproachable 
morale, of course, is one distinction; but that is a 
quality it has in common with almost the whole bedy 
of American literature. Its seriousness of artistic in- 
tention is a far more characteristic trait; the most 
ordinary American magazine story is written in good 
faith to an artistic ideal, however crudely the ideal 
be realized. This is undoubtedly true of great work 
in all countries and times; the peculiarity is that 
in American fiction it should be true of small work; 
and this is one of the traits that gives great hope- 
fulness to the prospects of this art among us. Anoth- 
er, and a still more characteristic trait, is the observa- 
tion of human nature by its differences rather than 
by its resemblances. Local color counts for much 
with us; our stories might all be called studies of 
phases of human nature, of types of humanity. 
Indeed, type” and ‘‘phase” have become such 
convenient words to the critic, such certain keys to 
the editor’s or publisher's attention, that they are in 
danger of going the way of all too convenient words, 
and, like ‘‘culture,”’ dropping as cant out of fastidi- 


ous vocabularies. He who can truthfully describe 
the human being of any special environment, either 
as to his inner character or his external diction, ap- 
pearance, manner, he is our successful novelist. 
That the readers pleasure consists in finding under 
these differences common human nature, there is 
no doubt; but the author's method is to specialize 
his types. All this is only saying that fiction of the 
American school consists strictly of ** studies ’’—how- 
ever faulty, however ridiculously far from a faithful 
copy of life, still studies. 


AND present English fiction? For a fair compari- 
son, we must take only that which shows present 
tendency, not that which is the lingering remnant of 
past traits. In William Black, and in a less de- 
gree in Thomas Hardy, we see the samé general 
artistic ideal as in the American school; yet even 
they write with much more waiving of realistic 
accuracy for the sake of effect than the best of 
the Americans; they strive for ‘‘atmosphere” and 
for situations. Putting these two men out of the 
question, what English pen is touched to paper to- 
day in fiction-writing with regard for the art as an 
art—as a poet would write, or an artist paint, or a mu- 
sician compose? The names that in England corre- 
spond in rank to our American magazine story-writers 
are such as James Payn, F. W. Robinson, Mrs. Oli- 
phant. That these are the typical English novelists 
of the present, as distinguished from even the imme- 
diate past, no one can deny; the great bulk (and it is 
enormous) of respectable, middle-class English fiction 
follows in their line. No neater expression was ever 
turned with regard to them than Charles Dudley 
Warner's hope that the patent for the English 
machine-nevel would never be imported to America. 
These writers can turn out a given number of books 
in a given time; they do not seem to need any new 
characters, and no essentially new environments. 
Anthrony Trollope was probably the best of them, 
and among the earliest; but their evolution is not 
easy to understand. Dickens did not create them, 
nor Thackeray, nor George Eliot, nor even Charles 
Reade—these are now of a past generation, In 
spite of a ludicrous recent criticism as to what a 
real artist like James Payn would have done with 
‘*The House of a Merchant Prince,” they are almost 
absolutely devoid of the art spirit. Yet they are 
more quiet, sensible, unobjectionable, than a majority 
of the Americ storie, The two schools compare 
as the custom-nrde products of a good chromo 


factory and the studies from an art school that 
range from hopeless failure to genius. 
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No one will doubt that the future development of 
art lies rather with the community that has an art 
school than the community that has a good chromo 
factory. It will be a curious spectacle, and, as we 
have said, one of great significance in literary history, 
_ if the center of development of the art of fiction— 
still the youngest and least developed of the arts— 
is to be moved, for a time at least, across the Atlan- 
tic, as the center of musical development has moved 
from Italy to Germany. 


THE result of the Charter election in San Fran- 
cisco is a great disappointment to all those who have 
been active in seeking to promote the welfare of the 
city. There are excellent features in the work of the 
fifteen freeholders. The one-dollar limit to taxation 
is an imperative incentive to economy, and the inhi- 
bition against incurring debts beyond the year’s in- 
come is a constant check upon the almost irresistible 
disposition of local bodies to run up liabilities with- 
out regard to available resources. Then again, the 
power given to any citizen to cause improper pay- 
ments from the city treasury to be investigated, the 
reduction in the number of offices, and the civil 
service clauses are all distinctively in the direction of 
decent, and what is of vital moment, cheap, govern- 
ment. Moreover, the entire city press, with one or 
two exceptions, was in favor of the proposition, 
Yet it was apparent from the beginning of the labors 
of the freeholders that there was wide-spread apathy 
concerning their work. It is difficult to satisfac- 
torily account for this frame of mind, unless it be 
that a very large number of the citizens do not 
care anything about municipal affairs; and we are 
inclined to think such is the case. 

Now and then you can stir them up, but it is gen- 
erally only when some personal question is involved. 
Most people can only take an interest in politics 


when it takes on, as it were, a concrete form—when ~ 


some particular individual is to be discussed and 
voted for and against. An abstract proposition, 
such, for instance, as a complicated scheme for a city 
government, is ‘‘ caviare to the general.” Fifty out 
of every hundred will not bother their heads about 
it, and these fifty will most likely be of the more 
intelligent classes—the merchants of all grades, the 
master mechanics, the professional men. In truth, 
these classes have substantially abdicated in favor of 
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the classes which have the least property interest in 
the city. As it will be impossible to frame a charter 
fit to live under which will not contain some features 
which will excite the prejudices of those who con- 
trol the politics of the city, it may be set down that. 
San Francisco will not have a new charter for many 
years to come. 


THE legislature, which has just adjourned as we 
write, was a fairly decent body of men. It is too 
early as yet to judge of its work critically. The 
Senate appears to have been the more conservative 
of the two houses, and to have had in it more men 
of talent. Onecould not but be struck, in looking at 
the personnel of the Assembly, with the youth of 
so many of its members: so very many of them 
appeared to be youngsters not very far away from 
their teens. 

Notwithstanding this apparent callowness, there 
was really'less of crudity in the debates than usual, 
This is a hopeful sign, a possible presage that the 
new generation is less possessed with cacathes loguen- 
di than the older one, There is certainly a decay in 
the art of stump-speaking and its cognate art, legis- — 
lative oratory. The Websterian and Clay legend is 
declining in potency. Legislative and other delib- 
erative bodies now demand more directness, more 
practicalness, than in former times. Probably one 
reason, and a controlling one, for this change of taste 
is, that the powerful emotional element furnished by 
the slavery debates has been taken out of our politics. 
Nowadays, the emotional stimulus is furnished al- 
most entirely by the alleged wickedness of the cor- © 
porations. If you can make people believe that 
they are oppressed, or that a great wrong is being 
committed, you have material for an appeal to the 
passions. A very large number of people on this 
coast believe they are oppressed by the railroad cor- 
porations. This is sufficient to furnish the ‘* burning 
question.’ It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
best speaking in the legislature was on the railroad 
questions, notably concerning the resolutions pro- 
testing against the consolidation of the Southern 
California and Texas railroads. Still, with all its 
talent, with all its budding promises, the people 
are very glad that our Constitution did not permit 
this body of statesmen to draw pay beyond sixty 
days. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Bancroft’s Mexico.' 


In accordance with Mr. Bancroft’s plan of chro- 
nological order in his histories, this first volume of 
the History of Mexico follows next upon the first 
volume of the History of Central America, It will 
be seen by the briefness of the period—five years— 
covered by this volume.of seven hundred pages, that 
the single subject of the Spanish Conquest has been 
sufficient to fill this and extend over into a future 
volume. The aboriginal history of Mexico, covering 
the whole ground up to this point, was included in 
the **Native Races.” 

It will be remembered by those who have read any 
of the many published accounts of the Bancroft 
Library, that it is specially complete in Mexican, 
material, owing to the purchase of various collections, 
The prefixed bibliography, accordingly, though abou 
ninety pages in length, is condensed by the omission 
of all minor authorities, and of all mentioned or to 
be mentioned in the bibliographies of the other vol- 
umes on Mexico. 

The existence already of one standard work in 
English on the period covered by this volume makes 
the work of the historian more difficult; and it is 
probable that Mr. Bancroft would not have taken 
up the Conquest of Mexico had it not been natu- 
rally and necessarily included in his series. As it iss 
the necessary reference to the comparison with Pres” 


_ cott’s work into which his own must come is courteous - 


ly made: ‘*Prescott’s opportunities for consulting new 
material were vastly superior to those of his predeces- 
sors. If mine have been correspondingly greater, 
it may perhaps to some extent be due to the example 
set by him in his earnest researches, and because 
since the publication of his volumes private individ- 
uals and learned societies have striven with increased 
enthusiasm to bring to light hidden material.” 
Specialists in this same line of research will un- 
doubtedly be able to find minor points of inaccuracy 
in this as in the Central America; as a whole, it 
will stand its ground as the completest epitome of 
research on the subject now available. It must be 
regarded simply as a recital of facts: the estimates of 
character, though fair, are not profound; and philoso- 
phy of history, as the modern school of historians— 
say Freeman—understand it, there is none. The 
whole philosophy conveyed by the occasionally inter- 
spersed ‘‘reflections”’ in the volume may be summed 
up about as follows: The Aztecs deserved destruc- 
tion for the cruelties of their religion and the 
tyranny of their government; yet by the cruelties of 
the conquest, Cortes showed his Christianity to be no 


1 The Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft. Vol. IX. 
History of Mexico, Vol. 1. 1516-1521. 


better—rather worse; nevertheless, all that did hap- 
pen was inevitably incident to the possession of this 
continent by medieval Christianity. This impartial 
distribution of blame to Aztec, Spaniard, and des- 
tiny would doubtless be acquiesced in by the pro- 
foundest philosopher, as far as it goes; and to add 
that the philosopher would not stop there is hardly per- 
tinent; for in the face of Mr. Bancroft’s repeated decla- 
ration that he attempts nothing but a compendium of 
the facts gathered from his collections, it is absurd to 
insist upon criticising his deficiency in that which he 
has never undertaken to do. One must look else- 
where for the study of history as a branch of the study 
of evolution, the consideration of human society al- 
most as an organism instead of an organization, devel- 
oping to this, experiencing that, by the inevitable 
play of deep forces. 

A thing for which the author should be held re- 
sponsible, however, is the literary style of his book, 
There certainly is not to be found here either the 
narrative charm, the vividness, vigor, or fluency of 
the best historical literature; but the account is, as a 
whole, simple, straightforward, business-like. As a 
whole, we say: occasionally, as in previous volumes, 
one finds himself face to face with a sentence—rarely 
a paragraph—of the unfortunate ‘‘fine writing,” 
every word of which should have been sternly elided 
before the work was ever allowed to go to press. 
Probably this is as bad as any: ‘* For in the vast 
evolvings of their fast, unfathomable destiny, they 
were now all like sea-gulls poised in mid-air while 
following a swiftly flying ship.” 

This branch of our criticism we can hardly touch 
candidly without taking into account Mr. Bancroft’s 
methods of compilation, and the somewhat exagger- 
ated newspaper controversy that has been going on 
about them. To the reviewer, indeed, it makes little 
difference whether the author has written a given 
sentence directly or by proxy; by accepting it as his 
own, and so publishing it, he has made himself re- 
sponsible for it. But, on the other hand, it is not 
true that the method of doing literary work—wheth- 
er Hawthorne’s or Bancroft’s—is none of the critic’s 
business. One might as well say, like Horace Gree- 
ley, that, having the modern languages ready-made 
to our use, it is none of our business to pry into the 
dead ones that produced them or into their process 
of growth. Such inquiries are in much better taste 
when posthumous than when contemporary; but once 
opened, they should be pursued to a fair conclusion. 
Where a man, retiring from business, devotes his 
whole time—as it is well known in San Francisco 
Mr. Bancroft does—to organizing, training, and 
supervising a corps of writers, whose work, however 
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intelligent and appreciative, is due to no inspiration 
or design of their own, the Maecenas and Horace com- 
parison becomes absurd. <A more fairly parallel case 
would be the editorials in almost any newspaper, for 
which one man’s name appears as responsible, and of 
which he is nominally author, though he may get them 
written by proxy of whomsoever he will, provided only 
he is willing to stand by them; or the last Webster, 
**thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged and im- 
proved by Chauncey A. Goodrich, D, D., and Noah 
Porter, D. D., LL. D.,” when every one knows that 
the revising was done by these gentlemen in very 
large part by proxy. Where no secret is made of the 
proxy, no moral blame can attach to the transaction, 
a common enough one in all lines of literary work 
that require only industry and judgment. But from 
a literary point of view, it is doubtless true that one 
cannot thus expand the quantity of his work except at 
the expense of its quality. Herbert Spencer availed 
himself largely of proxy work. in collecting and 
arranging the materials to be used in the sociological 
department of his great series; but when it comes to 
the actual writing out of the book, it is not conceiv- 
able that any hand but his would be allowed to touch 
the page. 


The House of a Merchant Prince.' 


Mr. Bisuor’s new novel, to our mind, shows a 
decided advance in ability, not merely of handling, 
but of conception. So entirely unexciting, so with- 
out intensity, is all Mr. Bishop’s work, that. the 
average reader is likely to fail in appreciating the 
unemphatic excellences thereof. For one thing, his 
use of the English language is good, clear, unaf- 
fected, and easy to read, This is a rarer merit than 
the uncritical realize. As an ordinary thing, the 
reviewer in saying that a book is written in good 
English—and_ especially a novel—means only that 
it is mof written in very bad English, neither con- 
spicuously gushing, stilted, awkward, or obscure. 
This negative sort of excellence seems to be included 
in the **patent process for the English machine- 
novel,” and appears as regularly as the weekly in- 
stallments of the never-failing stream of English 
reprints in our periodicais. American novelists have 
never been able to catch the trick of the machine- 
novel, and continue to do something better or 
worse: as a general thing, it is in the matter of style 
worse; it becomes a cause for congratulation when 
the American novelist produces a book that is even 
negatively good in style. Our best novelists are 
undoubtedly to be found in the serial writers of our 
leading magazines; but how few of these, whatever 
their excellence of matter, set it forth in language 
that never trips up the reader and diverts his atten- 
tion annoyingly from the thing said to the saying of 


it; how few move in their garment of language as _ 


lt The House of a Merchant Prince. By William 
Henry Bishop. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
188 3. 
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easily and unconsciously as if it were their skin, 
never stumbling over it, or getting it twisted round 
their knees, to the visible alteration of their gait, or 
pulling uneasily at it to keep it in graceful folds. 

Mr. Bishop has acquired this dithcult purity of 
style, and it is an excellence that would carry off 
writing far inferior to his. It has evidently been to 
a great extent the standard of selection for the ** At- 
lantic Monthly”’; and while that magazine may per- 
haps have carried too far its rigor on this point, and 
rejected substance for form, there is still much to be 
said in favor of making a pure style the szze gua 
non. We remember a critical gentleman, not great- 
ly given to the reading of stories, who read with 
pleasure one of the thinnest serials the *‘ Atlantic” 
ever published, avowing that its good English was so 
grateful to his ear, lacerated by other more weighty 
serials then current; that he read it in preference to 
them. And observe that the same good taste that 
shapes sentences, selects words, and arranges para- 
graphs gratefully to the correct ear, will guide the 


élarger matters of style—the due choice not merely 


of how to say things, but of what things to say, and 
what not, and thus, in incident, in conversations, in 
the general putting together of the story, insures 
good work; and all this may be independent of any 
real ability outside of style—any ingenuity of plan, 
originality of thought, vigor of feeling, truthfulness 
of character-drawing. 

When, therefore, we add to Mr. Bishop's excel- 
lent handling the several. virtues quietly inherent 
in the stories, we are giving him a position only 
second among American novelists to the three 
who will (always excepting two or three books of 
Mrs. Stowe’s) probably be admitted to monopolize 
our front rank—-Hawthorne, Howells, and James. 
Moreover, Zhe Howse of a Merchant Prince isa 
book that leaves the way open for indefinite im- 
provement on the part of the author. It may turn 
out yet that while he lingers in the region of the mild 
and uneventful, he is merely getting his muscles and 
weapons well in hand for campaigns into that of 
profounder human experience. Or if Mr. Bishop 
preserves the every-day tone by deliberate prefer- 
ence, he is hardly the less true to life. In one sense 


he is truer, for life is a pretty every-day thing, after 


all; and if even anxious love anJ disappointed life- 
ambitions are presented to our minds with a pleasant 
serenity, he is following life truthfully enough as it 
appears to all of us--from an outside point of view. 
It is true that great work, however objective, must 
make human experience seem vital to the reader, 
more or less as in the actual experiencing. But no 
great work can fill the particular place that the sort 
of writing in question fills—this realistic reproduction 
of the every-day phases of life, or of unusual phases 
from an every-day point of view. 

The House of a Merchant Prince has all the vir- 
tues of this every-day sort of realism. Its people 
are real. Ottilie is as fair a specimen as one need 
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want of the most likable sort of American girls; 
Bainbridge of the most likable sort of American 
young men. Presumably, the picture of New York 
fashionable and business life is true, and true pictur- 
ing of the social and business life of our country is 
the thing that is much more needed just now for the 
right development of American fiction than effective 
writing. Observation, comprehension, reproduction 
—that is the line in which our novelists should be 
working now. 

We are giving thus much consideration to the 
novel under review, not so much for any intrinsic 
importance as because it is the best illustration that 
has come under our eye of this hopeful and health- 
ful method in fiction—the best, largely for the very 
reason that it has in it no phenomenal or inimitable 
ability, and therefore holds the more encouragement 
for the younger writer. For the rest, besides its 
good style, its retined realism, its definite, unexag- 
gerated character-drawing, there is a pleasant narra- 
tive flow, that, though occasionally verging perilously 
near dullness, never quite reaches it, and often goes 
far from it; and a more complete rounding out and 
significance than in the author's previous work. 
In avoiling the sensational he has hitherto left the 
reader with a feeling that there really was not 
enough to the story to have called for the telling of 
it; the present book is almost completely free from 
that defect. 


Poems from the Harvard Advocate. 


In connection with the Berkeley poems, noticed in 
our issue of January last, it is not without interest to 
speak of another book of college verse, somewhat 
less recent—a collection made from one of the col- 
lege journals of Harvard, covering a space of some 
ten years. A comparative study of the verse of dif- 
ferent colleges would cast a good deal of light on 
the obscure questions, What are the conditions for the 
evolution of the poetic gift? and, What is the next 
generation going to do for poets? In the compar- 
ison of these two colleges, which may very fairly 
represent extremes of East and West, the most con- 
spicuous difference at once impresses the reader: 
the Harvard volume shows a very great facility in 
society and humorous verse, while its serious verse 
is, In general, motiveless, characterless, and conven- 
tional; the Berkeley volume is all but destitute of light 
or humorous elements, while almost all its serious 
verse has the air of genuine impulse. The immediate 
reason is not far to seek; a favorite theme for the 
Harvard verse has been love of the most inexperi- 
enced and superficial sort—the variety, in fact, 
known as ‘*‘spooney’’; while the range of subjects 
covered by the Berkeley collection is chiefly intellect- 
ual. The years of college life are those in which 
the most legitimate emotions are intellectual enthu- 
siasms, aspirations, and the like ‘‘stirring of the blood.” 
It is a phenomenal man who can experience or vers- 
ify love of much dignity before he is twenty-two 
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years old; but the years of American college life 
coincide, at least in part, with the period of the very 
greatest fertility in what one may paradoxically call 
intellectual emotion—a period that Tennyson has 
retrospectively characterized in well-known stanzas 
of ‘*Locksley Hall” and ‘“*The Two Voices.” 
That portion of the Harvard verse that lies within 
the intellectual range of subjects is dignified, genu- 
ine, and some of it poetic; but it would not have as 
much variety nor originality as the Berkeley verse of 
the same character, were it not for the poems of a 
single man, G. E. Woodberry, '77, who alone, in 
either book, impresses one as sure to have the mak- 
ing of a poet in him. The real excellence of the 
book, however, is its light verse, and to this F. W. 
Loring, ‘70, and J. C. Goodwin, ’73, contribute al- 
most all that is first-rate—besides some very fair 
serious verse. The Harvard verse is more careful in 
mechanical work—rhyme, meter, and a certain edu- 
cated use of the language—than the Berkeley verse; 
and, oddly enough, more old-fashioned and _ prolix, 
There is much echo of Holmes, and more of Long- 
fellow; but that was only to be expected. 


Amicis’s Military Life in Italy.! 

A STRANGER to the writings of De Amicis is im- 
pressed from the first page with the thought that 
here is a writer with eyes that see everything, and 
with a pen facile in setting down the results of his 
watchings. His pictures are photographs, and the 
only fault in them is that the tone is not soft enough, 
so that the details are presented too plainly at the 
expense of the whole picture. Growing more accus- 
tomed to the style, this feeling wears off somewhat, 
and as the reader is brought into sympathy with the 
emotional Italian character tempered by the restraint 
of military discipline, he finds increased delight in 
following De Amicis as he tells of the varied scenes 
of the march, the bivouac, the barrack, the cafe, the 
battle, the rounds, the guard-house, the carnival, the 
garrison, the scout, the hospital, the farewell, and 
the welcome home. The most ambitious of the 
sketches is the story of Carmela. An officer sent to 
command the detachment garrisoning a small island 
finds a girl crazed at her desertion by one of his pre- 
decessors, and, touched by her beauty, spends his 
three months of service in the almost hopeless 
attempt to restore her reason. He succeeds finally, 
by presenting vividly before her a fac-simile of the 
departure of the faithless lover, and, it is needless to 
say, carries her away with him as his wife. This is 
the skeleton of a story that contains much good 
character painting. The mental state of Carmela 
herself, childlike, ruined, and yet with ‘‘ virtue in 
her blood,” the alternation of hope and despair in 
the young officer, and his growing love for the un- 
fortunate girl, and the stupid, snuffy atmosphere of 

1 Military Life in Italy. Sketches by Edmondo de 
Amicis, army officer. ‘Translated by WilhelminayW. 


Cady. Illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1882. Sold in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co, 
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the insular Italian town are all well presented. The 
mother, to whom the book is dedicated, may well be 
proud of the tribute, with its evidences of love and 
veneration on almost every page. 


Oddities in Southern Life and Character.! 


HvuMoriIstTs, as a rule, indulge only in short liter- 
ary flights. Long-drawn funniness is fairly certain 
to be strained. The paragraphs that amuse when 
taken singly are apt to fall flat when gathered be- 
tween covers. Mr. Watterson has happily avoided 
this danger, by intermingling through his compilation 
much that is serious in the way of description of life, 
manners, and customs in the South. 

Most of the sketches were written years ago, and 
exhibit phases of society that happily have passed 
away. The characters are for the most part drawn 
from the rough and illiterate classes, and at times—as 


in the prize fight described in the second article—the | 


narration becomes almost sickening in its coarseness 
and brutality. But aside from this, the book over- 
flows with rollicking, careless, jovial humor. Uncle 
Remus needs no sponsor in this connection; and Bill 
Arp, George W. Harris, ‘‘Sut Lovingood,” and 
Joseph G. Baldwin are equally well known. The 
wit is keen and incisive, and sometimes verges on 
broadness. But behind the fun is always an under- 
lying vein of human nature, and sometimes of ear- 
nest sentiment and opinion. Something characteris- 
tic has evidently been the editor’s aim, and he has 
_ made a fair success. The opening sketches are long, 
but the latter portion of the book is remarkably 
scrappy, dwindling down to paragraphs of perhaps a 
dozen lines. Taken all in all, it is a pleasant, read- 
able book, and will find a ready welcome among 
thousands who like a laugh in their leisure hours, 


Miscellaneous. 

THE History of the Negra Race in America® is 
perhaps a more interesting than important contribu- 
tion to American history. This is not saying that it 
is not full of important matter, much of it well 
written, temperate and generous in tone. But it 
falls far short of being scholarly, and the friendliest 
reader will praise the book as a remarkably good 
one considering that its author is of the colored race. 
It would, of course, be more gratifying to the friends 
of the race to have this history take so high a rank 
on its own merits, that the fact of its authorship 
would not be needed to bespeak a more friendly re- 
ception from the reading public. As it is, it is plainly 
not the last word on the subject, but rather a clear- 
ing of the ground for the future historian. Passing 
over the eleven chapters of thoroughly worthless 

1 Oddities in Southern Life and Character. Edited 
by Henry Watterson. With Illustrations. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco,by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 


2 History of the Negro Race in America, from 1619 
to 1880. By George W. Williams. Vol. I., 1619 to 


1800; Vol. II., 1800 to 1880. G. P. Putman’'s Sons. 
1883. For sale by A. L. Bancroft & Co, 
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ethnography, and of rambling accounts of the pres- 
ent status of the negro in Africa, the facts all seem 
to be carefully sifted and treated with legal fairness. 
There is evident a certain desire to believe the worst 
in all cases of doubt with regard to the treatment of 
the negro, the sincerity of his friends, and so on; 
but it is rather remarkable that one of this race 
should not show more bias than that he should show 
thus much. Volume I. covers the period from 1619 
to 1800; Volume II. from 1800 to 1880. The author 
was the first colored member of the Ohio legislature, 
and judge advocate of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, Ohio.——The second series of William 
M. Hunt’s Za/ks on Art® has been recently issued. 
Nothing could be more pleasing than the style in 
which these Za/ks on Art are published, and who- 
ever is the deviser of this very satisfactory piece of 
book-making deserves hardly less credit in his line 
than the appreciative compiler in hers. Paper, types, 
and covers are by no means too inanimate a medium 
to express the book-maker’s intelligent appreciation 
of the author. Another appreciative work of the 
same publishers is a beautiful edition of Haw- 
thorne, to be complete in twelve volumes. 7%wice- 
Told Tales, and Mosses from an Old Manse,* are 
the opening issues of the edition. Nothing could 
be more perfect in typography and make-up, and 
each volume contains a fine etching from some 
one of the leading American artists. Henry 
George’s Progress and Poverty® is issued as No. 
§2 of ‘* Lovell’s Cheap Library ’—a series of cheap 
reprints that certainly justifies its claim of having so 
far done the best, in convenience of shape and ex- 
cellence of print, that can be done for ten and twenty 
cents. Mr. Tuckerman’s //istory of English Prose 
Fiction® shows a good style, a critical judgment, and 
sufficient knowledge and love of his subject to have 
produced a book both pleasing and valuable. He has, 
moreover, an unerring taste in the matter of quoting 
that adds much to the charm of his work. If there 
be a point.on which we are disposed to cavil, it is 
the division of space that allots two hundred and 
seventy-three pages to the earlier periods, and only 
fifty-four to the fiction of the nineteenth century. 
With Pericles, Prince of Tyre, and The Two Noble 
Ainsmen,? Kolfe’s edition of Shakspere’s plays ends, 


Second “Series: 
Boston: Hough- 


W. M. Hunt's Talks on Art. 
Compiled by Helen M. Knowlton. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

4 Twice-Told Tales, Mosses from an Old Manse. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1883. For sale by Billings, Harbourne 
& Co. 

5 Progress and Poverty. By Henry George. 
York: John W. Lovell Company. 

6 A History of English. Prose Fiction from Sir 
Thomas Malory to George Eliot. By Bayard Tucker- 
man. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. For sale by 
Billings, Harbourne & Co, ) 

7 Shakespeare's History of Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, written by John Fletcher 
and William Shakespeare. Edited by William J. 
Rolfe. New York: Harper & Brothérs. 1883. 
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though he will probably add the poems to his series. 
**Titus Andronicus ” he passes over entirely, ‘* be- 
cause I believe that Shakespeare had little if any- 
thing to do with it.”” As to ‘* Pericles” and **The 
Two Noble Kinsmen,” he takes the ground of 
Furnivall and Fleay, that they are not the result of 
collaboration, but of the filling out by a later hand 
of unfinished fragments left by Shakspere. In 
** Pericles’ he divides the Shaksperian part from 
the rest with great precision, but avows himself 
unable to distinguish with confidence between Shaks- 
pere and Fletcher in the other. Neither of the two 
is edited, like the former ones, with reference to 
school use. The seventeenth edition of Haydn's 
Dictionary of Dates! comes down to the autumn of 
1881, and has been Americanized by George Cary 
Eggleston to a certain extent; that is, without omit- 
ting any English dates, a few of the most important 
American ones have been added, and errors with re- 
gard to America have been corrected. The last Eng- 
lish edition of this work was in 1878, yet forty-eight 
pages have been added in this seventeenth edition, 
even without the American revision. Mr. Eanman, 
in Leading Men of Jafan,? gives brief biographical 
sketches of sixty of the most important characters in 
the recent history of Japan. To these is appended the 
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article contributed by the author to Johnson’s Encyc- 
lopedia on the history of Japan, with several addi- 
tional chapters. The whole makes an interesting 
book, rather of the encyclopedia character in its 
limited line. ——Prof. Lounsbury is the author of 
the volume on James Fenimore Cooper® in the Amer- 
ican Men of Letters series. The fact that there has 


never been any previous biography of Cooper, as 


well as the unquestionably important place he held 
in the history of American letters, makes this vol- 
ume a welcome addition to the semes. However 
little Cooper’s permanent fame as an author may 
justify his place in the list, no one should under- 
estimate the significance of his influence in forming 
the literary habit in America, Among recent 
pamphlets received, are the 7hird Annual Report of 
the Packson Street Free Kindergarten, which empha- 
sizes the claim on beneficence of this good work 
(dependent on contributions) among the poor and 
neglected children; the Hawattan Almanac and 
Annual for 1883, from Thomas G. Thrum, Hono- 
lulu, a compendium of valuable economic and other 
Statistics, not without pages of literary interest ; 
the Acfort of the State Geological Survey; and 
The Attractions and Repulsions of Small Floating 
Bodies, by Dr. John LeConte. 


EAST AND WEST. 


ANY one used to going below the surface of things 
finds food for anything but complacency in his esti- 
mate of human nature from the disclosures men in- 
evitably make of themselves. We havea right to 
call ourselves an intelligent people, and, in distine- 
. tion from the tribes of Unyamyembe, or the churls of 
the twelfth century, an enlightened one. Our silver 
dessert services are confessedly of better design than 
those of our fathers, our wall papers are attractive, 
our women know pretty well what becomes them best 
in dress, a taste for the lighter accomplishments is 
generally diffused, and most people are fond of 
books when they can borrow them or get them for 
nothing. Push the inquiry as to our advancement 
farther in the direction of moral sensibility and a 
nice sense of the rights of others, and indications 
too often crop out which prompt the inquiry whether 
we are so far ahead of the lake-dwellers of the 
stone age, and the villages embalmed under the peat 
bogs, as we are fond of supposing. A shrewd advo- 
cate wants no better evidence in a case than that his 
opponent will give against himself; and a whole year 
of argument would not have the force of some ex- 
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pressions dropped in course of those discussions 
going on between English authors and American 
publishers within the last three months. 

This matter of authors’ rights is not one of limited 
interest, as some persons think, and proper merely 
to the small body of writers, whose estates do not 
make any perceptible returns in the income lists. 
Reading in some shape has become asemuch a neces- 
sity to all civilized nations as food and clothes. Let 
the daily paper, the weekly journal, the monthly mag- 
azine, the cheap railway novel, the handbooks of art 
and artisans, be struck from existence, and the world 
would find—and be surprised to find—how much of its 
light and comfort it owed to the ten thousand of men 
and women on the face of the globe who make writing 
a profession, in shape of book and newspaper work. 
The disproportion between their services and the 
return for them would strike the business man as it 
has never done before. The demand of enlightened 
Congressmen who finger the international copyright 
intermittently, and of others who might be expected 
to know more, that authors should write for the good 
of mankind, without further pay than will keep their 
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families off the parish, with no right in their own 
property, or protection for such pay as they do re- 
ceive, would bring its advocates the signal credit it 
deserves. Considering the smallness of their num- 
bers, authors exert more influence in this world than 
any other profession. Like all men who have done 
the best work of the world, most of them write 
from force of natural bent and insight, and with con- 
science of taste. They are authors by such necessity 
as made Nelson and Cochrane sailors and admirals, 
or Michael Angelo sculptor, Da Vinci and Titian 
artists, or Stephenson and Watt inventors. They 
work as the best clerks and book-keepers work, 
faithfully and keenly, from a motive over and above 
the rate of pay they get. In the case of the naval 
officer, the shrewd salesman, the clever workman, 
this faithfulness, this conscience is held by their 
employers worth all honor and encouragement. Let 
us see how it is with the author whose eloquence 
stimulates the spirit of the young officer, whose 
painstaking explanation makes the great invention 
possible to the brooding machinist. 

The question of international copyright has come 
up in case of an English author who feels that he 
should receive payment for the publication of his 
book in America. Thousands have read his novels 
and been delighted with them, and their sale has put 
a pretty profit into the pockets of the firm who 
issued them here. Were it a new pattern of hinge, 
a new groove in a sewing-machine needle, or a new 
figure in carpet-printing, the author could demand 
and receive royalty for its reproduction in America, 
and the whole government force of both countries, if 
need be, would protect his rights. Why? The in- 
vention may not Le worth more than sixpence, yet 
his right to his work is sacred and unquestioned. 
Nobody hears of English manufacturers taking the 
pattern of American stoves without redress by the 
pattern maker. The right of the author to the 
name and profits of his work into which he puts 
vitality and effort of a costlier kind than goes to 
mere hand-work, or to most invention, is so indis- 
putable that it is acknowledged by publishers 
on both sides the Atlantic. The force of this 
obligation is so far felt that it has forced partial re- 
turn from publishers in the shape of checks to for- 
eign authors for reprints of their works. Everybody 
will admit that it is a very strong, plain claim which 
draws thousands of dollars from the pockets of pub- 
lishers, in recognition of rights which could not be 
legally enforced. Pure decency has wrung this from 
them. Still, when an author is indiscreet enough to 
think that because he has a right in morals and 
common business honor to his profits he can ask for 
them, what is the reasoning which meets him ? 

The ‘*London Atheneum,” which inclines to treat 
the subject fairly, gravely reminds him that ‘‘ it was 
purely a matter of favor, and at a certain risk to 
themselves, that the Messrs. Blank made arrange- 
ments with him; and when an American publisher 
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makes any payment for an English book, it is simply 
a gift on his part”; and remarks further, that ‘‘ our 
correspondents labor under the delusion that the 
benefits of United States copyright can be secured 
in a roundabout fashion,” that is, by depending on 
the honor of reputable firms with whom they deal. 
Would an Englishman, who had arranged with an 
American firm to sell a new sort of needle, unpat- 
ented in consequence of defective laws, like to be 
told it was purely a matter of favor that the firm 
undertook to sell his needles? Wouldn't he say, 
‘*This is bosh. If a firm takes a risk, it is because 
they are shrewd enough to see a pretty good chance 
of making money by it, and the greater the risk the 
higher the profit must be which tempts them,” 
Would any merchants of standing like toremind such 
a consignee, or thank any one to remind him for 
them, that what they might pay. him was a gift in 
any sense? True, his claim might not be collectable 
in law, but the code of merchantile honesty would 
bind them stringently enough to make him safe in 
dealing with them, if they had any standing to lose; 
either they would sell his needles for him, and account 
for every penny of profit to him, or they would refuse 
to sell them at all. It is a simple matter of common 
honesty, and yet gentlemen of education and _posi- 
tion can quibble and discuss it, and gravely remind 
their contributors they must take what they can get 
for their books—not their needles—across the water, 
and be grateful for it. A keener moral perception 
would keep many editors from ‘‘ giving away” their 
own case in this fashion—to use the phrase whose 
aptness raises it out of the ranks of slang. 

Again: the gentleman complains of the hardship 
that he has not received due profits from his repub- 
lished book, whereupon the firm indicated conduct 
their defense by showing that they have paid A, B, 
C, and ID such and such sums for their reprints, 
varying from fifty to five thousand dollars. And 
correspondents promptly recall that Messrs. Blank 
have paid them very handsome sums they never ex- 
pected in the present state of copyright law, and 
have contributed largely to subscription lists for 
other authors. What has this to do with the mat- 
ter? Were the claim in a court of law, submitted to 
trained and discriminating brains, it would not do the 
Messrs. Blank a particle of good to prove that they 
paid A, B, C, and D, or signed subscription lists, as 
long as they had not dealt fairly with E, and F. 
What if they have sent the Dean of St. Asaph their 
check for £700 for profits on his book, which they re- 
printed without asking leave; or paid Miss Marabout 
£500 after pirating her society novels for fifteen 
years; or given Heavysides $11,000 for his ‘* Fulmi- 
nations on the Prophecies ’—while they deny some 
writer all copyright on his serial, when it appears as 
a book; or print a clever story without the author’s 
name as stipulated, ‘‘to keep him in the back- 
ground”; or, having a difference with an author, 
promptly shelve his books for three or four years, 
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and refuse to sell a copy to friend or public, as has 
been done, to the knowledge of most literary men. 
‘What difference with the character of the firm does 
it make that Messrs. Crank publish literature of high 
moral tone and superior presswork, when Mr. Crank 
opposes giving itemized accounts to his authors, ** for 
they can take his total or go without,” and openly 
tells those who complain that ‘‘if he takes a notion 
to a writer, that man’s books sell, and if they slon't 
agree, his books have a very poor sale”? or if he 
agrees to certain stipulations as to the name, styie of 
illustration, advertising, etc., and then invariably 
neglects everything not convenient? The disinter- 
‘ested reader of these controversiés will inevitably ask 
whether Messrs. Blank paid Miss Marabout anything 
like a just percentage on her very successful books, 
whose profits had a large share in building up the for- 
tunes of the Blank firm, or whether they only sent her 
what was convenient because it would look well. 
How does $5,000 contribution to the family of a dead 
author compare with the $7,000 justly due them if 
royalties were paid on his books? Or how does the 
liberality to a score or two of well-placed writers 
compare with the petty dealings, the greed shown to 
hundreds of defrauded authors on both sides of the 
water? If money were not justly due English »writ- 
ers, why pay them anything? and if the publishers 
pay anything, why not pay the whole? and if they 
don’t pay it, have they any right to call themselves 
honest men? That authors’ rights are not protected 
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by law makes not the slightest difference with the 
question in the threefold claim of commercial hon- 
esty, of a gentleman’s honor, of a Christian’s duty. 
We beg pardoft for mentioning this last faded con- 
sideration. Possibly because Christian obligations 
are held so obsolete, the traditions of gentlemanly 
honor and mercantile honesty dim their luster. 
Publishers have been so in the habit of impressing it 
upon the public that they are not influenced by con- 
siderations of high taste, literary merit, or public 
benefit in issuing the books they sell, but by the con- 
sideration of making money, that we may be par- 
doned for recalling it now. And it may assist us to 
the natural conclusion that they must have made a 
great deal of money out of the Dean’s and of Miss 
Marabout’s books to have returned so much to those 
authors. We may question whether literature isn’t 
a money-making business to somebody—not the 
authors—and lastly, that a pressure of some kind 
must have been pretty strong on Blank’s and Crank’s 
mind to compel them to return the money at all. 
If it were a gift, why not give to all authors whose 
books they publish, deserving alike; to those who 
have not influential friends and private property as 
well as those who have? As the publishers are fond 
of assuring us, they deal in books solely on a busi- 
ness basis, i. e., of paying as little and making 
as much as they can, what are we to call these 
return checks? Conscience-money, hush-money, or 
what ? 


OUTCROPPINGS. 


Medical Science as Expounded in the 
Store at Grangeville. 


So your brother's wife ain't any better? Well, 
now I'll tell you what you do: you go talk to a doe- 
tor I know of in San Jose, and he'll cure her. I 
hain’t got anything against Dr. Frame, and I guess 
likely he cures more’n he kills; but he only knows 
what’s in the books, anyway. Yes, that’s so; he’s 
practiced this twenty year, but he’s practiced accord- 
ing to the books. Now there’s things about doctor- 
ing your colleges don't any of ‘em know; they're 
all theory, anyway. It ain't theory that does it, and 
it ain't practice that does it. There’s a natural gift 
in it, sir—a natural gift—a sort of magnetism. And 
there’s secrets about medicine, too, that the colleges 
don’t get hold of, that have been handed down from 
ancient times. Most savage races have got secrets 
like that. There used to be squaw doctors when I 
was young—I tell you, sir, I’ve known ’em cure peo- 
ple the regulars had all given up. It’s partly because 
they've got the power to see into the man’s disease, 
when the doctors don’t know what it is; and it’s 
partly because they've got secrets about herbs and 
things. But the college doctors won't have anything 
to do with that sort of thing, so they go without 
learning a lot that they'd better know. 


Now this man in San Jose. You tell your 
brother I know all about him. Diploma? Don't 
know anything about it, sir; don’t want to know. 
All Lask is if a man can. cure me; and if he can, 
that’s the doctor for me. There’s a magnetic doctor 
in Oakland that’s done me a good deal of good; ex- 
plained it all, too, so that you can see his theory's 
sound: about having the electric currents in you reg- 
ulated, you know; no use fooling about your liver and 
your stomach and your lungs, when there's nothing 
the matter with them but symptoms—‘‘ symptomatic 
disturbance, ” he said: that’s the trouble, symptomatic 
disturbance. The thing is to get the electric currents 
right. Now Dr. Frame don’t know anything about 
the electric currents; and he’s like all the rest of 
them—he won't investigate. The colleges make 
‘em so theoretic and so sure of ‘emselves they won't 
investigate. That magnetism is all right, you know, 
when a man’s only a little out of order; but for real 
dangerous sickness, I’d go to the man in San Jose 
every time. 

Too sick to go there? Cost too much for him 
to come clear out here? Well, that’s just it; he 
don’t have to see her. Now, I'll tell you just how 
it was with me. When my wife was so sick last 
summer, Dr. Frame was coming to see her twice 
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every day, and he couldn’t find out what was 
the matter with her. Said it was her liver and a 
cold and general run-down condition, and all that 
kind of thing—putting me off, you know. Well, 
sir, I knew enough to see through it; you can’t make 
me believe that a woman is going to come down like 
that without she’s got something the matter with her. 
Why, sir, she jus: began and turned green all over— 
began in one spot and spread. I tell you I saw it 
myself, sir. And suffered! Why she /e/¢ the green 
coming just like it was ice-water creeping over her. 
Says she to me just that: ‘*O, Ike,” says she, ‘‘it 
feels just like ice-water creeping over me,”’ says she. 
And at last it got to her hair; and every hair, as fast 
as it turned green, got as heavy as lead, and every 
time one of *em would touch her face it would send 
cold shivers through her. Well, sir, you bet I 
thought it was about time to be doing something 
then. Andaman atthe Fords told me about this 
doctor in San Jose, and so I went down to see 
him. 

Well, now, I'll tell you just how it was I took 
a lock of Marthy’s hair, and the stockings she’d been 
wearing last. You have to take him something the 
patient’s just been wearing, and if you can have a lock 
of hair too, just cut, so much the better. He makes 
his diagnosis from what he can tell by feeling the 
things, and from what you tell him. There ain't 
anything supernatural about it, he says: the things 
from the patient just naturally retain infallible indi- 
cations of the disease about them, that’s what he 
said: ‘‘naturally retain infallible indications of the 
disease about them.’’ But he has to have an intelli- 
gent account of some things the stockings don’t tell, 
from the one that goes to him; and he says it ain’t 
everybody that can g7ve an intelligent account; so 
that’s what makes the difference in his cures; some of 
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‘em are just like magic, and some ain’t so good. It’s 
all in the intelJigent account. He said Marthy’s was 
one of the cures he’d ever made. 

Well, now, let me tell you: I just took him those 
things, and he went off into his inside office and 
studied ‘em a while, and then he came back and 
listened as close as he could to my account. And 
the minute I finished, says he, just as quick as a 
flash:, ‘* Why the fool’s been giving her green vitriol! 
I wonder your wife isn’t dead long ago,” says he, 
** She must have a wonderful constitution.” That's 
what he said; ‘* Why the fool’s been giving her green 
vitriol.” 

** Well, says I, ‘‘that’s just what I suspected my- 
self.” So he got up and hunted round, and got a 
bottle out of theotherroom. ‘‘ Now,’ says he, ‘‘you 
give that to your wife, and it will take the green 
vitriol right out of her system. I know the disease 
she’s got,” says he; ‘‘ used to have some cases of it 
in Russia, where I lived a while. It’s very uncom- 
mon here,” sayshe. ‘‘ And that fellow never heard of 
it, and thought that just the opposite thing was the 
matter with her,” says he. ‘* Hecouldn’t have given 
her a worse thing than green vitriol,” says he. 

He said green vitriol was a chlorate of lead, and 
that explained about the hair. You can see the 
sense to that right away. 

Well, sir, I came back, and I gave that medi- 
cine to my wife; and that green just began with her 
hair and went off till there was nothing left but the 
spot where it began. I had to send for another 
bottle before that disappeared; but Marthy got nght 
up, and in two weeks she was as wellas ever. Why, 
I tell you, sir, I saw the whole thing myself; there 
can’t be any doubt about it. You tell your brother, 
and see if he don’t want to go try that doctor in 
San Jose. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE interest in and right of possession 
to THE OVERLAND MONTHLY formerly held 
by Mr. Warren Cheney has been trans- 
ferred to Rev. Charles Dana Barrows of San 
Francisco, who’ will assist in its editorial 
management. Mr. Samuel Carson will 
be the publisher. It is believed by the 
new management that there is a permanent 
place for a magazine like THE OVERLAND 
MONTHLY in this Empire of the Pacific 
Coast. By the development of the fresh 
intellectual possibilities which exist in this 
section of the continent; by contributions 
from writers who in this western world are of 
the best and rarest type, and whose thought 
and feeling upon general or special topics 
commend them to the hearts and intelli- 
gence of the people; and by contributions 


from those who at the East and abroad are 
singularly apt in combining literary culture 
with attractive style—it is confidently believed 
the tone and influence of the OvERLAND 
will be such as to subserve the best interests 
of all classes) The MONTHLY does not in- 
tend to stand upon an eleemosynary basis in 
supplying its literary columns, though of 
necessity it cannot as yet vie with the older 
magazines in its pecuniary offers. Co-oper- 
ative sacrifice is the foundation of all true 
enterprise. It asks a cordial welcome to the 
hearts and homes of the people, and it re- 
lies in promise of the fulfillment of its aims 
upon that loyal support and co-operation 
which a place in the esteem and affection 
of the public will insure. . 
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